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Vol. 1. 


Federal Program 
To Curtail Crops 
Is Put to Test 


Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration Offers Con- 
tracts to Growers to Re- 
tire Cotton Acreage 


Proposals to Be Made 
To Producers of Wheat 


Executive Order Authorizes Ad- 
justments of Labor Hours 
And Wages in Agreements 
With Agricultural Industries 


adjustment 
long-sought 


The agricultural program, 


designed to procure 
duction in output of surplus corps and to 
raise agricultural prices, is now being pul 
an actual of workability 
armers of the South are being offered 
and thousands of them are Signing agree- 
ments reduce their poduction of cot- 
ton this vear by abandoning acreage in 
return for Government payments ol 
rentals on the land retired from us¢ 
In 820 counties of 16 cotton States 22,- 
000 workers have been sent out to secur 
contracts with cotton growers 

Thus far, State directors of the 
report the response to the “Cotton Week 
campaign is “ satisfactory,” but Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Adiministration officials 
add that it is too early to determine how 
successful will be the campaign for re- 
duced production. 

Reduction of Crop Essential 


the re- 


test its 


4 





to 


work 








The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, has said that the cotton pian 
will not be put into actual operation un 
less there is assured a reduction of at! 
least 2.000.000 bales in this year’s crop 
This involves the retirement of approxi- 
miutely 6,000,000 acres 

July 8 has been set as the last dat 
for cotton growers to sign up for the 
program, but this date may be changed 
at will, by Secretary Wallace Rental 
payment are based on yields per acre 1n 
recent years 

Wheat growers, too, are to feel the ef- 
fecis of the agricultural adjustment act 
Details of the program for the whea 
farmer have been anounced 


volving a tax of 30 cen a bushel on 
processors of wheat for human consump- 
States 


tion in the United 

The proceeds are to be used to pay io 
farmers, on about five-eights of thei 
average crop of the last three years 
enough to bring the price up to pre-wal 
parity with the prices of things farmers 
pur In return, the wheat farmers must 
sign contracts agreeging to reduce thei 
wheat acreage next year by any amount 


specified by the Secretary of Agriculture 

up to a maximum of 20 per cent 
Curtailment of Wheat Crop 

takes effect July 9 

a campaign 

presen 

con- 


The processing tax 
By about the middle of July 
will be under way. according 
plans, to have wheat growers 
iracts to reduce their acreage next yeal 
if deemed necessary. The first payment ot 
benefits are expected to go out sept 

While the crop production and benefit 
payments sections of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act were being placed in opera- 
tion, a system coordinating the work 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
istration and the National Recovery 
ministration has been worked out The 
provisions of the Industrial Recovery Act 


lo 


sign 


1 


of 





are to be applied to trade agreement 
brought before the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration where they are ap- 


plicable 
This development has held up approval 
of trade agreements by the dairy industry 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





| RailwaysEconomizing | 
___On High Salaries— 


Eliminated 183) Officials Re- 
ceiving More Than $10.000 
During 12-month Period 


Salaries of 183 executives, officials and 
assistants employed by Class I steam rail- 
roads were eliminated between March 1 
1932, and March 1, 1933, from the group 
receiving $10,000 or more a year, but 
the latter date two railroad executives 
were receiving $100,000 or more annually 
At the earlier period there were three 

The Southern Pacific System listed one 
salary on March 1, 1933, as between $120.- 
000 and $129,999. A vear ealier it wa 
between $130,000 and $139,999 

The Pennsylvania Railroad reported one 
salary between $100,000 and $109.999 as ot 
March 1. 1933 


on 


ing the year from between $130,000 and 
$139,999 
This information is disclosed in a sup- 


plementa 
submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce by Joseph B. East- 
man, member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. A similar report was made 
in 1932, showing salaries as of March 
1, 1932 

A year ago it was shown that the sal- 


aries of 83 presidents or receivers of 1 
roads ranged from $9,000 to $135,000, 
average salary being $30,000 The 

report does not classify positions in the 
same manner. but it is stated that, as 
of March 1, 1933, 31 officials received $50,- 





the 


1933 





000 or more a year, compared with 39 
in 1932. Two are receiving $100,000 or 
more this vear: there were three last 
year 

The number receiving $10.000 or more 
dropped from 958 in 1932 to 775 in 1933 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Admin- | 
Ad- | 


having been decreased dur- | 


l report just made public in data | 








DOCTORS BUSIER 
WITH FREE CASES 


Vumber of Visits by County and 
City Physicians Trebled in 
Three Years 

THREE-FOLD increase in the number 
of visits by city and county physicians 
» the homes of families unable to pay pri- 
vate doctors has resulted from the de- 
pression. This work reached a peak last 
December, when the number of visits was 
more than six times as great as the 1929 
average 
Statistics compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, cov- 
ering the last three years, discloses this 
ituation. The information is based upon 
reports received from such large cities as 








depression. 


Chieago, Detroit Minneapolis Omaha In hotel . ) 
— yang y : egy halls, representatives of large and small industries 
acuaee tae Shek city areas covering | are hard at work deciding questions involved in 
the period 1929-1932 show that the num- establishment of minimum wages, | 

ber of home visits by city and county of labor, length of working shifts for both men and 
physicians increased nearly 300 per cent’ machinery, and a host of other factors. 

— pon tay gg lg bead Industry and the Government, cooperating to 
mreas re ting t ve a YSe 





showed an increase of 64 per cent between 





these two years , 
The monthly figures show a consistent the destitute unemployed, they have determined 
asonal trend, a sharp rise in the num- that, if possible, an orderly industrial system shall 

ber of doctors’ home — in the Winter begin to take shape in time to prevent the usual 

i Fall t followed by a decline in - d = : “ : 
and Fall Semg ‘ole cae ee ae Summer business lull and to take advantage of the 

Spring and Summer. December was the ‘ , x ara he Fall 

peak month of the Winter of 1932-33 with) customary seasonal rise in business in the Fall, so 

the number of visits 630 per cent above’ that the country can ride the rising Autumn tide 
. back to complete business recovery. 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


tions 
working on codes. 


Threat of Publicity 
For Hoarders Who 


Defy Federal Order 


Holders of Gold Will Get 
Warnings Before Their 
Names Are Made Public, 
Says Attorney General 


to cover a larger field. But the 


sions of approval or disapproval. 


Recovery Administration. To 


spondence and visitors. 


Public disclosure of the names of goid their operations on an orderly basis; disputes he. 
headers will te the west step im Os tween powerful groups within an industry; and 
Government's campalgn to round up differences over minor details of codes of competi- 
practically all privately held gold tion are brought to the organization for its advice. 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cun 


mings, announced June 30 that the names 


ef haarders would be released before . 
1 yr ix ted tie 1 trie Ler ms O11 


his intention to proceed finally 





iterated 

\ prosecutions under the  jts deputy administrators, however, who assist the under discussion. 
aa ae he 5 es cs ae Administrator—Gen, Hugh S. Johnson—it replies anthracite industry. 

oad in nce or both fer header to correspondence relating to codes in process of 

‘Before making public the names « formation and, hen advisable, calls in representa- 

hoarders the Attorney General said he tives of the industry involved for face-to-face con- 

hoped to complete the investigation of all yersations on the problems confronted. 

the hoarders reported to him by the With more than $600,000,000 alloted for road dustry involved. 

Treasury Department. About 11,000 cases 14g naval ship construction, and nearly $1,000,- 





prewey Cases Being Verified 000,000 of additional projects under consideration, 
A total of about 15,000 suspectec 

hoarders have been listed for him by the 

Treasury, Mr. Cummings explained. O 


207 had been investigated 















































HE gathering places of leaders of the Nation’s 
industry are humming with activity as hun- 
dreds of trade groups, acting under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, develop “codes of fair competi- 
tion” which are designed to put an end to the 


rooms, business offices, and assembly 


restore prosperity, are working against time. Rec- 
ognizing the urgent necessity of providing jobs for 


Hard at Work.—More than 500 trade organiza- 
some estimates run as high as 900—are 
Many of the smaller divisions 
of an industry undoubtedly will find it necessary 
to reconcile differences in codes and combine them 


developed with the most possible speed, and already 
many codes have been completed and referred back 
to the individual units of the industry for expres- 


The nation-wide activity centers in a compac/ 
organization in Washington, D. C 
the 
organization there flows a constant stream of corre- 
Knotty problems that have 
halted conferences of industrialists seeking to place 


Settling Controversies.—The National Recovery 
Administration has no public coimyynt to make on 
any prospective code befove a draft 
is formally submitted for its approval. 





maximum hours 


they are 


terms are being 


mittee 


National 
of this 


—the 
oflices 


ducing regions. 


reactions. 


Through 





More Than 500 Industries Rush Work 
Of Drafting Codes For Fair Competition 


Trade Groups Hard at Work in Effort to Put Men to Work---Cotton Textile 
Hearing Ends With Higher Minimum Wages 


the Federal Emergency 
Works is going rapidly ahead with plans to give 
industry and business a stimulus by early distri- 
bution of the $3,300,000,000 fund at its disposal. 

Numerous projects previously found by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to be sound, but 
which failed to meet the self-liquidating require- 
ments of the Corporation’s regulations, are before 
the Public Works Administration. 
are expected to be ready for final approval by the 
time President Roosevelt returns from his vacation. 

Problems of minimum-wage requirements and 
hours and classes of labor to be specified in pro- 
posed contracts have been under discussion. 

In the large basic industries, most of which ex- 
tend over the greater part of the country, trade 
organizations are working at top speed to complete 
codes and obtain approval of the industry before 
submitted 
whose approval gives them the effect of law. 

The Cotton Hearings.—A code for the cotton 
textile industry has been completed and formally 
submitted, and public hearings have been held at 
which anyone able to show a substantial interest 
was given opportunity to express his views. 
eral amendments were suggested, and the Admin- 
istrator of the Industrial Recovery Act expressed 
his approval of one prohibiting child labor. 

After hearing much testimony in opposition to 
the proposal in the cotton textile code to establish 
minimum wage scales of $11 a week in Northern 
mills and $10 a week in Southern mills, the com- 
representing 
amendment June 30 increasing these amounts to 
$15 and $12, respectively. 

The bituminous coal industry is drafting several 
codes, one of which is designed to cover the entire 
industry, while others will apply to separate pro- 


is preparing a code for submission. 








Administration of Public 


Many of them 


formally to--tie President, 


Sev- 


the industry submitted an 


A tentative code has been drafted for the petro- 
leum producing industry and has been submitted 
to regional associations of producers to obtain their 
Another has been drafted for distribu- 
tors of petroleum products, but neither has been 
formally submitted to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration nor the President. 

Terms of a code for the automobile industry are 


This is the case also with the 
The iron and steel industry 
The cast-iron 


soil-pipe industry has submitted a tentative code 
formally to the Administration, but hearings have 
been deferred because of the smallness of the in- 


Numerous other industries either have completed 
[Continued f 


on Page 6. Column 


2.) 


Third Consecutive Fiscal Year Shows Deficit: 
ul, 


PRICE OF WHEAT: - 
COST OF BREAD 


Doubling of Grain Does Not 
Mean Proportionate Rise 
In Cost Per Loaf 


Growing Volume 
Employment 


On Public Works 


|= doubling of the price of wheat ——___—_—— 
which has occurred since March 4 ’ ‘ . . 
does not mean a proportionate advance Force of 100,000 on Road 


lin the cost of bread. This is shown by a 
study of Government data on the subject 
which shows that when the price of wheat 
doubles, the price of bread increases only 


fractionally 


Building in Six Weeks 
Predicted as a Result of 
400-million Allotment 


The Iowa Bakers Association, however a nla tes 
announced June 30 that the prices of > J 
bread will be increased July 5 from 9 | rogranis Dev eloping 
8 cents for a 16-ounce loaf and from 10 
to 12 cents for a 24-ounce loaf. This in- | 


% . 
iis in- | For Other Projects 
formation was received at the Department 7 


of Agriculture, where it was made known 





é F wiry wi » ade under the . . . . e 
ee ee oe eee Funds for Flood Control, River 
Agricultural Adjustment Act 
| The announcement by the Iowa bakers And Harbor Improvements, 
stated that the recent increase in the Housing and Reclamation 


price of wheat and the Federal processing 
tax made necessary an increase in the 


Are Soon to Be Apportioned 
| price o1 bread 


The processing tax of 30 cents a bushel At least 100,000 men will be at work 
{on wheat, effective July 8, will mean @N) within six weeks on road construction 
increase of one-fifth cent a loaf in the 


projects made possible through the $400,- 
000,000 allotted to this form of public 
works by the Industrial Recovery Act. 
| Within the same period it is possible that 
j}another equally large group of men may 


cost of bread and an advance of $1.11 a 
year in the cost of living for the average 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3:3 


( B fit be given employment on other Federal 
r » : public works under consideration by the 
j overnment ene I S) | Special Board for Public Works 


The number of newly employed men on 
highway construction will increase steadily 
as State and local highway programs de- 
velop and win approval, it was asserted 
July 1 by Col. Donald H. Sawyer, tempor- 
ary Administrator of Public Works, in 
pointing out that the $400,000,000 Federal 
allotment to the States became available 
on that date 

Program Submitted 

A sepcial sub-committee of the Board 
has submitted an extensive program of 
Federal construction to the Board. Plans 
tor these projects, totaling between $350,- 


Cease for 400.000 
World War Veterans 


Veterans’ Administration Re- 
viewing Cases of Half Mil- 
lion to Decide How New 
Laws Affect Them 


000,000 and $400,000,000, are completed 
Under the operation of the Economy Act! and “the dirt will be ready to fly within 
and subsequent legislation payments lo); two weeks” of their aproval by President 


nearly 400.000 veterans of the World War | Roosevelt, it was announced June 29 by 
ceased with the close of the fiscal year on | Colonel Sawyer 


June 30. These are men who were recelv- This program of Federal public wo 
ing allowances for disability not directly |comprises the first projects which 
connected with their service and their! been proposed directly by the cabi 


elimination from the rolls is estimated to 
represent a saving of about $83,000,000 

In the meantime the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is engaged in a general review 
of the cases of several hundred thousand 
of other soldiers to decide whether they 


Jn ' cept on the payrolls and if so at . 
pe be at of SF aemustion jaction, Members oi the Poard said it in- 


The changes in compensation under the y a be nye vag War Deparement, ex- 
revised regulations were outlined June CE in for ood control, rivers and 
in a statement by the Veterans’ Adminis- | 78?90'S improvements, and housing work, 
tration which follows allotments for the Reclamation Bureau, 
. —— the Indian Office, and for other agencies. 
Classes of Allowed Claims It does not include the $50,000,000 allotted 


| Board. Its previous $238,000,000 allotm 
for naval construction and $400, 

for highways were lump-sum provisio: 

Types of Work Covered 

Details of the program outlin 


Board have been withheld pen fi 


Under the Act of March 20, 1933, a re-| for highway construction in the public 
view is required to be made of all allowed | lands 
claims of ex-service men based upon serv- | At a meeting July 1 it was tentatively 
ice during and subsequent to the Spanish- | agreed to clear funds aggregating from 


American War. This review is now being | $370,000 to $400,000 for the public works 


made by the Veterans’ Administration, | projects 

both in Central Office and field offices Applications for toans totaling more 
The Central Office in Washington is re- | (han $500,000,000 which have been either 

viewing the following classes of allowed | declined or deferred by the Reconstruc- 


claims 
(a) Those on which pensions or disabil- 
ity compensation were paid because of the 


tion Finance Corporation are being 
| studied by R. F. C. engineers to deter- 


nine the feasibility of granting the loans 





th grou 4 
up to aya of business on June 28 7 ’ 1 e e 7 a) e . nn BB = sear during the | unrough the Public Works Administra- 
Among those persons already inte: Expenses Exceed Ineome 9) i, Billion in LT eriod eae " =— 1 tion 
ved by Department of Justice agen! b) All claims filed by veterans and The Special Board for Public Works 
3.760 claim to have returned $24,125 ? - d ° based upon service from the beginning of us Gocited that pe United States Em- 
in eold and gold certificates prior to visits i » and five increases in rates, revenues ad-. ,, ‘ é =< ied : ee ms i tod ployment Service shall have supervision 
by the agents. Most of these cases have Disbursements for Latest vanced about $100,000,000 over those of Fourth Year of Unbalanced sme at tun Wana War, hoa a aotied ever all employment on public works 
been checked up and the remainder are Year ey; Billions Over 1932 the first increase since 1930 Budgets Now ™ Fac -" subsequent to the World Wat projects. There will be an employment 
now being verified i The deficit on the ordinary budget is ne : acet ‘c) Emergency officers’ retirement cases. | 5€'Vice inspector in each State to see 
One hundred and ninety-five person Federal Income the second largest in peace time, being By the Treasury d) Claims of veterans of the World | ‘hat the State Employment Services fol- 
when interviewed refused to yield uj : = ae one. 5 an te on _ . : War who are Veterans’ Administration !OW the Federal regulations in employing 
whatever gold they had They are be- ‘ ae te - 7 atete Oo ast year orrowing to cover this - emploves, an workers for public construction. 
howe to hold about $1,166.269. The re- — os Som sgh oe deficit and to raise the $1,260,000,000 dis- ene vid the coming year, the Treasury a Canons of veterans residing in for- Original Loans Final 
Inaining 252 persons investigated turned ‘s ge oo wi FB omg an. bUrsed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- Sie —. financing the $3,300,000,000 ' eign countries or in the insular possessions Pa mer tig wos 
in $733,512 upon the request of the agent: budget, the det arth na aN poration has advanced the public debt I , ‘ Works program and providing funds of the United States : senegpcs — bag non-Federal public 
rane : nounced on June that the aggregate from $19,487,000,000 a year ago to $22,-|f0r continued operations by the Recon- Cases Being Reviewed orks projects will be final and no fur- 
Warning to Be Given deficits for the three years amount tO 53) 990,000, about $4,000,000,000 under the Suction Finance Corporation The field offices ee ae as ther grants will be made. Secretary of 
Although he hopes to be — to finish about $5,568,000,000 war peak On its revenue side the budget for 1933 ' of Wor ‘4 War sa la pot ata = r the Interior Ickes, chairman of the Board, 
o i . poanen E said In addition the Treasury has made ne! As closes the books, the Treasury is 24S been marked by the failure of the in- fied in subparagraphs d one gh iated that the Board has passed a reso- 
goes gsc _ * wig if ‘ os naan agvances 50 agg gg ge Financ © faced with a fourth year of unbalanced ©OMe tax and the increasing importance In order to eliminate certain inequalities von to this effect to avoid requests 
1e may release a partial list of th bs rg ; Corporation during the last two fis¢ 4l budgets Preliminary figures indicated of miscellaneous internal revenue taxes disclosed by the application of the Act of ior changes in the amounts of the loans. 
aoarders before that time. In any Cas€ years amounting to $1,528,000,000. This {nat ordinary expenditures will amount to For almost the first time since its incep- March 20, 1933, the President issued addi- 12 former appropriations for public works 
he hoarders will be given a . iN item, which is the excess of disburse- | gpout $2,773.000,000 in the fiscal year be- “ON, the income tax has yielded only a tional Executive Orders. These casas to- made by Congress, he said, many cases 
advance so that they wili know that their ments over repayments and interest, has ginning July 1 and that ordinary receipts third of the total revenues. During 1928-, gether with the subsequent legislation of ave occurred where additional appro- 
umes are about to be released been carried in a separate account will aggregate $2.200,000,000. «More de- 39 it brought in as much as 58 per cent June 16, 1933, necessitate the re-rating of |P*iations were requested after a year 
I am going to gi everyone whhaly How Fiscal Year Ended tailed discussion on page 6) of all ela ita many Of the claims already reviewed un- |0r two 
ehance to do duty to the Govern- phe fiscal year 1933 closed with expen-| “In addition to these ordinary expendi- _ Total collections under the income tax der the Act of March 20, 1933. For thi: “They will either do a complete job or 
u Attorney General said. He Gitures slightly over $4,000,000.000, with amounted to about $744,000,000, less than re-rating a new rating schedule has been |none at all with our assistance,” declared 
he wanted to make especialy yeyenues of approximately $2,200,000,000 [~~ ever before in its history and a decline issued which has 10 steps each with a Secretary Ickes. “We don't want any half 
su no name was given out when anq a deficit, exclusive of the Recon- nails n of more than $310,000,000 under the total span of 10 per cent instead of the five- completed jobs or running to Congress 
he person had actual surrendered the gtpyction Finance Corporation account, In I h 1S Issue for last year Impasition of the highest step schedule previously applied It is ——_________ i 
old amounting to $1,775.000.000 or $1,785,000,- , wei . rates in peace time beginning Jan. 1. contemplated that the second review to [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
If publicity does not convince hoarders 900 failed to check this decline in the income include the application of the new rating : d : 
nat they should turn in their gold, the Expenditures show a reduction of a bil- \ Ne Pr or: f ; P 
Government will proceed with prosecu-| lion dollars under those of a year ago, the ew rogram [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) Isle of M N 
ions. the Attorney General said, adding | first decline since the fiscal year 1927. Re- To Save the korests ~ any ames 
he was confident of victory in the courts. acting to the imposition of 25 new taxes : a 


Estimated Population of 126 Million, 
California Showing Most Rapid Gain 


ing to the July 1 estimates, having 


estimated population oi 
forged ahead of Texas, which occupied 


sae officially 
July 1, 1933, is 


the United States on 











125.693.000 he fifth position in 1930, and con- 

TT nerease of 2.917.954 over tinued to occupy fifth position on the 
s is an increas f 2.917.9: : peed 

This } Gino dy ayn " Se Ni besis of estimates as of July 1, 1932. 
the population of 122,775,046 shown }; 3 ie 

2 hte of April 1. 1930 The estimated increase in the popula- 

the census {f April i ve a 
vale : —— tion of California is greater than that 

These figures were announced July 1 cf New York. The increase in Cali- 


fornia is 384,749, compared with 376,934 


au for New York. 


by the Department of Commerce on t 
basis of estimates made by the Bur 
the Census 





in Texas is 198,285 





of The increase 

east ‘ al © arrit i \ »< tinge ’ 

The total is arrived at by estimating which is more than the increase in 
ne incre e 1930 upon the basi ms 

Pied eto arding birth: illinois, third in total population, where 
ol the avallsé ata egaraiiie Puls, “i a c a 
deaths. immgiration and emigration was 195,346. Both of these States 
The population of the several States i eained more than Pennsylvania. which 








then estimated by distributing the in- the second largest in the Union but 
rease in the Unite ates ulation an ae 
crease in the United States population  .1.:-h gained only 155,650 in the period 
to the various States according to the 93 
per cent which each State increase wa trom April, 1930, to July 1, 1933. Ohio, 
of the United States increase between fourth in total population, gained 
1920 and 1930, except that where was a 151.303 

sani etwee 199 and 193 he : ‘ 
decrease between 1920 anc 19 0 1 A tabulation prepared in the Bureau 
1930 ure is retained, and NO oF the Census shows the actual popula- 
ae et eae as disclosed by the Federal census 





California takes fifth place among 
the States in total population, accord- 


{Continued on Page 5. Column 1.] 
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Quake-resistant Types of Buildings--- 
What West Coast Tremor Has Taught 


| UILDING structures shattered or 
rendered unsafe or, as happened in 


numerous cases, thrown down to th 
ground at Long Beach, Calif., in the 
earthquake of March 10, 1933, were a 
type in which inferior material was 
used. in which the workmanship was 
shoddy or indifferent, or in -which the 
established principles of good design 
were violated 

Bridges and buildings, properly de- 
signed, in which the material and work- 


manship were good, stood the test 
earthquake 

This is the verdict of C. H. Kromer 
principal structural engineer, division of 
architecture Department of Public 
Works. State of California Engineer 
Kromer was designated by Gov. James 
Rolph Jr. to examine building struc- 
tures in Long Beach, to determine the 
extent and severity of the damage done 
by the earthquake shock 

“It shames one to admit that 
rreed or incompetence, or both 
most entirely blame observes Mr 
Kromer, “and that just a little extra 
money spent and care used in the con- 
struction work would have made all of 
those buildings safe.” 


of 


man's 
was al- 


to 


| '—Now ‘Hispaniola’ — 


Some Call It Haiti; Some Call 
It Santo Domingo; Now the 
Question Is Settled 


Masonry buildings suffered the most Sess 
the shock, he recites, and it was 
‘heir failure that occasioned the princi- 
pal loss of life. Damage was 


from The question of a name for the island 
the West Indies which comprises the 


Dominican Republic and the Republic of 


m¢ con- 
fined to those built of poor quality of _#aiu—and which has been known by va- 
lime mortar or of inferior workman-  '0US mames. including Santo Domingo and 
ship, he says, “and those which took |4ti—has been settled by the United 
no account of lateral forces in their States Geographic Board. The Board this 


week announced that it has approved the 
name Hispanioia. 

For three centuries after the discovery 
of the island by Columbus, the name His- 
paniola was widely used. In recent years 
‘the island has been known by a number 
{cf other names 

Santo Domingo, from the city of that 
name now the capital of the Dominican 
| Republic, has frequently been used to des- 
ignate the island. Haiti, the name of the 
Negro republic on the west, has also been 
used in designating the entire island. 

No name for the island is necessary in 


design or in provisions for bonding and 
anchorage.” 

By far the larger number of 
buildings Long Beach 
structed with masonry walls; “large in- 
side areas with high walls.” Mr. Kromer 
describes them, “as well as with ex- 
tensive window openings and with nu- 
merous parapets and architectural or- 
naments.” They suffered serious dam- 
age. he says, “not only because of in- 
adequate provision for lateral stresses, 


school 


at were con- 





but in an importa egre cause 138 

mvthagh' ~j Smmseas ar” aleiend | addressing mail to either Santo Domingo 

woetebamelsin.” o1 Haiti. The Board points out that 
: R Haiti” is sufficient for addressing mail 
Plans for all new school buildings as |to the Republic of Haiti and “Dominican 

well as the reconstruction, alteration or | Republic” for the other island republic 

repair of all school buildings where the Adoption by the Board of the name His- 

cost exceeds $1,000. must now be ap- aniola establishes its use in the official 


otieddetanamnpaanianines } publications of the United States Govern- 
{Continued on Page 14. Column 1] | ment. 
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How States Stand : 
On Amendment to 


End Prohibition 


Repeal Proposal Ratified by 
9; Delegates Chosen in 7; 
17 Fix Election and Con- 
vention Dates 


Nine States have ratified the Twenty- 
first Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which would repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Seven other States have 
elected delegates to conventions yet to be 
held. Seventeen additional States have 
fixed dates for elections and conventions 
before the end of 1933 

States which have ratified the proposal 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment are: 
New York, June 27; Massachusetts, June 
26; Indiana, June 26; Delaware, June 24; 
New Jersey, June 1;; Wyoming, May 25; 
Rhode Island, May 8: Wisconsin, April 25; 
Michigan. Apri! 10 

Convention Dates Set 

States in which elections of delegates 
have been held and dates set for conven- 
tions are: Illinois, July 10; Iowa, July 10; 
Connecticut, July 11; New Hampshire, 
July 11; West Virginia, July 24; Nevada, 
Sept. 5; California, date to be fixed 

States where elections and conventions 
are to be held in 1933 and respective dates 
of each are: Alabama, July 18, Aug. 8; 
Arkansas, July 18, Aug. 11; Tennessee, 
July 20, Aug. 11; Oregon, July 21, conven- 
tion date not fixed; Texas, Aug. 26, Nov. 
27; Washington, Aug. 29, Oct. 3; Vermont, 
Sept. 3, Sept. 18; Maine, Sept. 11, Dec. 6; 
Maryland, Sept. 12, Oct. 19; Minnesota, 


Sept. 12, Oct. 10; Idaho, Sept. 19, Oct. 17; 
New Mexico, Sept. 19, Nov. 2; Arizona, 
Oct. 3, convention date not fixed; North 


Carolina, Nov. 7, Dec. 6; Ohio, Nov. 7, Dec 
5; Pennsylvania, Nov. 7, Dec. 5; South 
Carolina, Nov. 7, Dec. 4 
Delegates to Be Elected 

Four other States—Florida, Missouri, 
Montana and Utah—have provided for the 
election of delegates but dates have not 
been fixed. 

In Nebraska and South Dakota elections 
are to be held Nov. 6, 1934, for the selec- 
tion of delegates to conventions. 


3.2 Per Cent Beer Legal in Idaho 

Boise, Idaho.—Beer containing 3.2 per 
cent of alcohol was made legal in Idaho 
June 21, when Governor Ross signed a bill 
passed at a special session of the Leg- 
islature. 

Another measure approved by the Gov- 
ernor levies a State tax of $1.55 per barrel 
of 31 gallons. This bill also provides for 
a license fee of $300 a year for brewers, 
$100 a year for wholesalers and $1 a year 
for retailers. In addition, cities and coun- 
ties are authorized to assess a fee of $12.50 
on each retailer 


| Program Under Test 
» €or Crop Curtailment 


Contracts Offered Growers to 
Retire a Portion of Their 
Cotton Acreage 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Before such agreements are approved, it is 
planned that the two Federal Administra- 
tive agencies in collaboration will place in 
them provisions relating to minimum 
Wages, maximum hours of labor, and 
other industrial phases of the dairy busi- 
ness. 

In pursuance of adoption of this co- 
ordinated policy, President Roosevelt, on 
June 30, made public the following execu- 
tive order dated June 26, delegating to the 
Secretary of Agriculture certain functions 
under the Industrial Recovery Act: 

“Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by Title I of the National Industrial Re- | 
covery Act, approved June 16, 1933, I} 
hereby delegate to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture all the functions and powers ‘other 
than the determination and administra- 
tion of provisions relating to hours of 
labor, rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment) vested in me by said TitTe 
I of said Act with respect to trades, in- 
dustries or subdivisions thereof engaged 
principally in the handling of milk and its 
products, tobacco and its products, and all 
foods and foodstuffs, subject to the re- 
quirements of Title I of said Act, but re- 
serving to me the power to approve or dis- 
approve of the provisions of any code of 
fair competition entered into in accord- 
ance with Title I of said Act. 

“This order is to remain in effect until 
revoked by me. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
Fair Competition Codes 

In accordance with the Executive Order 
and to assure uniformity, the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
relating to codes of fair competition will 
be applicable to all industries, including 
those covered by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

As to those trades referred to in the 
Executive Order, codes of fair competition 
will be worked out by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration with approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, except that 
those portions of such codes relating to 
hours of labor, rates of pay and other 
conditions of employment will be formu- 
lated in collaboration with the National 
Recovery Administration. All such codes 
of fair competition will be subject to ap- 
proval by the President 

Several trade agreements are being 
drafted and some have been completed by 
producers and distributors in various im- 
portant milksheds of the United States. 
The evaporated milk industry also has 
drawn up a tentative agreement. All of 
these will be affected by the decision to 
apply the Industrial Recovery Act to 
them. 

Conference on Sugar Industry 

Problems of the sugar industry were 
considered at a conference of “key men” 
in the industry in closed session, June 27, 
at the Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
John Lee Coulter, member of the Tariff 
Commission, who is aiding the Depart- 
ment in the sugar matter, presided and 
outlined the problems to be solved. Rep- 
resentatives of producing and processing 
elements of the industry attended. A 
quota system of production was favored 
by vote of the conference. 

Preliminary work on a plan to reduce 
production of shade-grown tobacco also 
has now been done. Previously, arrange- 
ments had been made for a similar reduc- 
tion in acreage of cigar-type tobacco. 

While no definite plans have been laid 
for aiding the corn-hog industry, Secre- 
tary Wallace, in a recent address, sug- 
gested that a reduction of 20 per cent, or 
20,000,000 acres, in corn production would 
bring substantial benefits to the producers 
He warned that an oversupply of both 
fat cattle and hogs is in prospect if corn 
crops continue at the normal rate of 


yield. 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Evolving Model Trade Code---New Naval Raiin..dtedal Public Works---Applying Processing 
Tax---Lean Grain Harvest---Distributing Relief Funds 








* * 
VOLVING MODEL TRADE CODE. Out of the 


E hearings just concluded on the code of fair trade 
ad competition submitted by the cotton textile in- 
dustry there is expected to evolve for submission to 
the President a model agreement for Federal “part- 
nership” with business under the National Recovery 
Act. 

The hearings, which were personally conducted by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, the Administrator, began in 
Washington June 27 and virtually ended June 30. 
They developed through the arguments of the cot- 
ton industry and its affiliated interests and those of 
labor the intricate and complicated problems faced 
in the revolutionary readjustment of industry to meet 
the spirit of the Recovery Act. 

A dramatic feature of the proceedings was an an- 
nouncement by T. M. Marchant, president of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, that his organization 
would voluntarily abandon child labor in its mills. 
This agreement, to be written into the cotton code, 
prohibits employment of children under 16 years of 
age. According to the census of 1930 more than 20,- 
000 children of that age group were employed in the 
textile industry as a whole. 

Labor contended stoutly for liberalization of the 
minimum wages and work hours proposed in the cot- 
ton code’s provision for $11 weekly in the North and 
$10 in the South, with a 40-hour week. The demand 
of the workers, voiced by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, is for a 30-hour 
week with a minimum wage of from $14 to $16. 

After a number of conferences the cotton textile 
committee proposed to the Administrator a compro- 
mise scale of $12 for the South and $13 for Eastern 
mill workers. Evidence was submitted that this scale 
would restore the workers to the purchasing power 
existing before the depression as well as providing 
against expected rise in living costs. 

Although one day of the hearings was set apart 
for representatives of the consumer public, no wit- 
ness offered any remarks as to the probable effect of 
increased prices that are expected to follow the oper- 
ation of the general recovery plan. 

* * 

EDERAL PUBLIC WORKS PLAN. A program 
F of Federal public works involving from $300,- 

000,000 to $400,000,000, made up from recom- 
mendations of more than 60 Government agencies, is 
now before the Public Works Administration and its 
approval is expected within the next few days. The 
proposals are entirely apart from the recent $400,- 
000,000 highway allotment and that of $238,000,000 
for naval construction and include river and harbor 
improvements, public buildings, Army housing, flood 
control and soil erosion and other types of undertak- 
ings provided for in the Recovery Act. 

The draft program for projects which will set hun- 
dreds of thousands of men to work was prepared by 
the Federal Stabilization Board created two years ago 
under the Wagner Act to formulate a long range plan. 
The appointment of a labor advisory committee of six 
members to help in ironing out the labor problems 
that are arising in the preparation of the whole $3,- 
300,000,000 public works program has been announced 
by the Secretary of Labor. It is composed principally 
of men from the building trades unions. 

While the Federal program awaits only the final 
approval of the Public Works Administration to get 
under way, the question of loans to States and munici- 
palities for projects of their own is deferred until the 
State Administrations are organized. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt returns to Washington within the 
week of July 3 he will find on his desk a list of selec- 
tions for the State administratorships. With his ap- 
proval of these nominees and the organization of State 
offices ‘the machinery to administer non-Federal 
projects will be set in motion. Application blanks 
already have been prepared and are ready for dis- 


tribution. 
* * 

EW NAVAL POLICY. 

visioning a fleet “‘second to none” and able to 

control the sea in defense of the Nation was 
announced June 29 by the Secretary of the Navy. It 
supersedes the policy promulgated two years ago by 
Secretary Adams and is construed in naval circles as 
meaning that Secretary Swanson will take advantage 


A new naval policy en- 





of every dollar available under the public works pro- 
gram to build the Navy to treaty limit strength. 

The keynote of the new policy is contained in these 
paragraphs of the formal statement: 

“To create, maintain and operate a Navy second to 
none and in conformity with treaty provisions. 

“To develop the Navy to a maximum in battle 
strength and ability to control the seas in defense of 
the Nation and its interests. 

“To organize the Navy for operations in either 
or both oceans so that expansion only will be neces- 
sary in event of war. 

“To further the development of two main home 
bases on either coast.” 

The new policy provides for the development of 
heavier-than-air craft to the full complement author- 
ized while dirigibles now built would be maintained 
to determine the usefulness of that type of aircraft. 
No mention, however, is made of further construc- 
tion of airships. Existing capital ships would be re- 
placed when treaty provisions permit, and the fleet 
would be assembled for maneuvers for periods of not 
less than two months in each year. 

The operating policy of the fleet calls for active 
service for the maximum number of fully manned 
ships while those in reserve are to be maintained in 
condition for active service. Shore establishments 
sufficient to sustain the forces afloat and capable of 
expansion to meet emergency needs are to be main- 
tained. Exercise of economy under the new policy 
would be “compatible with efficiency.” 


* * 

ROCESSING TAX ON WHEAT. A processing 
tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat will become 
effective midnight of July 8. This is the first 

of this class of taxes provided for in the Farm Relief 
Act to be applied and the estimated revenue of about 
$150,000,000 a year will be used to compensate farm- 
ers for reduction of acreage planted to that cereal in 
1934 and 1935. The proclamation of the tax by the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, with the President’s 
approval, automatically puts into effect a compensa- 
tory duty of 30 cents a bushel on imports of wheat 
in addition to the present tariff of 42 cents, and pro- 
portionate increases on imports of wheat products. 

The direct effect of the processing levy will be to 
raise the price of flour $1.38 a barrel and if the full 
amount of the increase is passed on to the consumer 
it will raise the price of a pound loaf of bread by 
about one-half a cent. The increase will be somewhat 
less for rye bread, rolls and coffee cake, but slightly 
more for such products as crackers, marcaroni and 
noodles. Should the Agricultural Credit Administra- 
tion decide, however, that the present prices for flour 
and bread are not justified by the price of wheat, the 
manufacturer and processor may be called upon to ab- 
sorb at least a portion of the increase. .Wheat proc- 
essed for or by a farmer for home consumption is 
exempt from the processing tax. 

Millers are required under the law to make monthly 
returns to the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
amount of what milled and the tax will be collected on 
the basis of these reports. 


the fiscal year June 30, the Treasury shows its 

third successive deficit. With expenditures of 
slightly more than $4,000,000,000 and revenues 
amounting to approximately $2,220,000,000, this 
year’s deficit is about $1,775,000,000. This does not 
include advances to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which are carried in a separate account. 
The aggregate deficits for the last three years amount 
to about $5,568,000,000. 

There was a reduction of about $1,000,000,000 in 
expenditures under those for last year, the first since 
the fiscal year 1927. Reacting to the imposition of 
new taxes, and increases in old levies, revenues gained 
about $100,000,000 over the preceding year. The 
deficit in the ordinary budget is the second largest in 
peace time, being exceeded only by that of last year. 

For the fiscal year begun July 1 preliminary esti- 
mates show a prospective deficit of about $600,000,- 
000 in the ordinary budget, which does not include 
specifically authorized loans through the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation or the more than $3,000,000,000 of 
the public works program. A final statement on the 
condition of the budget for the new fiscal year will be 
made when the President returns to Washington. 


~ * 
Tite TREASURY DEFICIT. With the close of 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * 


harvest of small grains in a generation is fore- 

cast by the Department of Agriculture. Wheat, 
oats, rye, barley and flaxseed were badly damaged by 
the June drought in the entire area east of the Rocky 
Mountains, while corn and cotton are beginning to 
show the effects of heat and dry weather. Oats are 
practically ruined over wide sections from Ohio west- 
ward and wheat shows injury which, the crop report 
states, “has been rated in by the markets as sensa- 
tional.” 

The Department’s advices from Nebraska and 
South Dakota indicate a wheat crop of only a frac- 
tion of normal and wide areas elsewhere in the Wheat 
Belt show a thin crop with much shriveled grain and 
in many sections both wheat and oats have been cut 
for hay. 

In an announcement issued June 29 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture attributes recent rises in the 
price of wheat “largely to dollar depreciation in for- 
eign exchanges” and states that notwithstanding 
damage to the crop in this country “the domestic 
market is still burdened by a very large carryover 
and the world market price is still at a very low level.” 
The world carryover of wheat as of July 1 is esti- 
mated at approximately 50,000,000 bushels more than 
last year, while the domestic carryover is placed at 
363,000,000, about the same as last year. 


* * 
t* OING AFTER GOLD HOARDERS. The names 


L ‘= GRAIN HARVEST. The smallest domestic 


of those persons who are still hoarding gold in 

defiance of the executive order for its sur- 
render will be made public before criminal presecu- 
tion is begun. A list of some 15,000 suspected hoard- 
ers is now before the Attorney General and of these 
about 4,000 have been investigated. Those claiming 
to have returned their gold will be checked up in the 
final verification of hoarders and before the names are 
made public. In any case, hoarders will be given ad- 
vance warning before their names are released for 
publication. 

Thus far 195 persons have definitely refused to give 
up their gold on formal request of the special agents 
and the Attorney General has reiterated his inten- 
tion to proceed with criminal prosecutions under the 
Emergency Banking Act passed at the recent session 
of Congress. The constitutionality of the gold hoard- 
ing provision of this law was questioned in debate 
on the floor of the Senate, but both the Department 
of Justice and the Treasury have expressed confidence 
that it will be upheld by the courts. 


* * 


ISTRIBUTING RELIEF MONEY. At the pres- 
D ent rate of depletion the $250,000,000 voted by 

Congress for emergency relief in the States on 
the basis of their previous relief expenditures will last 
until January. The Emergency Relief Administrator 
estimates that at the end this month of the second 
quarter about $70,000,000 will have been granted the 
States. The Administrator, however, has another 
$250,000,000 to be used to supplement these propor- 
tionate grants when actual need is shown. This has 
not been touched as yet and probably will not be be- 
fore the Winter sets in with its increased demand 
for relief work. Together the whole appropriation of 
$500,000,000 is expected to meet the situation until 
Congress meets and again considers the relief 
problem. 

The Relief Administration is taking steps to keep 
down its outlay as far as possible without deprivation 
to the actual needy. It is making an investigation to 
ascertain how many persons engaged in relief work 
are being paid from Federal funds, how much they 
are paid and what duties they are performing. It 
hopes to reduce the number of these workers. 

Under a ruling by the Administrator Federal relief 
funds may not be handled by private agencies or in- 
dividuals after Aug. 1. If these private services in 
the States are necessary they must be made public 
officials under control of public authority. 

In a ruling given the Minnesota Board of Control 
the Federal Administrator says that State relief ad- 
ministrations may require that cities and counties 
supply a definite proportion of relief funds spent 
within their borders. If they are not doing their fair 
share the State board is authorized to hold up part or 
all of the funds alloted to them. 
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Tennessee Valley 
As Precedent for 
Similar Projects 


Chairman of the Board Sees 
Improved Living Condi- 
tions for 6,000,000 Peo- 
ple in Its Development 





The Tennessee Valley project, if suc- 
cessful, may lead to similar regional de- 
velopments in other areas in the United 
States. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman 
of the Board of the Tefhnessee Valley Au- 
thority, pointed out June 30 that the 
authority hopes to be able not only to 
provide jobs ultimately for 1,000,000 resi- 
dents of the Tennessee Valley, but also 
to develop procedure which may be ap- 
plied to similar projects. 

The Tennessee Valley is a good region 
in which to conduct an initial attempt at 
regional development under governmental 
directions, said Dr. Morgan, because there 
is already a Government investment there. 
Also, conditions in the valley are favor- 
able for industrial growth. 

Improved Living Conditions 

“If mistakes are made,” said he, “they 
will affect only a small area which will 
their effects less disastrous than if 
the project were spread over the entire 
country.” 

Ultimately it is hoped to improve tre- 
mendously the living conditions of about 
6,000,000 persons within the sphere of the 
Valley Authority, Dr. Morgan 
explained, adding: 

“If industries can be stimulated in the 
smaller cities and rural areas it will be as 
big a contribution to the country as pub- 
lic works programs in the large cities.” 

Effect on City Employment 

Mr. Morgan estimated that about 1,000,- 
000 out of 6,000,000 residents of the area 
affected by the Authority lived in the large 
cities before the depression. 

Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, a member of 
the Board, said that if the opportunity 
for advancement, presented by cities and 
which induces migration from rural dis- 
tricts, can be developed in the Tennessee 
Valley, not only will the valley benefit but 
the opportunities for employment for those 
in the cities also will be increased. 

Centralization of Wealth 

He pointed out that there is too much 
centralization of wealth in urban com- 
munities and that decentralization of in- 
dustry is one of the benefits which may 
come from such undertakings as that of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan also brought out 
that the success of the valley project will 


| be a test of Government ownership of 
power utilities which should show 
whether such ownership is feasibile. Gov- 


ernment production of fertilizer can not 
be undertaken without first gathering cer- 
tain basic data which is needed, said he, 
Government production may result in re- 
ducing cost of fertilizer sufficiently to in- 
crease demand. 

Nitrate Plants Taken Over 

The Tennessee Valley Authority took 
over the Muscle Shoals plant from the 
War Department July 1. Government 
property to a value of $150,000,000 then 
passed to its control, and employment of 
workers on the project is now in progress, 

It is possible, according to Dr. Morgan, 
that hours of work on the project may be 
so arranged that persons employed will 
be given an opportunity “socially to edu- 
cate” themselves. This was defined as 
meaning the learning of useful trade and 
vocations. 

Under such a program twice as many 
workers might be employed as would be 
needed. These part-time workers would 
receive an opportunity for schooling 
would otherwise be unavailable to 
them. 

Plans for Cove Creek Dam 

Plans for the Cove Creek Dam are to 
be turned over on July 30 to S. M. Wood- 
ward, engineer in charge. He is profes- 
sor of hydraulic engineering at Iowa State 
University. Actual work may not start 
for six months but preliminary construc- 
tion, including the building of a road and 
railway to the dam site, will be started 
within a few weeks. 

The first offer of a power site which the 
authority has received was made the past 
week by the Swann Chemical Co., which 
offered two power sites in exchange for 
an amount of electric current estimated 
to be worth about $1,500,000. No action 
has been taken on the offer. 


Number of Charity Cases 
For Physicians Increases 
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W ar-time Papers the retail price of bread should also be cut | tion has shown a steady decline during the 1929 average. In January, however, 
s 
recent years. here was a sharp decline such as has 


Revealed to Public 


Two Volumes of Undisclosed 


Correspondence Published 


Hitherto undisclosed diplomatic 
spondence 


corre- 


relating to American partici- 


Doubling of Grain Price Does Not Mean Proportionate 
Rise in Cost of Bread to the Consumer 


The Committee found that other costs in 
addition to wheat had declined and recom- 
mended a 1 cent reduction in the price of 
a loaf of bread. 

The baking industry has announced that 
it will pass on to the consumer only as 
much of the cost of the tax as it is forced 
This attitude of the industry 
was brought out by Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers’ Association 


EFFECT OF WHEAT QUOTATION 
ON COST OF LOAF OF BREAD 


to assume. 


to a new low level last year. 


crease in custom milling, 
cluded in reports made 
ment 
exempted to a 
processing tax. 


Per capita consumption fell 


Part of this decline, it was pointed out 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, may be due to an in- 


This is the type of milling which is 


large degree from the 


not occurred in other years until March 
or April. The number also declined in 
February but remained approximately un- 


changed in March, the last month of 
this year for which reports have been 
which 1s not in- | received. ; 
to the Depart- The total number of home visits by 
public-health nurses has _ increased in 


public agencies but has tended to remain 
unchanged in private agencies. 


pation in the World War, including re-| 


ports of peace conversations with Austria- 
Hungary, Germany and. Bulgaria, is pre- 
sented in two volumes of Foreign Rela- 
tions just issued by the Department of 
State. The documents cover the period 
from the beginning of 1918 to the Armis- 
lice, 

They include much material concern- 
ing the policy of the United States to- 
Ward neutral commerce, cooperation with 
the Allied Powers in the administration 
of shipping, supply and distribution oi 
iood and kindred matters, as well as 
commercial negotiations with neutral na- 
‘ions and documents relating to the par- 
ticipation of Col. House in the peace ne- 
gotiations at Paris. 

Copies of the two volumes comprising 
this supplement may be obtained fron 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


Baby Chicks Reach Colombia 
Day After Birth in Florida 
Hatched in Florida on a Wednesday, 4 

shipment of baby chickens was delivered 

Bogota, Colombia, by a 


Thursday, in 
express 

In reporting this unusual cargo the 
Department of Commerce cites it as One 
of the many trade openings in remote 
places made possible by the development 
of air service to the southern republics. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


person in the United States if the price 
of bread rises in proportion to the amount 
of the tax. This is shown by data of the 
Commerce and Agriculture Departments. 
Federal Trade Commission figures show 
that over a long period of time the price 
paid the farmer for the wheat in a loaf of 
bread is responsible for only 13 per cent 
of the retail price. In an 8'-cent loaf 
the cost of wheat amounts to 1.14 cents. 
Retail prices of bread increased from 
6.4 cents a pound loaf in April to 6.5 cents 
in May. Increased costs of labor and 
transportation, and the other ingredients 
of bread besides wheat will probably have 
more influence in raising bread prices 
than the increase in the cost of wheat, it 
was pointed out at the Department of 
Agriculture. The April price of bread, it 
is shown by the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was the lowest since 1914. 
The Department of Agricusture, in an- 
nouncing the tax June 28, said that it 
amounts to 0.704 cents a pound on all 
flour except whole wheat and graham, on 
which the tax is 0.5 cents a pound. 
Commerce Department figures show that 
the per capita consumption of flour in 
this country last year was 158 pounds. 
Exemptions Providea 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act, under 
which the processing tax was levied by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, provides that 
wheat processed by or for a producer for 
consumption by his own family, employes, 
or household is exempted from the tax. It 
also protects organizations receiving wheat 
products for charitable distribution by 
providing for refunds of the tax to those 


} 


delivering wheat products to such or- 
ganizations 

The processing tax applies to all millers 
and also to the stocks of wheat products 
held by manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
others, it is pointed out by the Depart- 
ment. All warehouse stocks whether of 
retailers or wholesalers, are to be taxed 

In a study conducted tn 1922-24 by the 
Federal Trade Commission it was found 
that the producer of wheat received 1.145 
cents out of every 8.5 cent loaf; the coun- 
try elevator took a gross margin, including 
profit. of .068 cents or 0.79 per cent of the 
retail price of bread; the transportation 
and terminal agencies for wheat took 
another .278 cents, or 3.25 per cent; the 
flour miller took a net profit of .406 cents; 
transportation for the flour took another 
.26 of a cent; the wholesale baker got a 
net profit of .651 cents, or 7.62 per cent, 
and the retail grocer a gross margin of 
1.279 cents, or 14.96 per cent. 

Senate Inquiry 

The high prices of bread have aroused 
the attention of governmental investigat- 
ing agencies in several instances. An in- 
vestigation of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee in 1931, brought the conclusion 
that the decline in wheat prices did not 
mean that there should be a correspond- 
ing decline in the price of bread 

“Wheat is only one of several bread in- 
gredients,” the report pointed out. “There 
are many other costs that in the aggre- 
gate make up the total price. In other 
words it is not reasonable to assume be- 
cause the farm price of wheat has been 
cut in half during the past year or so that 


}at a recent meeting of representatives of 


industries interested in the processing of 
wheat and flour called by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. 

“We take it that the object of this legis- 
lation,” said Mr. Stude in commenting on 
the Farm Relief Act, “is to give the farmer 
a better price for his produce. We sub- 
scribe to that objective, and we will sup- 
port whatever plan will procure that ob- 
jective the quickest, and the bakers want 
to make this statement: That whatever 
bonus is paid to the farmer, to be covered 
by an excise tax, the baker promises to 
pass on to the consumer only so much as 
he is compelled to pay and no more.” 

The Pre-war Citation 

George N. Peek, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, pointed out 
at this meeting that in the pre-war period 
of 1909-1913 the price of wheat fell more 
than 50 per cent but bread prices rose 
10 per cent. The fact that the price of 
wheat and bread have fluctuated at times 
in opposite directions shows, he said, that 
“at least part of the processing charge 
should be absorbed in the spread between 
the producer and the consumer.” 

A one-pound loaf of bread in 1913 re- 
tailed at 5.6 cents, it is shown by the Bu- 
reau. Bread prices reached a peak in 
1920, increasing to more than double the 
1913 price. 

Bread prices have shown a downward 
trend since 1926. Since December, 1929 
they have decreased 21 per cent, or at 
practically the same rate as the decline in 
the cost of living which has occurred since 
1929 

Despit the decline in the cost, consump- 
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ieatasals Affoct 
Twelve Thousand 


Federal Workers 


Some Reemployment Said to 
Be Possible When Emer- 
gency Projects Get Under 
Way More Fully 

Twelve thousand or more employes of 


the Federal Government have been dis- 
charged as part of the program for re- 


ducing expenditures in the fiscal year 
1934 

Reports made public by the various 
Departments and independent offices a 


to the employment shifts they are mak- 
ing indicate that, in addition to the dis- 
missals already made, others are planned 
reemployment may be possible, on 
the other hand, when emergency work 
geis under way more full) For these 
reas a final determination is not yet 


Some 


ns 
possible 

Beside discharging worke: the 
departments have resorted to shom work 
] furloughs In other 


some ol 


wee or payless 
agencies, notably the Post Office, Was 
and Labor Depariments, use of furloughs 
is expected to obviate the need for dis- 


missals 
Many Veterans Off Pay 

At the same time the 
dropped from its compensation rolls, on 
July 1, 387,000 world war veterans who 
had been drawing allowances for non- 
service connected disabilities not perma- 
nent or total. Reductions in other classes 
of compensation was estimated by the 
Veterans Administration to bring the 
total eliminated from the rolls to 400,000 
or more 
As the 
Government 


Roll 


departments of the 
dropped employes to. get 
Within their budgets new agencies 
including the farm, industrial, home loan 
and public works administration were 
hiring new staffs. The Farm Adjustmen 
Aaministration has 22,000 1 
State and Federal employes working 
cotton program. The Industrial 
covery Administration operating with 
a staff of about 160 persons. The Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation is laying plans 
for an average of two employes in each 
of the 3,000 counties in the country 
Reductions in Personnel 


established 


the 





Re- 


its 


1s 


The Navy Department reported the 
heaviest dismissals, 5,700. Of this total 
however, about 4.700 are Navy yard 
workers who will be called back as soon 


as the construction of ships under public 
works program gets started 

The Treasury Department dropped 
over 3.000 persons. The largest group wa 
in the Coast Guard, numbering between 
1.100 and 1.500. The customs service per- 
sonnel has been reduced by about 1.000 
and a similar number have been dropped 


from all other divisions, principally the 
Public Health Service. 

About 1,500 persons were dropped by) 
the Department of Justice. Of this 


amount 1,300 were in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has placed 600 persons on pay- 
ess furlough pending probable loss of 
Jobs 


Other reductions in personnel are: De- 


partment of States, 112; Department of 
Agriculture, 300; Department of Com- 
merce, 238 with about 300 more before 


Jul yl5: Veterans’ Administration, 400 


Admiral Standley Appointed 
Chief of Naval Operations 


who has 


Admiral William H. Standley 
been in command of the Battle Force of 
the Navy since May 30, has been made 


Chief of Naval Operations to succeed Ad- 
miral William V. Pratt who is placed on 
the retired list. 

The change is effective July 1. On re- 
tirement Admiral Pratt reverts to his per- 
manent rank of rear admiral. 

The Navy Department also announced 
June 30, that Rear Admiral Frank B. Up- 
ham had been relieved as Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation on that date by 
Rear Admiral William D. Leahy Rear 
Admiral Upham will relieve Admiral 
Montgomery M. Taylor as Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet in the latter 
part of the Summer 


Decline in Immigration 
Of Native-born Canadians 


Visas granted to native Canadians for 
immigration into the United States showed 
a sharp decline for the first 11 months of 
the present fiscal year. Only 4,054 visas 
were granted as against 46,121 for the 
Same period last year 

In making public the figures, the De- 
partment of State says that, while unfa- 
vorable economic conditions caused a de- 
cline in the number of applications, the re- 
duction in the number of visas issued re- 
sulted largely from the fact that a ma- 
jority of those who applied were refused 
under existing statute 


COTTON EXPORTS 
IN UPWARD TREND 


Foreign Shipments Reverse the 
Usual Seasonal Tendency 


Reversing the Seasonal trend downward 
which usually continues through July, 
United States foreign shipments of raw 
cotton increased in May over April and 
early trade reports indicate that exports 
in June will surpass those of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. according to 
an analysis of export figures by the Com- 
merce Department’s Textile Division 

The increase in cotton shipments during 
May was due mainly to larger exports to 
Europe, though exports to the Orient like- 
wise increased over the April total 

Despite the betterment registered dur- 
ing May. exports for the first five months 
of the year were still about 25 per cent 
below those of the corresponding period 
o: last vear. It is pointed out, however 
that shipments during the latter period 
were much above the average 

The smaller total for the five months of 
the season is ts be accounted for mainly, 
it was stated, by the decrease in shipments 
to the Far East, which were greatly below 
the abnormally high exports to that re- 
gion last year 





Shoe Production Less 

April production of shoes showed 
in the United States it 
Was in excess of the same month of last 
year by 6.3 per cent. The output for April 
Was 27.574.978 pairs of boots, shoes and 
lippers other than rubber. 


While 


a seasonal decline 





Government ; 
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Fleet and Aircraft to be Built 
imum Efficiency Under P 


A new naval policy contemplating a 
Navi second to none in conformity with 
treaty provisions” and able to control the 


sea “in defense of the nation” has been 
formulated to supersede that promulgated 
by former Secretary Charles Francis 
Adézms in August, 1931. A statement em- 
bodying the new policy was issued June 
29 by the Secretary of the Navy, Claude 
A. Swanson. The statement defines the 
fundamental naval policy of the United 
States as being to “maintain the Navy in 
sufficient strength to support the national 
policies and commerce and to guard the 
continental overseas possessions of the 
United States 
Maximum Battle 
Strength Advocated 

To that end the statement declares the 
general Navy policy is “To create, main- 
tain and operate a Navy second to none 
and in conformity with treaty provisions 

“To develop the Navy to a maximum 
in battle strength and ability to control 
the sea in defense of the nation and its 
interests 

“To organize the Navy for operations 
in either or both oceans so that expan- 





| sion only will be necessary in the event 
oO! wal 
Under the new program the fleet is to 


be assembled for a period of at least two 
jn onths in every year and two main bases 
jare to be maintained on either coast 
|; Shore establishments sufficient to sustain 
| the forces afloat in peace time and capa- 
|ble of expansion in time of emergency 
are also to be maintained 

Heavier than air craft construction is 
provided to the full complement author- | 
ized and lighter than airships now built 
and building are to be maintained to “de- 
termine thei ulness 


use! 


Statement of Policy as | 
Announced by Navy 

The statement of policy as announced 
by the Navy Department follows 

Naval policy is the system of principles 
and the general terms of their application 
governing the development, organization 
maintenance, training and operation of 
a navy It is based on and is designed 
‘to support national policies and national 
interests. It comprehends the questions of 
number, size, type, and distribution of na- 
val vessels and stations; the character and 
lumber of the personnel, and the charac- | 
ter of peace and war operations 

Fundamental Naval Policy of the United 
States. To maintain the Navy in sufficient 

trength to support the national policies 
ana commerce and to guard the continen- 
tal and overseas possessions of the United | 

State 

General Naval Policy: 
maintain and operate a navy 
second to none and in conformity with 
treaty provisions. 

To develop the Navy to a maximum in 
battle strength and ability to control the 
sea in defense of the Nation and its in- 
terests 

To organize the Navy for operations in 
either or both oceans so that expansion 
will be necessary only in the event of war. | 

To maintain the Marine Corps in | 
stvength sufficient to furnish detachments | 
to vessels of the fleet, guards for shore! 
stations, garrisons for outlying positions, | 
and to provide expeditionary forces in im- 
mediate readiness 

To make war efficiency the object of all 
development and training and to maintain 
efficiency at all times 
To protect American live 
To support American interests 





To create 





tha 
and property) 
especially | 


the development of American foreign com- | 
merce and the merchant 


To 


marine 


foreign cruises to 
rnational relations 


lrage and to lead in the devel- 


make cultivate | 
| 





opment of the art and material of naval 
warfare 
To maintain a definite system of pro- 


gressive education and training for naval, 
personne! | 

To determine emergency material needs | 
and to plan for procurement 


To inspect systematically all naval ac- 
tivities and materials 
To cooperate fully with other Depart- 


ments of the Government | 
To encourage civil industries and activi- 

; ties useful in war 

| Fleet Building and Maintenance Policy: 
To build and maintain a fleet of all 

classes of fighting ships of the maximum | 

war efficiency as permitted by treaty pro- | 


visions, to replace over-age ships under | 
continuing programs 
To prepare and maintain designs for 
new ship construction of all types | 
To make superiority in their class the! 


end in view in the design of all fighting 
ships 
To provide great radius of action in all 
classes of fighting ships 
To maintain maximum efficiency of all 
ships by incorporation of such improve- | 
ments as good practice sanctions and! 
treaty terms permit 
To replace existing capital ships when] 
treaty provisions permit | 
Aircraft Carriers, Cruisers, Destroyers, | 
and Submarines. To build and maintain} 
he maximum effective tonnage in these | 
types that accords with treaty provisions. | 
Aircraft: 
To develop naval aviation primarily 
perations with the fleet 
(A) Heavier-than-air } 
To build and maintain airplanes to the] 
full complements authorized for aircraft 
carriers and tenders, battleships. cruisers. 
and marine expeditionary forces 
To determine and develop the types of 
airplanes and appliances best suited for: 
(A) Increased effectiveness of naval ves- 
sels | 
B) Attacks on all classes of naval ob-' 
jectives { 
(C) Scouting and patrol 
(B) Lighter-than-air 
To maintain as necessary the rigid air- 
ships now built and building to determine | 


for! 


their usefulness for naval and other gov- 
ernmental purposes, and their commercial! ' 
value j 


To build only such nonrigid airships as | 
may be necessary for training purposes 
Auxiliaries: 
Patrol Vessels. 
such patro! vessels a 
cial services 
Mine Vessels. To maintain an adequate | 
nine force prepared for immediate service. | 
Auxiliaries. Colliers, oilers, supply ships, 
transports, cargo vessels, tenders, repair | 
ships, hospital ships, survey ships, ammu- 
nition ships, ocean-going tugs. | 


To build and maintain 
are required for spe- 





To maintain the minimum number 
needed for training and mobility of the 
fleet 

Submarine Rescue Ships. To provide 

id maintain as necessary 

District Craft. To maintain the mini- 
mum number to meet shore station re- 


quirement 
Conversion. To mai iled plans 
for rapid acquisition and conversion of 


30Fr 


ntain det 


Navy to Be ‘Second to None’ 
Within Treaty Limits 








Up and Maintained at Max- 
olicy of Secretary Swanson 


merchant vessels to naval use in time of 


emergency 


Fleet Opertating Policy 

To organize forces afloat so as to ob- 
tain maximum administrative efficiency 
tactical and strategical flexibility and mo- 
bility, decentralization and unity of com- 
mand 

To operate forces afloat under balanced 
Schedules designed to secure proficiency 
discipline and contentment of personnel 
and general excellence as to condition of 
material, administration and_ technical 
tactical and strategical performance. 

To assemble the United States Fleet for 
a period of not less than two months at 
least once a year. 

To keep in commission fully manned 
and in active training, a maximum num- 
ber of fighting ships. 

To maintain vessels assigned to reserve 
condition for active service 
To operate a naval train sufficient for 
the upkeep of fighting ships and expedi- 
uonary forces 

To exercise economy 
compatible with efficiency 

To assign suitable vessels 
naval reserves 

To operate the Asiatic Fleet and such 
other independent forces as may be re- 
quired, all organized and trained so that 
in case of necessity they can readily be- 
come a part of the United States Fleet 

To operate survey vessels necessary for 
the survey of strategical and commercial 


in 
in expenditures 


for training 


areas Outside the coastal limits of the 
United State and its possessions 
Shore Establishment Policy 
A system of outlying naval and com- 
mercia: bases suitably distributed. de- 
veloped and defended is one of the most 


important elements of national strength 
To maintain a shore establishment suf- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





Ham pers Industr y 





Is 


Forecast of Smallest Wheat 
Crop in a Generation 


Public Support 
Urged for Plans 











Customs Bureau Says It 
Unable to Stop Illegal 
Influx of Imports 





Dollar Depreciation Declared Cause of Dollar Wheat; To Aid Business 


Drought Damage to Grains Proving Extensive 





Smuggling of watches and watch Senator Robinso S est 
nugeling of watches were Sen: son Su 
movements, a “racket” harder to break Drought injury to small grains has re-|in the United States, bringing the crop ry ° 88 n 
up than the smuggling of diamonds, duced the prospective wheat crop this| this year below the amount required for That Sympathetic Attitude 

domestic consumption, this country will j 


year to “the smallest in a generation,” the 


is threatening the domestic watch indus- 
;Oats crop has been hurt almost as badly, 


try. 
At the Bur f Cust — and cotton, corn, barley, and rye are be- 
ile reau of Customs, where rec- pinning to suffer 

ras of case , - 

ords of case after case of watch smug Reports to the Department of Agricul- 


gling are on file, it is said that probably 


only through the formtaion of a “vigil- been a comparable reduction in the wheat 


damage. The 


ance committee” within the watch in-|CTOP because of weather 

dust! in the illegal trade t highest average temperatures in history 
ss te Miega’ trade be stopped. “have overspread most of the Great Plains, 
The bureau deciares that it is almost the principal small-grain area, during the 


last month. 

Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Montana have been hit by the ex- 
treme heat and lack of rainfall. The 
‘season is one of very few in which both 
the Winter wheat and the Spring wheat 
regions have suffered severe drought 
ramage. The injury to wheat already is 
irreparable except for small areas of 
late-sown grain. Rains now would be of 


helpless in checking the influx of tariff- 
tree watches and mechanisms Only by 
pooling information with the watch indus- 
try can the smugling be stopped. 

Large profits can be reaped from the 
illegal importation of watches and watcn 
movements, and the tiny mechanisms are 
SO easily concealed that the small squad 
of detectives who devote their time to 
the problem are overwhelmed. A single 
shipment of rabbit skins recently was 
found to have hidden in it enough com- little help 
plete watches to replace two days’ pro- Ranges Short of Grass 
cuction by a domestic factory in addition Livestock ranges are beginning to be 
to thousands of watch movements short of grass but stock is not es suf- 
on tt doe, po Mtn hd |fering. On the range, rain would result 
smuggling of diamonds by lowering the am Soeen Tegnreny Wilh Bitte cess am the 

: ‘ : condition of animals. If the drought con- 
customs duty, thus removing the vre-|tinyes however damage will be done to 
more than the estimated costs of smug- livestock as well as crops 


Bu- 
the 


— = * —. by smuggling The Corn and cotton can stand considerable 
ac as cut until it amounted to nO) gry weather and are not yet seriously hurt. 
g The malting barley area, in the Pacific 


Northwest, is outside the drought region 

At the same time, reports to the De 
partment from abroad show a sharp re 
duction in the wheat crop of nine coun- 
tries that produce more than 30 per cen 
of the world crop of Russia and China 
The reduction is estimated at about 200,- 
000,000 bushels below last year and about 
450,000,000 below 1931 

Despite the drastic curtailment of yield 


Lower Assessment Sustained 
On Cook County, Ill., Homes 


Springfield, Ill.—A 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in the assessment on small homes in 
Cook County, ordered by the Cook County 
Board of Appeals, has been upheld by the 
State Supreme Court 


| little prospect 


ture show that rarely, if ever, has there} 


Will Hasten Recovery of 


Business 


have an exportable surp¥is. The carry- 
over from last year is so heavy that it 
cannot all be consumed here, and there is 


of sale of the surplus RINE SS 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 


majority leader of the Senate, in an ad- 
dress before the International Convention 
of Rotary Clubs, at Boston, June 30, de- 
clared that when conditions settle down 
to normal such progressive problems as 
the reduction of armaments, maintenance 
of international peace and cooperation 
between employers 1nd labor will appear 
less difficult and discouraging. 

Appealing for whole-hearted coopera~- 
tion of the American public, he said the 
results of the recent extraordinary and 
unprecedented legislation are in large part 
experimental and the results hoped for 
from it, depending mainly on their ad- 
ministration, also hinge on the public 
support and can not be ultimately real- 
ized “unless the sympathetic attitude of 
our own people shall be supplemented by 
international arrangements for stabiliza- 
tion of world affairs and relations.” 
“Changes taking place in Europe,” he 
added, “are not greatly dissimilar from 
|those occurring on the Western Hem- 
jisphere. In consequence, we have un- 
balanced budgets, unemployment, busi- 
ness depressions and anxiety everywhere— 
|problems of such universal difficulty and 
|:mportance that international cooperation 
ing to Commissioner Linn L. Reist, of the|S required for their effective solution.” 
bureau charged with collection of the tax.| Referring to depreciated currencies and 
The first collateral inheritance tax law|*he task before the London Conference, 
Pennsylvania became effective in 1926, |e said the purchasing power of the dollar 
The State was the first of all the States|™USt be stabilized but “this can not well 
ia the United States to have such a tax,)/€ done until commodity prices have 
Forty-five other States have since fol-|been brought to a more consistent level, 
lowed Pennsylvania's lead. Alabama and/nor unless foreign currencies be fairly 
Nevada have no inheritance tax laws concurrently stabilized.” 


abroad. 
Dollar wheat Explained 

The recent rise in prices for wheat is 
ascribed by the Department largely to 
depreciation of the dollar in terms of for- 
eign currencies, since the domestic market 
still is burdened with the large carry-over 
For that reason, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration feels there probably 
will be need of acreage reduction volun- 
tarily next year 

The general level of prices received by 
farmers for their products rose between 
May 15 and June 15 by two points to 64 
per cent of the pre-war average (computed 
for the period 1909-1914. The gain was 
smaller than in the month ended May 15, 
but all farm products except wheat, barley, 
sheep, eggs, chickens, and butterfat con- 
tinued their advances 

There was a rise of three points, how- 
ever, in the average price of things farm- 
ers buy, to 103 per cent of the pre-war 
level. 


Pennsylvania Has Taxed 
Inheritances 107 Years 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania's inher- 
itance tax law is just 107 years old, accord- 




















Haney Gord 
Doar born Mech 


A MESSAGE TO ALL FORD WORKERS 


You and I together are 
tion." We use it to make more th 
people have more and better goods at che 


wages with less strain--not less work. 


has been visibly elevated. 
Industry never harms a 


Industry bears the brunt of it. 
minimum wage to $7 a day, 


is the highest in our line. 


not cause. Between making and using things, 


stepped in to prevent the 
We pioneered the 


always exceeded the market rate. 


have always stood on a just and human basis. 


progress, and possess as 


theories have never met the test of a pay-roll. 


think is right. And we a 


or compulsion, but by bein 
agreements"—-free to d 
We have no fears of what is ahead. 


under any just system. 
crowded industrial centers, will dissolve. 
in village and country. 


economic change. 
the evils of massed industrial crowding. 


You and I are able to take this next step be 


in taking the present one. 


June 23, 1933 





credited with having created "mass produc= 
ings in less time at lower cost. 


aper prices. 
The level of American family comfort 


country: harm comes from elsewhere. 
After the slump came, we increased our $6 


which continued for 22 months. 
But Industry still suffers for somet 
something outside Industry has 
maker from making and the user from using. 


8-hour day, the 5—day week, a minimum 
Relations between employees and the Company 
We are as interested in social 


sensitive a social conscience as an 


chieved these industrial decencie 
g free of financial control and "gentlemen's 

o what we saw was right and necessary. 

We can make good motor cars 


I think industry will spread out. 
Instead we shall have workshops 


Nearness to the land will prev 


The benefits of "mass production 
That is the next step. 


By it the 
Workmen earn higher 
But 


Today our wage rate 
hing she did 


wage that has 


y reformer whose 


We pay for doing what we 
s not by regulation 


Big factories, 


ent the worst shocks of 
" can be retained without 


cause of what we learned 


Ge 
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For Construction 


Of Refrigerator 


Qualifications for Cold Stor- 
age Service in Home That 
Housewife Should Look 
For and Require 


THEN BUYING an ice box or a me- 
chanica! refrigerator statements in 
as much detail as possible should be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer as to con- 
struction, size of storage space available, 
operation cost and performance under or- 
dinary home conditions. 
The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics says that any refrigerator se- 
lected must maintain satisfactory temper- 
atures. The milk compartment should 
maintain a temperature of 45 
Fahrenheit or below, and the average tem- 
perature of the food compartment should 
not exceed 50 degrees Fahrenheit at any 
time 

If a mechanical refrigerator is to main- 
tain satisfactory temperatures without 
undue cost it must be well insulated and 
of rigid construction. Moreover, if efi- 
ciency is to be maintained, there must 
be insulation held firmly in place, of 
such form that it will not settle, and so 
installed as to make it nearly as possible 
airproof and waterproof. 

Required Food Space 

The size of the food storage space is 
usually stated in cubic feet by the manu- 
facturer, and should mean all the space 
that is left after subtracting from the 
total volume the space occupied by the 
ice compartment or the mechanical unit, 
and any obstructions. The size required 
by a particular family depends partly 
on the number of persons, on the way 
the marketing is done—whether daily or 
at longer intervals—the amount of en- 
tertaining done—requiring chilled foods 
and beverages—and other points. 

A family of five living near convenient 
stores, needs approximately 6 cubic feet 
of food space. A rural household re- 
quires larger space for food storage. 

The efficiency of the cabinet depends 
more upon the insulation and its method 
of installation than on any other one 
factor, according to the Bureau which has 
made some extensive studies of house- 
hold refrigeration. Adequate insulation 
while it increases the cost of the cabinet 
materially decreases the cost of the re- 
frigerant required to maintain standard 
temperatures. 

Cabinet Construction 

Regarding the construction of the cab- 
inet, the frame should be rigid and strong, 
the inner lining smooth and_ easily 
cleaned, the exterior washable, and the 
doors should fit tightly against gaskets 
with pressure latches that hold securely 
Doors should carry the same amount of 
insulation as the rest of the wall. Hinges 
should be strong, and all hardware of 
good, nonrusting quality. 

A drain is required in all cabinets for 
use with ice, and for some of those with 
mechanical units for use in defrosting. 
The drain pipe should be short, straight, 
removable and with a trap or outside 
drain or plumbing connection. If open 
underneath, the box should stand at least 
10 inches off the floor to allow for ven- 
tilation, easy cleaning, and access to the 
drain when necessary. 

In selecting a mechanical refrigerator 
the best known devices may be considered 
about on a par and the statements of 
their manufacturers may be relied upon. 
The mechanical unit should be quiet in 
operation and information from someone 
who has had the same make in service 
should be obtained to determine whether 
the unit becomes noisy on long use. Also 
it is important to know whether there is 
a reliable local agency for servicing. 


Soap and Lukewarm Water 
For Keeping Fabrics Clean 


UCCESS in washing silks, wools, rayons, 
silk stockings, gloves, woolens, or any 
delicate fabrics depends primarily on us- 
ing the right soap and the right temper- 
ature. Always use mild neutral soap in 
thick suds and lukewarm water, both for 
washing and rinsing, says the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics. 

Soft water is important, too, especially 
for Use aS many rinse waters 
as necessary to get every bit of the soap 
out. 

For colored clothes cool water and rapid 
work are rtant to prevent the colors 
from runn Do not allow colored things 
to stand and soak or hang and drip from 
the line. 

When 





rinsing. 






you start to wash gloves be sure 


they are washable. Most gloves wash best 
right on the hands. Rub them together 
in the suds. Use a nail brush on the 
tips of the fingers. Reach every spot 
on the gloves. Then rinse in three waters, 
and roll the wet gloves off the hands 


from the wrist, without pulling. 

Roll them in a bath towel and knead a 
few times to remove excess moisture. Un- 
roll immediately and put them on glove 
forms, or blow into them to stretch them 
into proper shape. Guard against streaks 
in drying by filling the gloves with crushed 
tissue paper. 

Never dry leather gloves near radiators 
or any intense heat. A good breeze from 
the window or from an electric fan has- 
tens drying 

Wash ; stockings and rayon or silk 
underwear in rich, fluffy lukewarm suds 
from mild soap, rinse thoroughly in water 
of the same temperature and roll in a 
Turkish towel. Never rub, wring or twist. 
Hang straight t6 dry. Never hang these 
garments in the direct sun or in a hot 
place near the stove to dry. Never iron 
knitted silks or rayons. 









Snow-on-Mountain Rated 
As Dangerous as Poison Ivy 


GNOW-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN, a garden 
plant of familiar variety, is poisonous. 
It is nearly as poisonous as poison ivy and 
responds to the same remedies, says Dr. 
James F. Couch, of the Poison Plants 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
: Several complaints have been received 
in the past few weeks from residents of 
the National Capital, says Dr. Couch, who 
have developed what seemed to be ivy 
poisoning although they knew they had 
not been near any ivy. Some of the let- 
ters contained leaves of the snow-on-the- 
mountain which had been handled. 

It usually is handled with impunity, 
but, says Dr. Couch, the milky juice has 
such corrosive properties that in Texas 
it used to be employed to brand cattle 
and has long been a favorite remedy for 
quack dod:ors for the removal of warts 
and freckies. 


degrees 


Efficiency Rules MAKING WILD BIRDS ATHOM 


IN YOUR 


E 
GARDEN 


s Attracting Songsters to Remain in Vicinity by Providing Food and 


Security from Danger 


By W. L. 


McATEE 


Principal Biologist, United States Bureau of Biological Survey 


O YOU like birds? 


sprightly songsters to your own yard and make friends with them? 


importance to farmers. It bas learned 


the things they shun. 


much about the things birds like and 


Plenty of Water 
In Diet of Child 


Large Quantities of Liquids 
Necessary to Thriving 
Condition of Body 
very FOOD contains some water, and 


4 some foods, like beverages and soups, 
contain a great deal of water. But addi- 


Would you like to attract some of these cheerful, tional water is very necessary, too, says 


the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 


The Department of Agriculture can help you to do it, as it has helped nomics, and children sometimes need en- 
|many others. Part of its work is the study of birds, which are of outstanding ©Uraeement to take this extra amount. 
Water occurs in every living cell, and 


makes up about two-thirds of the weight 
of the body. Water in the diet is called 


Nearly everyone is a bird lover at heart, but many do not know how to go a “body regulator” because it dissolves 


ra 





L 


McAtee 


about “getting acquainted” 
Preservation of bird life, in general, is beneficial to agri- absorbed by cells, and is necessary in the 
culture, and the De-artment therefore is interested in ©/mination of waste products. 
furthering any activity that tends to its preservation. 

Aiding home makers to attract and feed birds and to 
foster bird life is therefore a function of the Depart- 4, 
ment—not that it is primarily interested in the aesthetic 
feature, but it is vitally interested in promoting the wel- are liquid foods, rather than merely bev- 
fare of an important group of enemies of destructive erages, because they contain nourishing 
insects that prey on crops. 

Not all birds are beneficial, but the useful kinds far 
outnumber the injurious. Because of their importance in} ended for taking at meal-times. 
holding down all kinds of insect pests, the Department 
has prepared directions, contained in several pamphlets ing, and tend to crowd needed solid foods 
relating to different parts of the country, for attracting birds, for feeding out of the diet. 


with the little creatures. 


them during bad weather, and for protecting them from their enemies. 


Four of the pamphlets are entitled “How to Attract Birds.” 


birds in the East Central States (No. 
region (Ne 844F); one with the Nort 


One deals with 
912F); one with the Middle Atlantic 
heastern region (No. 621F); and one 


food, carries it in the blood stream to be 


Water is essential, too, in the regulation 
ef breathing by keeping the air passages 
moist, and in the control] of body tempera- 
re through perspiration. 

Milk, milk soups, cocoa, and fruit juices 


materials, too. But soups and beverages 
that consist so largely of water that they 
have very little food value are not recom- 


They are filling without being nourish- 


Some liquids supply too 
little food value to justify the room they 
take up at meal-time in the child’s small 
stomach. 

So instead of giving these liquid foods 
other than milk and milk dishes, fruit 


with the Northwestern part of the United States (No. 760F). Any of them can juice, and a few nourishing soups—at the 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing child’s meals, a better plan is to have the 


Office, for 5 cents. 


Do you know how to prevent cats from climbing your trees and killing young 


birds? 
shrubs and trees supply these foods? 


sters about your home in the Winter, 


forms just outside your window where 


Do you know what foods attract birds of the various kinds, and what 
Do you know that you can have song- 


even attracting them to little plat- 
you can watch them closely? 


children drink water at a definite time in 
the morning and the afternoon, to estab- 
lish the water-drinking habit. 

Children as young as two years old learn 
to pour water steadily and without acci- 
dent, if the pitcher is of the right shape 
and balance for their little hands. They 


Just how to go about these things is explained in the Department’s pam- love to do this unaided, and in forming 
phlets. How to build a little food shelf outside the window, how to provide a the habit of drinking water regularly they 


permanent “food house,” and how to 


make a food larder out of an empty 


cocoanut shell are among the activities explained. 
You can protect your fruit on the trees from the depredations of birds, 
in part at least, by providing a supply of food that the birds like better thaa 


the fruit. 


This does not mean necessarily the purchase of seeds and grain 


for distribution. It can be done often merely by permitting multiplication of 
shrubs and trees that naturally provide an ample bird food supply. 


The shrubs that should be encouraged rather 
merated by the Department for your guidance. 


than uprooted are enu- 
Many other hints for foster- 


ing bird life are included in the pamphlets. 
There is a special pamphlet on “Homes for Birds” that will guide you in 
persuading the birds to make their homes with you permanently. This is 


No. 1456F, and is obtainable from the 


same source as the others. Still an- 


other, No. 1644, tells you how to establish a local bird refuge, if you wish to 


go into this form of amusement, self-education and altruism 


serious way. 


The practical effect of the suggested measures has been demonstrated curtains. 


in a more 


ere also learning a valuable lesson in mus- 
cular coordination. 


Use of Shade to Control 
Excess Sunlight in Kitchen 


GoME WOMEN like gay washable cur- 
“tains in the kitchen, and others pre- 
fer to have no draperies of any sort sub- 
jected to the steamy atmosphere of cook- 
ing. If kitchen windows are on the sunny 
side of the house, however, some modifica- 
tion of the direct glare is needed, at least 
curing the middle of the day. 

A shade is suggested by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics for 
the homemaker who does not wish to use 
She can roll it up out of the 


amply. Where proper efforts have been made, there has been an increase of: Way When the sun has passed beyond 


several fold in the bird population, with decreased losses from the depreda-''® 
The freedom of action of the birds, and their 


tions of injurious insects. 


voracity make them outstanding among the factors in preventing an over- 
whelming development of pests that prey on the food supply of humans. 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


PLANNING OUTING WITH BABY 


Suggestions fot Promoting Comfort of Infant Traveler 


And for Easing Parental Labors 


PARENTS taking their babies with them 

on vacation trips should take special 
precautions for the infant's welfare. The | 
Chiidren’s Bureau has made some sug-| 
gestions for adding to the comfort of the 
babies and to lessen the amount of work 
involved in taking them along. 

Among the suggestions given by the 
Bureau for the journey are the following: 

Plan the trip so as to avoid delays and 
to give the most privacy and quiet for 
the baby. 

Do not let anything interfere with the 
baby’s regular feeding, elimination, bath- 
ing, sleep, and exercise. Wash his hands 
and face several times each day. Keep 
him as cool and quiet as possible. 

Do not give the bavy cakes, candy, 
bananas or anything else to keep him 
quiet in the train. Irregular feeding and 
unsuitable foods, together with the fatigue 
and excitement of traveling are likely to 
make him ill. 

Do not let strangers handle him. 

Don’t use too much clothing. For 
long journey in hot summer weather, he | 
should be barefooted and dressed only 
in a band, a diaper, and a thin, short- | 
sleeved, low ‘necked dress or slip. Have 
warmer clothing at hand in case the day 
cools off suddenly. 

On an automobile trip it will be found 
advisable to use a small hammock for the 
baby. A market basket may be used as 
a substitute. 

The basket should be arranged like a 
bed, with a thin mattress, rubber sheet- 
ing, a blanket and, if desired, a sleeping 
bag. A cotton mosquito netting should 
be brought along to cover the basket. A 
young baby can stay in the _ basket 


i) 


a 


WHAT TOYS MEAN TO’ CHILD 


throughout the journey, except when it 


| is time for feeding, bathing, changing the 


clothing, exercise or other care. 
For the bottle-fed baby the Bureau 


}adds the following advice: 


Boil all milk used for the baby. Re- 
member that the baby’s bottle must be 
boiled before it is filled. Either boil and 
stopper enough empty bottles at home 
to last the whole journey, or else make 
arrangements with the porter or stew- | 
ard to have the bottles boiled daily in 
the dining gar or steamer kitchen. 

Use dried or evaporated milk for a long 
trip. Just before each feeding time mix 
the dried or evaporated milk with boiling 
water and then bring the mixture to a 
boil again. Carry a traveling stove for 
the purpose. 

For a short trip carry a vacuum bottle 
full of cold boiled milk or milk mixture. 


| Clean, scald, and cool the vacuum bottle 


before putting the milk into it. Boil the 
milk or milk mixture, chill it thoroughly, 
and fill the vacuum bottle. Do not put 
warm milk into the vacuum bottle, as it 
may sour. Do not use milk from a 
vacuum bottle after 24 hours, 

When milk is carried in a vacuum bot- 
tle it must be warmed. At each feeding 
time, fill a nursing bottle and warm it 
in a pitcher of hot water. 

To avoid filling bottles on a short trip | 
with a small baby, carry a large vacuum 
bottle holding small feeding bottles filled 
and stoppered and wrapped in cotton. 
Chill the whole thing thoroughly before | 
closing the vacuum bottle. If traveling | 
in a day coach or automobile carry also | 
a vacuum bottle filled with hot water for | 
heating the feeding bottles. 


Interests Broadened by New Playthings and Acquisition | roreisn 


Of Skill Encouraged 


Pig ecegeentd need toys the year around. 

4 They are much more than mere play- 
things. From earliest babyhood a child 
learns from the toys that he handles, and 
if care is taken to give him suitable play- 
things at each age, toys help materially in 
his development. 

Every few months during the year the 
family should provide a few new toys, to 
sive a change and meet the child’s widen- 
ing interests and to encourage skills 
learned from the playthings he has al- 
ready, suggests Mrs. Rowena S. Carpenter, 
child specialist, United States Bureau ot 
Home Economics. 

At all ages the aim should be to choose 
for the child toys with which he can do 
or make something, Mrs. Carpenter points 
out, rather than toys which are merely to 
hold, to look at, or to watch other people 
wind up. The toddler of one and a half 
te three years needs toys which can be 
built up and put together easily. His toys 
should be large, simple, and durable. | 

For physical development and outdoor 
play he will like a sandbox and sand toys, | 
a low swing, a large ball, a pail and shovel, 
a kiddie-car, a wheelbarrow, express 
wagon, and other toys to roll, push, pull, 
cr ride on. These should all be sturdy and 
made so as not to tip over easily. One 
very satisfactory type of small wagon to 
pull along is reversible—that is, it will roli 
either side up. One of this type is a “peg 
cart.” Colored pegs fit into holes in the 
wagon bed, which trains the child’s hand 
and eye in matching shapes and colors. 

Imitative play calls for sturdy dolls, un- 
breakable housekeeping toys and other 
equipment for make-believe games. Ma- 
nipulative and creative play requires such 
toys aS a train with interlocking cars, ai 


| turned into toys. 


Smmall-size peg board, colored pyramids, 
nésted blocks, large lightweight building 
blocks, large beads to string, blackboard 
and chalk, or an easel, paper, and jumbo 
crayons. 

The child learns rhythm from such 
toys aS a tom-tom, a sweet-toned bell, 
and from hearing good music played, and 
learning to keep time. He will like, al 
first, linen or cardboard books with large 
simple pictures, and then books with | 
short, simply-phrased stories that can be 
read to him. 

A little later the same general needs 
are met by an expanded list of toys that 
develop the muscles,. that stimulate 
imaginative and imitative play and make 


| pleasant noises. 


“Playthings for any age need not be 
ihumerous or expensive to make the child 
happy and to contribute to his develop- 
ment,” Mrs. Carpenter points out. “In 
every home there are pieces of equipment 
not in use, or waste products that can be 
Some of these in every, 
home are: Spools, clothespins, a wooden 
spoon with a pie pan, a firm pasteboard 
box with a close-fitting lid—perhaps a 
shoebox or a smaller size, or dessert molds 
for the sand pile. 

“Big wooden boxes are good to stim- 
ulate climbing and jumping, or they can 
be turned into dollhouses or garages for 


toy vehicles—or even into playhouses, if 
large enough.” 
Having the right toys is part of the 


problem; having a place a which to keep 
them in orderly fashion, and a suitable 
place in which they may be enjoyed, is 
the rest of it. 


nge of the kitchen. 

Washable shades of bright colors give 
the room a cheerful appearance, and yet 
there is nothing about them to grow 
mussy or dingy with use. They are made 
of a permanent finished cotton that can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth oc- 
casionally. 

The fabric can be bought by the yard 
and tacked to rollers already on hand, 
er new rollers may be purchased sepa- 
rately, if desired. In any case, every 
shade should foll and unroll easily and 
stop where one wishes. 

A roller at least an inch in diameter 
is usually the most satisfactory. Its 
spring should be strong enough to with- 
stand ordinary usage and should be ad- 
justable for the tension required. It 
Should catch readily at every turn of the 
roller and release easily when pulled. 

Shade rollers can sometimes be bought 
in stock sizes and cut off to fit narrower 
windows. There is a metal cap at the 
opposite end from the spring which can 
be pried off very easily. 

All that is necessary to change the 
length of the roller is to remove this cap, 
saw off the extra length, and hammer 
the cap back in place. The roller is then 
ready for the shade cloth which must be 
tacked on along a straight line with very 
small tacks. 


Shoppers Paying Cash 
And Carrying Packages 


t baroy CONSUMER of merchandise today 
is in many instances getting along 
without the free services formerly con- 
Sidered essential in buying from stores. 
Curtailment of free services, the Com- 
merce Department points out, has been 
most extensive in the case of department 
stores. Many such stores are now em- 
phasizing a “cash and carry” policy. 


Elimination of free delivery service, free | 


alterations, exchanges or refunds later 
than five days from date of purchase, 
and charge accounts are among the econ- 
omy measures which have come into ex- 
istence in many stores. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


7 of Consular Con- 
1853—agreement 
Executive agree- 

Price 5 
(33-26274) 


Interpretation o» Article 
vention Concluded Feb. 23. 
between U and France. 
ment series, No. 44, State Dept 
Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Consular Offices in U. S. Publication 

450, State Dept., Apr. 1, 1933. Price 
10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

(32-26478) 

Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1931—part 3, 
Ohio River Basin. Water Supply Paper 713 
Geological Survey, Interior Dept Price 20 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs (GS10-293) 

Annual Reports of The Navy Department for 
Fiscal Year 1932—including operations 
Sept. 15, 1932. Price $1.50 (cloth). Apply 
at Supt. of Docs (14-11083) 

Age Distribution. Reprint of Chap. 10, Vol. 
If (pp. 563-833) Fifteenth Census Repts. on 
Population Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Price 35 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Grinding Wheels—fourth edition. Simplified 
practice recommendation R45-32. Standards 
Bur., Commerce Dept., April 13. 1933. Price 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Transit of Alcoholic Liquors through the Ter- 


ritory of the Canal Zone—convention be- 
tween the U. S. and Panama Treaty | 
Series, No 861, State Dept. Price 5 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26289) 
Life History of the Angonumois Grain Moth 
in Md. Technical Billetin No. 351, Agricul- 
ture Dept., April, 1933. Price 5 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs. (Agr 33-277) 
Reot Development of Cotton Plants in The 
San Joaquin Valley of Calif. Circular No. 
262, Agriculture Dept., March, 1933. Price § 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. (Agr. 33-276) 


A Study of the Deterioration of Book Papers | 


in Libraries. Bur. of Standards Miscellaneous 


Publication No. 140. Standards Bur., Com- 
merce Dept.. April 6, 1933 Price 5 cents. | 
Apply at Supt. of Docs (33-26288) 


Soil Survey of The San Luis Obispo Area of 


Calif. Series 1928, No. 29, Chemistry and 
Soils Bur. Agriculture Dept. Price 35 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs (Agr. 33-278) 


Occupationa! Progress of Women, 


Bulletin of Women's Bur. No 4, Women's 








Bur., Labor Dept. Frrice 10 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs 133-69) 
Experiment Station Record. Vol. 68. No 5. 
May. 1933. Office of Experiment Stations. | 
Agriculture Dept Price 15 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs (Agr. 9-832) 
Journal of Agricultural Research Vol. 46. No 
March 15. 1933. Agriculture Dept Price 
10 cent Subscription price $2.25 vr 
Apply at Supt. of Docs Agr } 
Survey of Current Business Vol | 
May, 193: Neekly data thre i 22 
1933: monthly data through March g 
and Domestic Commerce Bur Com 
Dept Price 10 cents Subscripti ic 
$1.50 a yr. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
(21-26819) 
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| Comfort in Home by Control Lockjaw Antidote 
Of Indoor Weather 





House Temperatures Can Be Regulated by Use of Insula- 
tion Materials in Construction 


By AXEL H. OXHOLM 
Director, National Committee on Wood Utilization 


66 [> VERYBODY talks about the weather 
but nobody does anything about it,” 


said Mark Twain. Today, however, we 
are actually “making weather’—indoors 
at least. 


Perhaps no single factor has contrib- 
uted more to home comfort during recent 
vears than man’s ability to exercise 
proper control over house temperatures. 
Tnis is one of the most important contri- 
butions to home construction. 

In the tropics or in the Arctic region 
a well-insulated house is a necessity to 
home comfort. The insulation principle 
is as old as civilization itself. Many of 
our building materials are in themselves 
good insulators, others are not; so mod- 
ern science has succeeded in making up 
this deficiency in insulation qualities by 
supplementing specially processed insula- 
tion materials. 

It is well-known that wood is a poor 
conductor of heat and cold. Therefore 
it is possible for a person to hold a burn- 
ing stick of wood. On the other hand, 
an iron rod is a good conductor and if 
held in the fire it would soon turn red hot. 


Insulation Materials 
Of Processed Type 

Wood contains a number of air cells, 
and air is a poor conductor of heat and 
cold. If we apply specially processed 
insulation materials—made from fiber, 
wood, mineral substances, straw, bagasse 
and many other materials made up of 
thousands of air cells—we could make 
any type of a house comfortable. These 
insulation materials are used in the form 
of boards, mats, or loose filll. 

Since hot air rises, the attic is, of course, 
the warmest spot in the house. Further- 
more, the sun beating down on the roof 
will increase the temperature of the air 
immediately under the roof. This is ob- 
viously the place to insulate in most 
houses. 

A layer of irfsulation material right un- 
der the roof will make a remarkable dif- 
ference in the temperature not only in the 
attic but in other parts of the house. This 


method of insulation may in some in- 
stances be sufficient; but, if additional in- 
sulation is made necessary on account of 
climatic conditions, we may repeat the 
Same process in the walls—put an over- 
coat, as it were, on the house—and keep 
it there summer and winter, because in- 
sulation materials work both ways, protect- 
ing the occupants against the winter cold 
and the summer heat. 


Reduction in Cost 


Of Fuel for Home 

As far as the economy leatures of insu- 
lation are concerned, one can not, of 
course, measure comfort in terms of dol- 
lars and cents; but we do know that the 
fuel bill of an insulated house is appre- 
ciably smaller than that of the same 
house before it was insulated. In this 
manner the cost of insulation will in 
most instances pay for itself through a 
period of years. It is one of the best in- 
vestments » home owner can make. 

One should not forget, however, that 
much of the heat and cold passes through 
window panes. For this reason in the 
colder climates double or storm windows 
are used. The intervening air space 
serves in this instance as an insulator. 

One should be particularly observant in 
regard to c‘acks and openings around the 
windows and doors. These air spaces are 
such fuel consumers that it might almost 
pay to caulk the cracks with gold coins! 


Insulation as Principle 


In Air Conditioning 

This question of insulation is naturally 
receiving a great deal of attention in this 
age of air conditioning. It is decidedly a 
modern development in building practice. 
It may even change our ideas of archi- 
tectural features of homes. 

High ceilings for instance are no longer 
necessary to maintain cool temperatures 
in the summer time if the house is prop- 
erly insulated. This in turn means econ- 
omy in construction costs and less fuel 
expense in the winter time. 


COOLING SUMMER MILK DRINKS 


Concoctions That Taste Good, Quench Thirst and Promote 


Comfort i 


GUMMER is the time for cold milk 
~ drinks, says William B. Duryee, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey. 

Nutrition experts tell us we should 
drink milk in hot weather because of its 
food value and because it is easy to di- 
gest. They also tell us that milk keeps 
us cool. 

+ Unlike other beverages often taken in 
arge quantities in Summer, milk main- 
/ tains no heating substances. It strength- 
ens and nourishes without speeding up 
the circulation. A glass of cool milk, or 
a cool milk drink, cools you off and keeps 
you cool. 

Another excellent reason for drinking 
milk, and probably the best reason—the 
reason, in fact, why so many people drink 
milk in hot weather and thrive on it—is 
because it tastes so good, says Secretary 
Duryee. 

If you have been consuming a quart of 
milk a day regularly through the Winter, 
perhaps it would be desirable to vary the 
flavor during the Summer by taking 
mixed milk drinks. It isn’t always neces- 
sary to go to a soda fountain to obtain 
such mixtures. 

A great many excellent milk drinks can 
be made at home. They are both inex- 
| pensive and healthful, and are more cool- 
}ing on a hot day than other drinks often 
| taken in Summer. 

Among the best liked milk drinks are 
milk shakes and malted milks, both of 
| which should be served cold and are ex- 
| tremely palatable. Milk shakes are easily 
|mixed. One of the best is the chocolate 
milk shake, which is made simply by add- 
;ing two or three tablespoonfuls of choco- 
late syrup or paste to a cup of milk and 
| beating the mixture thoroughly until the 
/chocolate has become blended with the 
milk. 

Some like to enrich this drink by add- 
jing an egg or egg white. It is usually 
| served in a tall, cold glass. 








‘Laundry Is Dating Shirts 
| To Show How They Wear 
| 


| LAUNDRY in the mid-west is reported 
|+3% to be dating men’s shirts to prove the 


| quality of their work, says the Sopartenee 


of Agriculture. 

| They state that in dating a shirt the 
| consumer can see how long the shirt will 
| last with careful laundering. 
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n Hot Weather 


For those who like other flavors, you 
can make a coffee milk shake by adding 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of cold strong coffee to one cup 
of cold milk 

Malted milks are equally simple. Plain 
chocolate malted milks are made by mix- 
ing two level tablespoonfuls of malted 
milk powder with one teaspoonful of dry 
cocoa, one teaspoonful of sugar and three- 
fourths cup of milk. 

These ingredients should be mixed 
thoroughly with a beater and served cold. 
If you desire, two or three tablespoonfuls 
of vanilla or chocolate ice cream can be 
added. 


For Treatment of 
Fireworks Injury 


Infection by Tetants Germ 
Of Wound Caused by Ex- 
plosive Preventable by 
Prompt Medical Care 


By DR. ROBERT H. RILEY 
Director of Health, State of Maryland 
(THERE HAVE BEEN 100 deaths from 

tetanus in Maryland in the last five 
years. Tetanus is another name for lock- 
jaw. . 
The records show that 156 cases of te- 
tanus were reported to the Maryland Bu- 


reau of Communicable Diseases during 
the five years ended in December, 
1932, in the counties and 80 in Bal- 


timore City. One hundred did not re- 
cover, 43 of the deaths occurring in the 
counties and 57 in Baltimore City. 

All of the deaths were due to injuries 
in which germ-laden, tetanus-producing 
airt, or other solid matter, was crushed 
deeply into the flesh and sealed in the 
wounds. 

July Fourth Accidents 

Injuries of this sort are so frequently 
the result of Fourth of July accidents in 
handling fireworks, shooting off blank 
cartridges, playing with toy pistols, fire 
crackers, torpedoes, or other explosives, 
that doctors, health officers and the ac- 
cident departments of hospitals, have 
come to associate this particularly agon- 
izing disease with the national holiday. 

The germ that causes lockjaw is found in 
tue dust that floats in the air, in dirt from 
streets and roads and particularly in dirt 
around stables. It happens to be one of 
the germs that flourishes best when the 
air is excluded. The germs are inactive 
until they are crushed into a wound with 
the air shut off, and then the toxin or 
poison that causes the agonizing suffer- 
ing characteristic of lockjaw, begins to 
develop. 

The size of the wound has nothing to 
do with the disastrous effect of the germ. 
A mere puncture by a dirty nail, or by a 
splinter, may force the infectious material 
into the flesh. Injuries from fireworks, 
and blank cartridges are so dangerous be- 
cause the lockjaw-producing material is 
crushed into the flesh by the force of the 
explosion. 

Anti-toxin Treatment 

Fortunately, we have an anti-toxin that 
helps to prevent lockjaw from develop- 
ing. But it must be administered 
promptly. Sometimes, even when that is 
done lockjaw may develop. 

A person who has an injury of this 
sort—no matter how it occurs—should 
get to a doctor or a hospital as quickly 
as possible, to have the wound treated 
‘and to be given the tetanus anti-toxin. 
Don't wait until the symptoms of lockjaw 


develop. By that time, it may be too 
| late. 
The treatment of the injury includes 


the opening and thorough surgical 
cleaning of the wound. It is of the ute 
most importance that a wound of this 
character be kept open. 




















“Some men stand for hot, sting- 
ing shaves—but not yours truly! 
No, siree! I use the one cool 
shaving cream that hangs it on 
your beard like an ice-cold tent! 
And that’s Ingram’s!” 

You can feel Ingram’s sooth- 
ing coolness on your face long 
after your trusty blade is wiped 
and stowed away! It lets you 
shave at top speed. And a little 
dab of cream wallops up to a 
great big lather and combines 
the best features of shaving 
cream, skin tonic and lotion 
together! 

You can get Ingram’s in jars 


Some 
Likes ‘emHot! 


| Likes‘em Cool! 









or in tubes. Both have their 
sworn supporters and both 
have the same cool cream. We 
won't say which is better. Go 
ask your druggist for Ingram’s 
and find out for yourself! 

It’s cool! It’s Cool! It’s COOL! 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 
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League of Nations 
Is Sole Mediator 
In Chaco Dispute 


Neutral Commission Sus- 
pends Negotiations and 
Withdraws in Effort to 


Simplify Procedure 


The Neutral Commission appointed un- 
der the Pan-American Union peace plan 
to mediate in the Chaco dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay has withdrawn from 
the negotiations that the matter may be 
centered in League of Nations efforts at 
Geneva. The Commission announced its 
decision in the following statement issued 
June 27: 

The Neutral Commission decided that 
in view of the present negotiations in 
other places between Bolivia and Para- 
guay for a settlement of the Chaco ques- 
tion there was nothing further for the 
Neutral Commission to do in the matter 
and that it could best contribute to the 
establishment of peace, the only object it 
has had in view during the long tedious 
negotiations it has patiently carried on, 
by withdrawing from the situation. 


Contribution to Peace 

Experience has shown that if there is 
more than one center of negotiation con- 
fusion and lack of agreement are the in- 
evitable results. The Commission there- 
fore feels that it can best contribute to| 
peace on this continent by withdrawing 
from the negotiations. Thus negotiations 
can be centered in Geneva, if other peace 
agencies will take a similar attitude, al- 
lowing the League Committee sto work 
with universal support for peace. 

The Neutral Commission also feels that 
its action promotes the best interests of 
Pan Americanism as it gives full support 
to the contending countries in seeking a 
solution in the place which they select, 
and it also clearly demonstrates to the 
American nations the necessity for them 
to deal effectively at the next Pan Amer- 
ican Conference with the fundamental 
problem of the preservation of peace and 
order in this hemisphere 

future Services Available 

In withdrawing from the negotiations 
the Neutral Commission and the govern- 
ments represented thereon do not wish to 
indicate that if both contending countries 
should feel that they could in the future 
be of assistance to them in bringing about 
peace and should request their help such 
an appeal would not be considered 
Should both countries agree at a late: 
date to appeal to the countries tha 
have formed the Neutral Commission 
tor further good offices in seeking 
to establish peace between them, their 
petition will of course be considered 
with care and sympathy. The action. if 
any, which those nations may take, will 
of course depend upon all the circum- 
Stances existing at that time 


Higher Mortality Rate 
Is Recorded in Cities 


The mortality rate in 85 large cities dur- 
ing the week ended June 24 was 104. as 
compared with 10.1 for the corresponding 
week of last year. This is shown in the 
weekly report of the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of the Census. The sum- 
mary follows: 

Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended June 24, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.4 as against a rate of 10.1 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (20.5) appears for Trenton, 
N. J., and the lowest (5.8) for Long Beach, 


Calif. The highest infant mortality rate 
(248) appears for Memphis. Tenn., and 
the lowest for Des Moines, Iowa, Duluth, 


Minn., Erie, Pa., Long Beach, Calif., New 


Bedford, Mass., and Utica, N. Y., which 
reported no infant mortality 
The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.6 


for the 25 weeks of 1933, as against a rate 

of 12.0 for the corresponding period of 

the previous year 

French Patent Law 
Extension of the life of a patent from 

a maximum of 15 years to 20 years is pro- 


posed in plans for the revision of the 
patent laws of France. Compulsory co- 
ownership of employe-inventor patents 


also is included in the revision, says the 
Department of Commerce. Foreigners 
must apply for a patent through a resi- 
cent representative and an invention al- 
ready patented abroad may be patented 
in France 


INCREASE OF THREE MILLION 
IN POPULATION SINCE 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of 1930, toegther with the estimated pop- 
ulation on July 1 of each of the years 


Federal Census 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL 





Rumors of Buried Treasure 
Again Prevalent 











Scientists, However, Place Little Credence in Indian Pic- 
tographs as Clues to Any Hidden Gold 





not surprising that one who has had the 
imagination stirred by buried-treasure 
stories should believe that a picture of a 
bear on the face of a prominent boulder 
conveys an elaborate message describing 
the location of hidden treasure near-by. 
But this would have been far from the 
thought process of a primitive Indian. 

Actually, Dr. Stirling points out, the ac- 
counts of the Spanish explorers of the 
wealth displayed in the Indian villages 
through which they passed doubtless were 
enormously exaggerated. The so-called 
Muskogean culture of the southeastern 
States was one of the highest attained in 
primitive North America, but the wish for 
great wealth was often father to the 
thought in the minds of such men as De 
Soto and his companions. The Indians 
doubtless had some gold. They also had 
considerable quantities of fresh-water 
pearls, which they treasured highly but 
which would have no value today. 

Many of the requests for interpretation 
of supposedly cabalistic directions to hid- 
den treasure come from Texas where, it 
appears, there is a persistent legend that 
great quantities of gold were brought from 
Mexico by Spanish explorers who were 
killed in battles with the Indians. 

The Indian mounds found through 
much of the Mississippi region are also 
believed by many to be caches of Indian 
treasures. This belief, Smithsonian arche- 
ologists point out, is entirely without 
foundation. Many of the mounds were 
| used for burial of the dead and excavation 
often reveals cherished personal objecty 
interred with the bones of prominent In- 
dians. But such objects have no material 
value and are of interest only as they 
throw light on the pre-Columbian culture 
pattern. 


NEW CROP of buried-treasure legends 
apparently is springing up all over the 
United States. 
Interpreted largely as a wish-fulfillment 
| phenomenon, possibly accentuated by eco- 
nomic conditions, a continual succession 
of requests is being received by the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to translate supposedly 





Indian Rock Carving 
cabalistic messages found on rocks and 
cave walls, especially through the South. 

These generally are pictographs made 


Planetarium and Stadium 
Get Federal Loans 


A planetarium to show graphically 


the location and movement of the 
Stars and a municipal stadium are 
among the unusual self-liquidating 


projects to receive loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The 
planetarium will be constructed by the 
American Museum of Natural History 
Planetarium Authority in New York 
City and the Finance Corporation will 
buy $650,000 of its bonds. The loan 
will be financed by a small admission 
fee. Its construction will employ 850 
men for 15 months 

The City of Columbia, S. C., is given 
a loan of $82,000 for a municipal sta- 
dium. The State University and sev- 
eral other colleges and schools are lo- 
cated in Columbia where there are 
no adequate facilities for spectators 
at athletic contests With its Gov- 
ernment loan the city will build a 
Stadium of steel frame and concrete 
and hollow tile construction with a 
seating capacity of 18,000. 











Skyline Drive Closed 
As Result of Litigation 


The Skyline Drive, along the crest of 





the Blue Ridge Mountains in the Shen- 
andoah National Park in Virginia, will 
not be opened to the public tihs season 
In making this announcement the Sec- 
tetary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes 
explained that litigation has arisen in 
connection with the transfer of certain 


lands to the Federal Government for park 
purposes and until this transfer com- 
pleted the park can not be placed under 
administrative and Government control 
Construction work along the Skyline 
Drive is proceeding, but there is no pro- 
tective force available in the circum- 
stances and so the Drive is to be kept 
closed for the season. 


1s 


Joint Federal-state Campaign 
Against the Gangster 





Attorney General Studying Plans to Give National Gov- 
ernment More Power to Combat Rackets 


A STATE FLOWER 





Chosen Over the Azalea as 
Pennsylvania’s Symbol 
By E. M. GRESS 
State Botanist 
Pennsylvania was the last State in the 
Union to adopt an official State flower. 















Congress probably will be asked at its ment will be careful not to adopt one For a quarter of a century nearly every 
next session to pass legislation giving the; which would discourage State activity r q 
Federal Government power to intervene! merely because the Federal Government General Assembly considered one or more 
against cangsters and racketeers takes a hand, Mr. Cummings pointed out. pjjis which named some flower as the 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- | United activity by Federal, State and local State flower. but none became law. 
mings, announced June 26 that he intends | authorities is necessary, he said The recent Genera: Assembly laid on 
to study this Summer means for con- Thus far State authorities alone hav? Governor Pinchot’s desk two bills and 
trolling criminal activities. Although nO jacked the equi and coordination jf it to him to make the choice. The 
recommendations will be made until they necessary to on the work against one pill designated the azalea and the 
are thoroughly studied, he indicated that| crime successf and this is the reason other one the mountain laurel. The Gov- 
he hoped to have them ready for the’ for Federal ition, according to Mr. oynor signed the bill making the State 
next session. Cummings flower 

“We have gotten to a point in this . The mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
country where the Federal Government > | F . , e is one of the most popular shrubs in 
;must take a hand in fighting the under- I u Pp or New spl int Eastern United States and it is indeed a 


world army which is preying on civiliza- 


splendid representative of Pennsylvania's 
The mountain 


From Pine Studied 


tion,” the Attorney General declared manv beautiful flowers 
“There must be a show down between the laurel has a rather wide distribution in 
, e > £ >» > q f y or »nt - 
Government and ene 4 s governmen - : e : Eastern North America. It extends from 
and the Government will win Conservation Crops Funds Are New Brunswick southward, generally 


Planning a Campaign 





Sought to Resume Tests 


along the mountains, to Florida and west- 
ward to Arkansas. In the North it is not 


i s y of Federal measures of 

aan pode ytd forward this Sum- Experiments now in progress to devise a large shrub. In Pennsylvania it may 
mer, the Department of Justice may calla means of using Southern slash pine for attain a height of 15 feet bn in nen 
meeting of State officials to plan a crime jpaking newsprint pulp may be contin- South shrubs 40 feet aging vel! ste 
campaign. Such a meeting has been sug- ued through funds provided by the Civil- diameter of 20 inches may ai , 
gested and is being considered, Mr. Cum- rei cole ; Mountain laurel is listed as a medicina 
mings said ian Conservation Corps appropriation plant. but it should never be used as 

“This is a big, persistent campaign and Robert Fechner, Director of the Civil- such without the advice of a physician 
not a sporadic drive. It will be safe to jan Conservation Corps, has announced because it contains a poison which causes 
predict that gangsters will find many) tnat he has written to President Roos ne dente of horses, cattle, sheep and even 
things stirring this Summer,” the At- volt regarding the use of an allotment of | uman beings ; ; 
torney General said. the aailaaiaiion work funds:to continue) 1 ivestock should be kept away — = 

Although no final plan for Federal in-| the experiments plants especially in the Spring when they 
tervention in crime suppression has been The experiments in Georgia have been ™&) be eager to eat anything _ agg ie 
mapped out, the Attorney General in- ffnanced by the State, by the Chem ral Ail in all mountain laurel 1S a very 
dicated that the Government would fa!l Foundation, and private individuals Sut | appropriate State flower. The only seri- 
back on its interstate commerce powe further aid from these sources has been OUs Objection to it is its polsonous char- 
He said the transportation of machine discontinued An estimate submitted to! ecter if eaten, but perhaps since it has 
guns and stolen goods across State lines Mr. Feciiner gives $105,540 as the amount been chosen as the State flower, every~ 
might be made Federal offenses. which will be necessary to carry the ex- | body will become informed as to its pol- 


In designing a solution the Depart- 


perimental work in the next two years. 


sonous qualities. 





by the former Indian inhabitants. Some 
of the southeastern tribes were reported 
by early explorers to have displayed vast 
amounts of gold and, especially, pearls 








The idea has spread that they buried 
these to conceal them from the invading 
Spanish and French and left directions 
in their own writing to fix the locations 
Pictographs are scattered all over that 
part of the country. 
Pictographs Mean Little 

Actually, according to Dr. Matthew W 
Stirling. Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, these pictographs cannot be 
interpreted by any man now living and 
the majority probably had no meaning 
even to the Indian who made them. An 
act of exceptional bravery among some of 
the southeastern Indians, he says, was for 


individual to enter the enemy's terri- 
tory, commit some act of vandalism or 
even murder, and get back to his own 
village without being detected. As proof 





of his exploit he would “write his name” 
on some conspicuous rock in the invaded 
region. That is, he would make a drawing 
of his personal symbol—for example, a 
bear. He was impelled by approximately 
the same sort of psychology as is the col- 
lege bravo who steals out at night and 
paints his class numerals on the chapel 
roof. 

In other cases, observations of present- 
day Indians indicate, a rock would be 
covered with pictures by an Indian “just 
passing the time away.” Such drawings 
are only expressions of the individual's 
day-dreaming—of considerable interest to 
psychologists but hardly intended to con- 
vey any ordered train of thoughts. 

May Be Belief in Magic 

Many men have a tendency to cover a 
blank sheet with apparently meaningless 
designs while they sit thinking or talking. 
The Indian was actuated by the same sort 
of psychological mechanism. 

In still other cases, Smithsonian eth- 
nologists point out, the pictures on the 
rocks were a manifestation of the almost 
world-wide belief in sympathetic magic 
which was shared by the Indians To 
draw a picture of a bear with an arrow 
through heart was considered a pre- 
liminary step to actually killing a bear. 

There is little doubt, Dr. Stirling says 
that in some cases the drawer of a picto- 
graph wished to convey some message or 
make a permanent record of an event. 
But he had nothing approaching an al- 
phabet. There were only a few standard 
symbols, at the best, which could be inter- 
preted by anybody else. These were tied 
up closely with local and temporal asso- 
ciations. Even a contemporary Indian of 
the same tribe probably would have had 
considerable difficulty interpreting the 
message. In most cases it would have 
been meaningless, even to a member of a 
neighboring tribe Any present-day at- 
tempt at interpretation is hopeless. 

Treasure Tales Doubted 

The impression that these pictographs 
constitute a code of some sort is a natural 
Dr. Stirling says. Consequently it is | 





its 


one, 


1930, 1931, and 1933. This tabula- 


tion follows: 


1932 






































Apri Estimated Population July 1 — 

1930 1930 19. 193 1933 | 
United States 122.775.046 123,191,000 124,070,000 124,822,000 125,693,000 
labama 2,646,248 2,654,000 2,669,000 2.682.000 2.697.000 
Arizona 435.573 438.000 443.000 448.000 453,000 
Arkansas 1,854,482 1.857.000 1,862,000 1.867.000 1,872,000 
Cailfornia 5,677,251 5.732,000 5,848,000 5.947.000 6.062,000 
Colorado 1.035.791 1.038.000 1,043 000 1.047.000 1,052,000 

Connecticut 1,606.903 1,612,000 1,624,000 1,634,000 1,646,000 | 
Delaware ‘ 238.: 239,000 240,000 240.000 241.000 
District of Columbia... s 488.000 491.000 493,000 495,000 
Florida os 1.468.211 1,480,000 1.506.000 1.554.000 
Georgia 2,908.5 2.909.000 2,909,000 2,911,000 
Idaho 00 446.000 447,000 
Illinois 7,63 7.659,000 7.718.000 7.826.000 
Indiana 3.258 3.246 000 3.262.000 3,291 000 
Iowa 2,470 2,473,000 2.476.000 2,482,000 
ansas 1.38 ‘ 1.884.000 1.889.000 1,900,000 
Kentucky 2.614.589 2,619,000 2 630,000 2.648.000 
Louisiana 2.101 2 2.125.000 2,153,000 
Maine 7 800.000 802.000 
Maryland 1.63 1.645.000 1,663,000 
Massachusetts 4.248 4.280.000 4,313,000 
Michigen 4.5 4.931.000 5,043,000 
Minnesota 2.8 2.577.000 2.594.000 
Mississippi 2.009 2.026.000 2.047.000 
issouri 3,629.36 3.646.000 3.668.000 
Montane ......--sseccreccceces : 537,606 *537,606 
Nebraska .....sscscccseeee 1.377.962 1,384,000 1,392,000 

Nevada 91.053 92.000 3,000 | 
New Hampshire 465.283 467.000 469.000 
New Jersey 4.041.334 4.109.000 4,193,000 
New Mexico 423.317 428 434,000 

New York 12,588,066 12.756.000 12,965,000 | 
North Carolina 3,170,276 3.185.000 3.217,000 3,275,000 
North Dakota 680,845 682.000 683,000 687,000 
Ohio 6,646 697 6.668.000 6,714,000 6.798.000 

Oklahoma ......ccscscees 2,396,040 2,405,000 2,424,000 2,459,000 ! 
PE 3. cc seseerescestees eee 95 958,000 967,000 983,000 
Pennsylvania 9,654,000 9.700.000 9,787,000 
Rhode Island 690,000 694,000 702,000 
South Carolina 1,740,000 1,743,000 1,748,000 
South 694.000 7,000 702,000 
2.627.000 2.638.000 2,664,900 
000 313,000 6,023,000 
509 COO 512,000 518,000 
60.000 360.000 361,000 
2 25.000 >. 430.000 2.435,000 2.441.000 

1.563 .39€ 68 000 79.000 1.588.000 1.559.900 Copyright, 1933, The 
ia 9.205 1.726.006 1.749.000 1.761.000 4,000 American Tobacco 
2.939.006 2.946.000 2.962.000 2.976.000 2,000 Company 

225.565 226 000 228,000 229,000 231,000 

* Population April 1, 1930; decreased 1920 to 1936 no estimate made i 








To my brothers... I owe the 





pleasure of smoking Luckies 


When I first had a desire to smoke, I 
knew exactly where to start. You see, 
for years I had heard all the men in the 
family saying “Luckies Please”. They 
said it was ‘Toasting’ that made Luckies 
so good. I’ve never questioned the 


reason—because I have always found 


| Oe "Oy toasted 


Luckies so fragrant, so mild—and 
(perhaps a man will smile at this) so 
pure to my lips! I can smoke lots 
and lots of them and still find them 
refreshing to the taste. Now 1’m telling 
my brothers ‘“Luckies Please’, and each 


of them says, “You're telling me?” 





ODAY’S 
AGE 
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Status of Budget 
As Computed for | 
Next 12 Months 


Ordinary Budget Is Slightly 
Out of Balance for the 
Year, According to Fig-| 
ures of the Treasury 


The ordinary budget for the fiscal year | 
1934, which began July 1, is slightly out 
of balance, preliminary figures on esti-! 
mated expenditures made public by the 
various Government Departments show. 

A prospective deficit of about $600,000,000 | 
is forecast by the preliminary figures, 
which indicate expenditures of about $2,- 
773,000,000 and revenues of about $2,200,- | 
000,000. H 

Over and above the ordinary budget, | 
however, there are $1,068,000,000 in specific | 
authorized expenditures or loans through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the $3,300,000,000 public works pro- | 
gram. For these two items, neither of | 
which may appear in the ordinary budget, 
there is no estimated revenues. | 

Estimated Reductions 

A final statement on the condition of 
the budget for the coming fiscal year will 
be made when the President returns to 
Washington, it was stated at the Treasury 
Department. 

Preliminary estimates of expenditures 
under the ordinary budget as released by 
the various Government Departments in- 
dicate that they have been reduced by 
about $841,000,000 under the estimates 
which were made a year ago for the fiscal 
year 1933. The estimated expenditures by 
cepartments, compared with the estimates 
made for the 1933 fiscal year, follow: 

1934 1933 
$725.000,000 $859,000,000 
Treasury Department 218,000,000 368,000,000: 
Navy Department.... 270,000,000 356,000,000 
War Department .... 225,000,000 426,000,000 
Agriculture Dep't ... 60,000,000 314,000,000 
Commerce Dep't .... 21,000,000 45,000,000 
Justice Department.. 

State Department ... 
Interior Department. 
Labor Department .. 
Int. on pubile debt. 
Independent offices. . 
Miscellaneous . 


\ 


Veterans’ Adm'n.. 





Total (exclusive 
of debt retire- 
ment) . . + +se++ $2,773,000,000 $3,614,000,000 


Mi :ellaneous Items 

In the 1934 budget the miscellaneous | 
item includes $150,000,000 for bank deposit 
insurance, $163,000,000 for the Farm Ad- | 
justment Administration, and $40,000,000 
for the Farm Credit Administration. Other 
expenditures may be added to this item 
before the final figures on the budget 
are released. 

In the 1933 budget the miscellaneous 
item covered $100,000,000 for the adjusted 
service certificate fund, $134,000,000 for 
the postal deficit, and $50,000,000 for the | 
Farm Board and the distribution of relief | 
wheat and cotton. None of these expendi- | 
tures are expected to appear again in the 
1934 budget. 

Heaviest reductions in ordinary ex- 
penditures have been in those depart- 
ments formerly charged with public works 
expenditures. These expenditures have 
been transferred to the emergency budget. 
For instance, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, exp2nditures for which may be re- 
duved from $314,000,000 to $60,000,000, has 
been relieved of public road construc- | 
tion, but the emergency budget will carry 
a@ $400,000,000 public roads program. 


| 
' 
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Assistant Secretary 
of State 




















Harris & Ewing 
HARRY F. PAYER 


|S emveded F. PAYER, appointed by President 

Roosevelt as one of the four Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State, is a lawyer and lecturer on 
psychological subjects. Born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1875 he was graduated from Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, in 1897. 
He then attended Baldwin Wallace Law School 
from which he was graduated with honors two 
years later. 

From 1901 to 1907 Mr. Payer served as as- 
sistant city solicitor for the City of Cleve- 
land, being assistant to Newton D. Baker. Sub- 
sequently he became attorney for the Italian 
Consulate in Cleveland and in 1920 he was 
made chairman of the committee on legislation 
and judicial reform of the Cleveland Bar As- 
sociation. In the five years during which he 
held that position he was the author of a num- 
ber of judicial reforms. 

In 1925 Mr. Payer was appointed a member 
of the Judicial Council of the State of Ohio, 
being one of the three lawyers appointed to 
that position dealing with the survey of the 
administration of justice in the State and rec- 
ommendations for reforms in that direction. 
From 1929 to 1932 he was president of the 
Cuyahoga County Bar Association. 

Mr. Payer is the author of a number of arti- 
cles dealing with the administration of justice 
in both civil and criminal cases and also is 
the author of “Psychology of a Law Suit” and 
of articles dealing with penology. 

In the organization of the Department of 
State the duties of the Assistant Secretaries 
are assigned by the Secretary and Mr. Payer 
will have directly to do with the law in re- 





Director of the 
Mint 














Harris & Ewing 
NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS 


M™ NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS, the first 
- woman to head the national system of 
mints, is also the first woman ever to become 
Governor of a State. Her husband, William B. 
Ross, was Governor of Wyoming from 1923 
and on his death in 1924 Mrs. Ross was elected 
to succeed him for the unexpired portion of 
his term. She took office in January, 1925, and 
filled the gubernatorial chair until January, 
1927. As she was inducted into office shortly 
before Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas, she 
was the first woman Governor. 

Mrs. Ross is a native of Missouri, having 
been born in that State in 1880. She received 
her education in public and private schools 
and also studied under private tutors. Re- 
moving to Wyoming with her husband she has 
maintained her home in Cheyenne. 

As Director of the Mint Mrs. Ross is in charge 
of all Government mints and assay offices. 
She prescribes the rules, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
conduct of the mints and assay offices and in 
addition she prescribes the coinage to be ex- 
ecuted. All accounts, records and examinations 
are under her charge and daily reports on 
operations are submitted to her. Each year 
she must submit to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a report on mint operations and in addition 
setting forth the production of precious metals 
in that year in the United States and the world 
at large. This report on precious metal pro- 
duction is the most complete and authentic 
publication of its kind in the world. 





Comptroller of the 
Currency 











Harris & Ewing 
J. F. T. O'CONNOR 


tbs new Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. 

T. O'Connor, is a lawyer, has worked on 
newspapers and taught in universities. He was 
born in 1884 in North Dakota, and most of his 
early education was gained in the institutions 
of that State. The University of North Dakota 
granted him both his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Laws. At Yale Law 
School he earned his degree of Master of Arts. 
During his university career he was a member 
of Phi Delta Theta, Delta Sigma Rho and Phi 
Alpha Delta. 

Admitted to praétice in North Dakota, Mr. 
O’Connor established an office at Grand Forks. 
He continued connections with universities, 
however, lecturing on evidence and code plead- 
ing and practice at the Law University of North 
Dakota. From 1909 to 1911 he was an instruc- 
tor in rhetoric at Yale University. 

Mr. O'Connor entered public life as a mentber 
of the North Dakota House of Representatives 
in 1917. Holding his seat in that body until 
1919, he became a candidate for Governor in 
1920. Two years later he was a candidate for 
United States Senator from North Dakota. 

Later he moved to California, where he was 
practicing law at the time of his appointment 
as Comptroller. He was a member of the Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles county bar associations. 

As Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. O’Con- 
nor is head of the system of national banks. 
He also sits on the Federal Reserve Board as an 
ex-officio member. 

A new duty is laid upon him by the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act. He and two others to be 
appointed by the President are to form the 
board which will run the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the new agency which is 
to insure bank deposits. 





Administrator, National 
Recovery Administration 











Harris & Ewing 
HUGH 8S. JOHNSON 


UGH 8. JOHNSON, selected by President 
Roosevelt as Administrator of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, is a lawyer, soldier, 
manufacturer and author. Born in Kansas in 
1882 he was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1903 and ended a dis- 
tinguished Army career by resigning in 1919 
with the rank of Brigadier General. He was 
the originator of the selective draft plan in 
the World War, formulated its rules and poli- 
cies and was executive in charge of its op- 
eration, 

Commissioned as a second lieutenant in the 
First Cavalry on graduation from the Military 
Academy he was promoted through successive 
grades until he became a capitan in 1916. 
Studying law in the meantime he became major 
judge advocate a year later, was promoted to 
colonel in 1918 and in the same year was made 
brigadier general. General Johnson served as 
quartermaster for refugees in the San Fran- 
cisco fire in 1906, was judge advocate of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s punitive expedition into Mexico 
in 1916, had two years’ service in the Philip- 
pines and was superintendent of the Sequoia 
National Park and executive officer of Yosemite 
Park. 

The World War found him a colonel on the 
General Staff and with his promotion to brig- 
adier general he was made a member of the War 
Industries Board and assistant chief of the 
Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of the 
Army. He was in command of the 15th Brigade, 
8th Division, at Camp Fremont, Calif., and 
later cammander of the 8th Division, Camp 
Lee, Va. Since 1927 he has been associated 
with large industrial interests in New York. 


spect to foreign relations. 

















More Than 500 Industries Speed Up Drafting of Trade Codes 


Shaping of Programs 
Begins; Recovery 
Plans Outlined 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
formulation of their tentative codes or are 
well along in the preparation of them, 


R Pros 
— poe while others are still in the stage of pre- 


On the revenue side of the ordinary | 
budget, the President has said that rev-| 
enues would amount to $2,200,000,000. No 
details on this total have been made pub- 
lic, but it is hoped that with a sustained 
business improvement collections from all 
taxes will increase. 

Since $500,000,000 was paid out to the! 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as a; 


liminary conferences, some _ debating 
whether or not a code is necessary or de- 
sirable. General Johnson, the Adminis- 
trator, has said repeatedly that industry 
is showing an excellent degree of coopera- 
tion in getting its regulations formulated, 
many branches having started work even 


both questions. 

William E. G. Batty of New Bedford, 
speaking for the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, proposed 
a minimum of $14.40 for all unskilled 
labor. He mainly urged the fixing of 


|; semi-skilled, $18; skilled, $22.50; highly 
| Skilled, $30. He urged the shorter work 
week, elimination of women and minors 


factories and elimination of textiles from 
the class of “low wage industries.” 
Stretch-out System 

Is to Be Investigated 

| Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Car- 





a partner” to the table to read the code 
jand explain it. 


| Proceedi ngs Opened 
| By Administrator 


| Backed up by the array of committees 


}opened the proceedings. He was intro- 
| duced as “the man who inspired” the re- 


| W. L. Allen, who later carried on the ac- 
j tive chairmanship of the hearing. 
General Johnson characterized the 


a minimum wage of between $14 and $16. 1 if need ‘be. The first of the spokesmen ? General Johnson said, “will be able to say | 
He presented statistical information on/|for the code was immediately “invited as| that anything was done here that did not | 


offer everybody the chance to present his | 
view.” 

He mentioned the willingness to cooper- 
ate shown by industrial leaders, especially 
by those of the textile industry who had 
| begun their work before the Recovery Act 
| was passed. He declared that the fullest 


minimum wages for four chief classes of | Of industry, labor and consumers set up | opportunity to be heard will be accorded 
workers as follows: Unskilled, $14.40; | by the Administration, General Johnson | to “labor, organized as well as unorgan- 


” | 
| ized. 

| Then he called upon Donald R. Rich- | 
| berg, general counsel for the Recovery| 


from night shifts, inclusion of tire fabric |covery measure by Deputy Administrator | Administration, to read the outline of pro- le 


At once the hearing went on to 


cedure. 


| the cotton code. |R 


“The spirit of this thing is one of part- 
“Facts 


|nership,” declared Deputy Allen. 


Work Against Time 
To Check Usual 
Summer Lull 


lem suggests a large number of subsidiary 
problems.” 

The following committees were organized 
at the first session of the council: 


Executive Committee: Gerard Swope (per- 
manent chairman), president, General Electric 
ompany. New York; John H. Fahey, pub- 
lisher, Worcester Post (Massachusetts); Gen. 
. E. Wood, president, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
peny, Chicago; Henry H. Heimann, executive 
manager, National Association of Credit Men, 


New York; Henry I. Harriman, president, 


meeting as “momentous.” The cotton tex-/ only are wanted, to be brought out publicly | United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 


linstance of the Recovery Administration's 


capi.al stock subscription during the 1932!before the recovery law was finally |olina, in a brief appearance at the hear-| aim which was to furnish “a suggestion, 


fiscal year, money advanced to the Cor- | 
poration by the Treasury has not been! 
carried in the ordinary budget. It has 
been carried in an unrelated account of: 
its own where it affects neither the ordi- 
nary expenditures nor deficit even though | 
the money must be borrowed by the| 
Treasury. 1 

The specific authorizations to the Cor- 
poration for the coming fiscal year total 
$1,068,000,000 and cover advances to the 
Federal land banks, to farmers through | 
tae farm loan commissioner, to the | 
States througl the Relief ag sree 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
for reclamation, for irrigation and levee | 


enacted. 

The Administrator, however, stated June 
30 that if a large part of industry does 
not present codes within the next 60 days 


the recovery administration will have been this system, the worker is required to at- | 


a failure. 

Developments during the week ended 
July 1 centered around the code for the 
cotton textile industry, the first on which 
public hearings were held. This code is 


regarded as setting a precedent with re- | 


spect to many principles involved, but Gen- 
eral Johnson has stated that some of the 
provisions are to be regarded distinctly 
as not in the nature of precedents. 
General Johnson referred specifically to 
the provisions relating to hours of labor 


| ing, called attention to the possibility that 
| much reemployment might be avoided by 
|the so-called stretch-out system. Under 


tend to more machines, thus reducing the 
need for personnel. 

| Administrator Johnson at once arranged 
| for a committee of three to investigate 
the question. The chairman is Robert W. 
| Bruere, of New York, former head of the 
| Bureau of Industrial Research, appointed 
| by Gen. Johnson. The other two members 


|}are George Harris, of Charlotte, N. C.,: 


|nominated by the National Recovery Ad- 
| ministration’s Industrial Recovery Com- 


retinancing, and for earthquake rehabili- | end wages, which he declared must not be | mittee, and Maj. George L. Berry, presi- 


tations. All of these specific authoriza- 
tions may not be exhausted in the coming’ 
fiscal mar. 

Bank Loans Continued | 


taken as a precedent by other industries. 

“The 40-hour week code,” said General 
Johnson, “proposed by the textile industry 
is no precedent for any other industry in 
different circumstances. The textile mills 


‘dent of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
|nominated by the Labor Advisory Com- 
| mittee, also a part of the Administration’s 
| organization. 

| Wage levels, child labor, night work for 


In addition the Corporation is to con-| pre at nearly full capacity, and there is) Women, hours of labor, the proposed lim~ 


tinue its loans to banks. 
ever, 


! It has, more- | 
unlimited authorizations for loans | 


to closed building and loan associations, | ieee week. It ought to be obvious to any- | of opinion at the hearings. Final deci-| Federal investigation into inc 
to processors of agricultural commodities, | body that an industry at a low rate would | Sions on all these questions rest with the returns carrying 


some question as to whether they can find 
sufficient skilled employes on a full 40- 


}itation on operation of machinery, and 
|other factors were subject to differences 


to the Secretary of Agriculture for the | have to have a shorter week to absorb its | Administration. 
2 reeds | Gen. Johnson expressed the view that 


purchase of Government owned cotton, | 
end to receivers of farm lands. ' 

The only revenues in the Corporation | 
loans and interest installments. Neither 
of these items has been estimated. j 

The so-called emergency account is the | 
third category of Government expendi- | 
tures for the coming year. What relation | 
it will bear to the ordinary budget has | 


not yet been disclosed by the Treasury. 
} 


unemployed workmen. 


|@ method, whereby industry and labor can 
| join hands “in the general effort “to pull 
|the country out of the blight of the past 
| three years.” 
He then introduced on his right the 
| Industrial Advisory Committee, as repre- 
|senting “industry at large” composed of 
nationally known executives. Behind him 
|he pointed to the members of the Con- 
;Sumers Advisory Committee, and on his 
jleft, to the Labor Advisory Committee, 
| chosen from men “who had demonstrated 
|@ liberality and a leadership,” irrespec- 
tive of region or trade. 

“Nobody at the close of any hearing,” 


RIGHT TO DEDUCT 
FOR STOCK LOSSES 


‘Revenue Bureau Investigating 
Claims in Income Tax Returns 








ome tax 
large deductions for 
| losses on stocks and all speculative enter- 
| prises is being carried on by the Bureau 


“A 40-hour week in industry generally |the proposal for various minimum-wage| of Internal Revenue. 


would not scratch the surface of our job| levels for unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, | 
account are the repayments on existing |of putting large numbers of unemployed | and highly skilled labor, or any similar | speculative undertakings aggregating $1,- | 

lback to work. Indeed, I know of no other | Classification, would be impractical. Such | 044,000,000. All of these claims will be, 
‘industry in which we could even receive | Wage fixing would delay adoption of the |jooked into in the Bureau’s investigation, | the Department and the most efficient ap- 


for consideration a code promising a 40- 
hour week.” 

The announcement followed a statement 
by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 


;gamated Clothing Workers, that other in-| 


dustries contemplating codes with a 


|code, he contended. He also declared his 
| belief that the fixing of a minimum wage 
| would tend to raise the whole wage level, 
}and suggested that the single minimum 
wage be tried to see if it would not have 
| that effect. 


Taxpayers last year claimed losses on 


| Work is being carried on both at head- 
| quarters and in the field. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Guy T. Helvering, announced on June 28 
|that reports coming to him continued to 
‘show that amended returns are being fil 


;no animosity.” Witnesses were “invited to! 
| this table as partners.” 

| The first was George A. Sloan, president 
| of the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., who 
presented the code in behalf of the whole 
jindustry. After the hearings, the code 
was scheduled to be taken under advise- 
|ment by the Administration. If approved 
by the President, it will become effective, 
|according to its present terms, as of 
July 17. 

Besides the cotton textile code, only the 
| cast iron soil pipe industry’s code of fair 
| competition has been formally submitted 
| t the Administration. Others are ex- 
pected to be submitted soon, after which 
hearing dates will be announced. 
| . . 
| Business Advisory 
| And Planning Council 
| Supplementing the efforts of the Na- 
| tional Recovery Administration to have 
| industry put its house m order, Secretary 
| of Commerce Roper called in conference 
| at Washington, June 26, the Business Ad- 
| visory and Planning Council for the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 
| This coluncil has just been organized, 
'at the suggestion of the Secretary, “to ad- | 
| vise periodically with him and to enable 
|the business community to express itself 
concerning the practices and policies of | 


|proach to the solution of the problems | 


| with which the Department deals under 
authority of the organic law.” 

“It has seemed to me during my experi- 
;ence at Washington,” Mr. Roper told the 
conference, “that business has always 


D. C.; Edmond C. Van Diest, president, 


tile code he described as being the first | and dispassionately. Criticisms must have !!ngton, 
General Service Corporation, Colorado Springs, 


Colo.; Austin Finch, president, Thomasville 
Chair Company, Thomasville, N. C.; O. Max 
Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina. 

Committees on general business prob- 
lems (5 to 7 members each): 

1. Committee on General Economic Research; 
this committee to name an advisory commit- 
tee of economists. This committee will be the 
executive committee of the larger committee; 
Gerard Swope, chairman. 

2. Committee on Decentralization of Indus- 
try. W. A. Julian, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man. 

3. Committee 
tions. Alfred P. Sloan, New York, chairman. 

4. Committee on Business Ethics, Unfair 
Competition, Standardization and Elimination 
of Wastes of Distribution. Lew Bahn, New 
York, chairman. 

5. Committee on Statistical Reporting and 
Uniform Accounts for Industry. W. S. Gif- 
ford, New York, chairman. 


Committee on departmental problems: 


Chairman, John H. Fahey, Worcester, Mass. 

1, Subcommittee on the Foreign Service of 
the Department. Chairman, Edward N. Hur- 
ley, Chicago. 

2. Subcommittee on the Work of the De- 
partment in Making Domestic Commerce Sur- 
veys. Chairman, Henry 8S. Dennison, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

3. Subcommittee on Fees for Departmental 
Services Chairman, Robert L. Lund, St 
Louis, Mo. 

4. Subcommittee on Reporting and Publica- 
tion Policy of the Department (including ques- 
tionnaires). Chairman, C. K. Leith, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


on International Trade Rela- | 


Fiscal Year Ends 
Third Successive 


Time With Deficit 


| Disbursements for Latest Pe- 
riod 1.7 Billions Over In- 
come; Fourth Unbalanced 
Budget Now Faced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tax which has continued since the begin- 
ning of the depression. 

The Government has collected only 
$401,000,000 from the income tax since the 
higher rates went tmto effect, although in 
the same period a year ago under the 
lower rates the tax yielded $440,000,000. 
The Treasury Department had estimated 
that the new rates would yield $520,000,000 . 
during the Jan. 1-June 30 period. 

New Excise Taxes 

While the income tax has lost its pre- 
dominance among revenue sources, the 
miscellaneous tax receipts have increased. 
The advance has reflected the imposition 
of 25 new excise, stamp and miscellaneous 
taxes. These taxes have yielded about 
$860,000,000 in the current fiscal year com- 
pared with $503,000,000 a year ago. 

Most important among the miscellaneous 
taxes is the levy on cigarettes which has 
been in effect many years and which after 
decreasing for some time has shown in- 
creases in the last two months. Among the 
new taxes the mogt important are those 
on beer, gasoline, bank checks, automobiles 
and electrical energy. All these except 
| the beer tax were imposed by the Revenue 
| Act of 1932. 
| Customs duties have brought in $250,- 
| 000,000 compared with $327,000,000 a year 
| ago, continuing a decline which started 
| with the depression. The Government col- 
| tected $98,757,600 on account of foreign 
obligations compared with nothing in the 
year before because of the moratorium. 
The rest has come from special and trust 
funds and from miscellaneous sources, 

Federal Expenditures 

On the expenditure side the budget has 
been marked by fairly general reduc- 
tions. Only the interest and sinking fund 
requirements of the public debt, the Pan- 
ama Canal costs and the foreign service 
retirement fund have shown increased 
costs. 

About a half of the billion dollar reduc- 
tion in expenditures during the year has 
been due to the fact that a year ago the 
Treasury advanced $500,000,000 to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in the 
form of a capital stock purchase. This ex- 





penditure, which has been the only ad- 
vance to the Corporation included in the 
| regular budget, was not duplicated this 
| year. 

| General expenditures have been reduced 
| by about $190,000,000. Last year $125,000,- 
| 





000 was advanced to Federal land banks, 
another expenditure which was not dupli- 
cated this year. Moreover, no loans to the 

| Farm Board, which last year amounted to 
$136,000,000 have been made this year. 
Only $100,000,000 has been allocated to the 

| adjusted service certificate fund compared 

| with $200,000,000 a year ago. These are 
the major reductions. 





Rate of Payments Cut 
To Air Mail Operators 
Service payments to air mail operators 
were reduced 25 per cent, effective July 
1, pending determination of new route ad- 
justments and new rates. 

In announcing the reduction, recessi- 
tated by the reduced appropriations, the 
Post Office Department stated that as 
yet there has been no curtailment of air 
mail routes. Operators have been asked, 
| however, to offer suggestions for route 
curtailments not later than July 9. 

There has been no change in air mail 
postal rates. 


Scheduled air lines in the United States 
carried 38,543 passengers in May and 
carried 122,414 pounds of express. This 
was announced June 30 by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
the figures being compiled from reports 
of 26 companies. 

For May, 1932, 32 companies reported 
45,105 passengers and 97,533 pounds of 
express. 





Increased Import Duties 
Are Ordered in Austria 


The Austriar government has just in- 
creased the conversion rate of the gold 
crown from 1.80 to 1.83 paper schillings, 
according to a report from Commercial 
Attache Gardner Richardson, Vienna, to 
the Commerce Department. 

Inasmuch as Austrian import duties are 
stated in gold crowns and payable in pa- 
per schillings, this increase in the conver- 
Sion rate is equivalent to an increase of 
1 2/3 per cent in all import duties. 














|by persons who took stock losses that) snoken with too many separate voices. It | 
| were not justified. has not ‘come to one’ with itself or with | 


to be covered by it. The money will be| mum, He proposed a general 50-cents-an- On Juvenile Labor | Commissioner Helvering disclosed that| its own problems before approaching the | 
the Bureau had received a cashier's | country and Government. Each separate | 


raised by Government borrowing, interest hour minimum. He com 
Ye , " plimented the : 2 . held | 
and sinking fund charges on which : |. Fixing of a minimum wage, it was held | 
tobe met by new taxes included in the /coton manufacturers, but urged them | py representatives of employers, would |Check, for $006 from an snonymous SOUre® interest, whether an industry or & part of 
Maa Geseusen Ast. Thaee mow tam | go a step further a ‘| eliminate child labor, since, they declared, bent, edhe a rte aan oan vale - industry, or a particular firm, has come 
ar ti 4 . ° ff “4 it would be uneconomical to hire minors "| here separately seeking to promote that 
€ estimated to yield $227,000,000. | Higher Minimum W age | — =. — he ge — taxpayer special interest without taking account of 
'And Shorter Work Week O FOCuryY TS Crees. |the needs of other business or labor or 


|when the fixed wage rate would have to| 
LONG-DISTANCE Higher minimum wages and a shorter | Provision specifically prohibiting employ- 


Three billion three hundred million Bose 
“din” ty odd “shorter week had been “demoralized” by | a , 
dollars of public works construction is|_ proposed 40-hour week and $10 mini- | Effect of Minimum Wage 


How will the world behave on 
Judgment Day? The sun reeled 
across the heavens, setting in the 





; ; aon in 
|be paid. Later, however, they agreed to a One agent is reported to have estab- | public aun 
lished leads in about 300 cases. All the) “There has been a series of se 
: . oe s parate | 
CALLS DECLINE 
Fell 20 Per Cent Below Tele- 


phone Traffic Year Ago | 


Long - distance telephone messages 
transmitted by 103 large telephone com-| 
panies decreased approximately one-fifth 
during the first four months of this year 
as compared with a similar period in 1932 
The decrease was 19.8 per cent. 

Total operating revenues during this 
period were 14.2 per cent below those of | 
the first four months of last year, while 
operating expenses were down 14 per 
cent. Net operating ineome decreased 
18 per cent. 

These figures were made public June 
28 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a summary of monthly reports 
of telephone companies having annual 
Operating revenues in excess of $250,000 
each. 


t 


work week were among the principal 
changes proposed. Witnesses included 
nationally known labor leaders, manufac- 
turers, two Senators, and representatives 
of women’s organizations. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, tes- 
tified that the evidence presented in the 
recent congressional hearings indicated 
that it would take a 30-hour week with 
a six-hour day to absorb 6,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Four million would be absorbed 


by a 40-hour week with a six-hour day. | 


He doubted that a 40-hour code with an 
eight-hour day would absorb 1,000,000 
men. He deemed a $10 minimum too low 
to increase purchasing power. 


President William Green, speaking for | 


the American Federation of Labor, “rec- 


ognized that the Recovery Administra- | 


tion’s hearings are pioneering work.” He 
said that the slack in employment would 
never wholly be taken up except by a 30- 
hour week and six-hour day for the 
worker, though no restriction need be put 
on hours of plant operation. He urged 


ment of minors under 16 years old in the 
| industry. 

| Some witnesses favored a prohibition 
; against night work for women. 

| The proposed limitation of hours of op- 
eration of machinery to two shifts of 40 
hours a week, totaling 80 hours, was pro- 
| tested by certain manufacturers on the 
{ground that they could not fill the re- 
| quirements for fabrics on the curtailed 
shifts. 

Mr. Green, for the Federation of Labor, 
said such a restriction is not necessary. 
Others contended that the limitation is 
needed to prevent overproduction and its 
attendant evils. 

In line with Gen. Johnson's statement 
that the affairs of the National Recovery 
Administration will be conducted “in a 
goldfish bowl.” the hearings were de- 
scribed by the Administration as an effort 
to get at the facts in public, without ani- 
mosity or conflict. 

Legal arguments, likely to lead to ex- 
tended conflict, were ruled out. Oppor- 
| tunity was afforded every interest to pre- 


} this work week for the Textile Code and sent its view, rst, in writing, then orally 


evidence will be developed before the Gov- 
ernment decides upon its procedure. 

The movement against unjustifiable loss 
deductions has two pMases. One is the 
campaign of investigation being carried on 
by the Bureau. The other is the voluntary 
filing of amended returns by taxpayers, 
showing that they made errors in comput- 
ing their losses. 
will be treated leniently, 
Helvering said. 

In cases which the Bureau uncovers it- 
self it will assess penalty taxes to cover 
the amounts which it believes due. If the 
taxpayer does not agree with the Bureau's 
redetermination, he may file a case be- 
fore the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


Commissioner 





No Wisconsin Sales Tax 
Madison, Wis.—A bill for a 2 per cent 
general sales tax to be effective for one 
year has been defeated in the Senate. 
The Legislature previously had rejected a 
bill providing for a limited tax on tobacco 
and cosmetics. 


This latter class of cases | 


pressures brought to bear upon the public | 
opinion of the country and upon the Gov- | 
|€rnment, which have been extremely nar- | 
; Tow in their purposes and objectives. They | 
have too frequently made impossible any | 
Fancy line of action oriented in the in- 
| terest of business as a whole and of the 
public welfare. 

“In this situation I reverted with} 
| Stronger conviction then ever to the idea | 
| that it would be of great value to the De- | 
partment and to the Government if we| 
might have more or less steady contact 
with an advisory business council which 
|through subcommittees and through 
| periodic meetings could do something to- | 
| ward bringing into unified focus the mani- | 
| fold voices of business. | 
| “There is the major problem of whether j 
or not we can effect adjustments and de- | 
vise controls which will avoid, or at least | 
ameliorate, the violent periodic oscillations 
in employment and income which have 
been becoming more and more extreme 
and disastrous with the advance of our in- 
dustrial system. This broad central prob- 
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north—overnight the world was 
shattered—A unique and amaz- 
ing novel of what may happen 
tomorrow. 
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WORKING OUT TERMS 








OF CODE AS BASIS IN PLANNING INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 





Problems of “Partnership Compact” Considered at Cotton Textile Hearing---Should Provisions Abolish Child Labor?--What Should Be Maximum Number of Hours in Work Week 
and Minimum Wage?--Equality for Women and Negro Workers---Effective Measures for Absorbing Unemployed 


A hearing on the first code sub- 
mitted under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was held June 
27, 28 and 29, when the proposed 
code of the cotton textile industry 
was considered. The code was pre- 
sented by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute and the hearing was conducted 
by Gen. Hugh A. Johnson, Admin- 
istrator, and the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, W. L. Allen, assisted by 
Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the 
Administration. (The code was 
printed in the issue of June 17-24.) 

In addition to hearing advocates 
of the code, witnesses appeared in 
favor of the exemption of certain 
specialized textile industries. Rep- 
resentatives of labor also were heard. 
The question of child labor was in- 
terjected, and the following excerpts 
are taken from the transcript of the 
hearing on this subject: 


Child Labor Affected 


By Minimum Wage 
June 27 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administra- 
tor of the National Recovery Act: I 
want to ask you one question that 
came up in connection with the dis- 
cussion you had of the-child labor pro- 
vision of your code 

I understand—and it was the under- 
standing, I think, of those who helped 
prepare the legislation for submission 
to Cengress—that the minimum wage 
was a minimum wage in fact, and that 
whatever advantage the industry had 
out ‘of employment of children in the 


past was that they paid children less 
than they paid adults, and that the 
child labor provisions more or less 


eliminated themselves by the elimina- 
tion of any advantage due to the low 
wages paid to children; that is, there is 


a minimum for everything. Is that 
right? 
George A. Sloan, representing cot- 


ton textile industry: That is correct, 
with the exception of the three classi 
fications that were discussed; that is, 
learners for six weeks, and outside yard 
help and cleaners 

General Johnson: You have no in- 
terest in maintaining child labor in 
connection with this code? 

Mr. Sloan: We have no interest in 
maintaining child labor; that is cor- 





rect. We make the point that there 
is, in fact. practically no child labor 
today. With this code, you will find 


in 60 or 90 days’ time there will be no 
child labor. 


Proposal to Abolish 


Employment of Minors 
June 28 
Mr. Sloan: Mr. Administrator, and 
Mr. Chairman, you asked me yester- 


day if our group would assent to put- 


ting into our code an express pro- 
vision against the employment of 
minors under the age of 16. The ques- 


tion did not come up in our preliminary 
hearing with the Government and 
labor, but it was brought up in a 
meeting of our industry committee last 
night 

We believe, as you put it yesterday, 
the minimum wage provision of the 
code will end child labor, which has al- 
ready reached a vanishing point in 
this country; but we wish to go be- 
yond this. I would like to have the 
chair recognize a member of our com- 
mittee who has been an outstanding 
leader in our industry in promoting the 
welfare of the mills and their employes. 
I refer to T. M. Marchant, now presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, representing the 
southern section of our industry; for 
two years southern vice president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, and for 
three years president of the South 
Caroline Association 

T. M. Marchant: Mr 
is a time that brings a good deal of 
happiness to me For many years, 
serving the textile industry, I have 
been interested in something we are 
now considering most seriously. With 
your permission, I would like to read 


Chairman, this 





a statement which I have just pre- 
pared. 
Our cotton textile industry com- 


mittee believes that it would be help- 
tul to the broad movement, if the Ad- 
ministrtor is agreeable, to put an ex- 
press provision in the cotton textile 
code that the employment of minors 
under 16 years of age be not permitted 
curing the emergency. 

W. L. Aflen, Deputy Administrator: 
Mr. Marchant, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my personal ap- 
preciation—and I am sure Gen. John- 
son will want to express his apprecia- 
tion—for this spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the entire textile group. It 
is a grand way to approach this part- 
nership deal, and I am_= sure Gen. 
Johnson will want to speak to that 





Johnson: Of course, the sug- 
inclusion in the code is one ot 
significant developments of 
this hearing As a matier of sub-e 
stance, what you proposed, as I under- 
Stood it, in the beginning was tanta- 
mount to the elimination of child la- 
bor, because if you have a minimum 
wage Which is a minimum for adults 
as well as adolescents and children, as 
a practical matter you have eliminated 
child labor, The point that was made 
here yesterday, that you give that an 
absolute definite ending and a sort of 
era in this connection, and I add my 
congratulations to those of the deputy 
administrator. 


gested 
the most 





Views of Labor on Hours and Wages 








At the hearing June 28 the atti- 
tude of labor toward the code was 
presented. Excerpts from the tes- 
timony follow: 

Thomas McMahon, 
United Textile Workers of America: 
If we were free to assume that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is in- 
tended merely as the commencement 
of what we may term an inching along 
process toward a somewhat more de- 
condition, then we might as- 
sume that the code as offered by the 
cotton textile industry is acceptable. 
We are not free to assume that. It 
can not be assumed 

On the contrary, :t must be accepted 
as fact that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is intended to create a 
prosperous nation of prosperous peo- 
ple who have work from which they 
may earn at least a sustaining wage 
and from which they may derive a 
purchasing power sufficient to con- 
tinue all American industry in full and 
operation. 


representing 


sirable 


prosperous 

Therefore we have to oppose the 
propositions relating to hours of work 
and to wages as set forth in the code 
now under consideration 

We recommend that section or para- 
graph II of the proposed code be 
amended to read as follows: 

“On and after the effective date, the 
minimum wage that shall be paid by 
smployers in the cotton textile indus- 
try to any unskilled employes shall be 
at the rate of $14 per week, and there 
shall be no employment of persons un- 
jer 16 years of age.” 


Higher Minimum Wage 
Is Urged by Labor 


Our objection to the provisions of 
section or paragraph II as proposed 
by the Cotton Textile Industry Com- 
mittee is upon the following grounds: 

1—Because it in fact fails to eS- 
tablish an actual minimum wage; 

2.—Because the suggested rates of 
$10 and $11 are too low; and 

3.—Because it fails specifically to 
prohibit child labor and contains no 
limitations upon hours during which 
women may be employed. 

We contend that the minimum wage, 
at whatever figure it may be set, must 
provide for no exceptions. We object 
to the figures now before us as being 
totally inadequate, whether the work- 
rs be possessed of special skill, or of 
no so-called skill. 

We do not believe it proper to en- 
cumber the record with statistics as 
to the cost of living, much less to en- 
jarge it with statistics as to the cost 
of such an animal existence as would 
be enforced by a minimum wage of 
$10 a week or of $11 a week. 

Further. we can not agree to the fix- 
ing of a differential between the min- 

unm, wage in the North and in the 
South. The onty defense for such a 
diuierential is past bad practice and a 
fancied difference in the cost of living 
We find no authority for agreeing 








that there is difference 

Southern workers in the textile in- 
justry have lived more cheaply, we 
concede, than have northern workers. 


So have Mexican workers and so have 


Chinese workers We are not here to 





determine how cheaply life can be 
maintained, nor to fix minimum wages 
upon that basis 

Objection is made to the provisions of 
section or paragraph III of the pro- 
posed code, wherein the maximum 
hours of labor of employes is fixed at 
40 hours per week, upon the ground 
that such a maximum is excessive for 
the reasons hereinafter stated. 


Shorter Work Period 
For Absorbing Idle 


We predicate our objection to the 
proposed provisions upon the following 
grounds 

1—That a 
bring about the 


40-hour week will not 
reemployment of all 
those normally engaged in the indus- 
try within the spirit, purpose and in- 
tent of the President's rehabilitation 
program 

2.—That a 40-hour schedule, with the 
present stretchout system, operates to 
cast an undue physical burden upon a 


class of workers that have been too 
long oppressed 
3.—That such a schedule is incon- 


sistent with the Government's pro- 
nouncement of a sound labor policy as 
contained in the provisions of the pub- 
lic works program wherein a 30-hour 
week is fixed as a maximum. 

Figures of the Department of Labor 
indicate, contrary to the figures here- 
tofore submitted, that the number of 
persons presently employed in the in- 
dustry is approximately 347,000 

Proponents of the suggested code 
State that the adoption of a 40-hour 
weekly schedule will permit of the ab- 
sorption of all those normally engaged 
in the industry. This we contend to 
be inaccurate, for the reason that the 
United States Census figures show that 
during the period 1923 to 1929, inclusive, 
approximately 450,000 persons were en- 
gaged in the industry. This being true 
then we contend that the adoption of 
a 35-hour schedule will more nearly 
permit of the reemployment of the ap- 
proximately 100,000 unemployed than 
will the proposed 40-hour schedule. 


Temporary Status 
Of Wage Schedules 

In closing, permit me to say further 
that we do not accept. the $14 mini- 
mum as a permanent minimum, and we 
serve notice of our intention to appear 
and plead for establishment of a new 
and higher figure as soon as we believe 
conditions in the industry and the gen- 
eral condition of the national industrial 
structure warrant us in making such 
a plea. 

Gen. Johnson: When you say that 
in your opinion. the 40-hour week 
would not serve to reemploy, on two 
40-hour shifts, 100,000, but that a 35- 
hour week would do so—that is what 
you say? 

Mr. McMahon: Ves sir; and I will 
tell you why. And one of the strange 
things that came up that brought out 
this change in the program was that 
when Mr. Amory was speaking he 
designated that as five days of seven 
hours, and five hours on Saturday. I 
aid that if that is true and the manu- 
facturers can allocate seven hours to 
five days, why should we have to sup- 
port their own argument of extra Sat- 
urday work, as during the entire state- 
they claimed that 60 hours would 
l 5 seven is 35, and 

















that would abolish the entire Satur- 
day. That is why some of these things 
came in that were not presented dur- 
ing the discussion of this code. 

Gen. Johnson: You are entitled to 
bring here any facts—and we want you 
to do so—or any point of view. The 
only point is, this is not an adversary 
proceeding It is an attempt at co- 
operation, and we just want statements 
of fact. We are going to confine every- 
body to that. You understand that, 

Mr. McMahon: I have cooperated. 

Gen. Johnson: I know you have. I 
do want to get your point of view ex- 
actly. If you were going to reduce it, 
your criticism of this code is you think 
the 40-hour week is too long? 

Mr. McMahon: Too long. 

Gen. Johnson: You say 35 hours? 

Mr. McMahon: Yes, sir. 

Weekly Wage of $14 
For Unskilled Worker 

Gen. Johnson: Of course, nobody 
thinks any of this thing is permanent. 
We can't crystallize any hours of work 
or minimum wage. We are addressing 


a condition. Your idea is as to the im- 
mediate situation? 

Mr. McMahon: As to the immediate 
Situation, $14. I want to say, General, 
n the old one I had $12. I have now 
changed it because of the arguments of 
the employers. 


Gen, Johnson: Were there any facts 


brought out by the employer that 
caused you to change that? 

Mr. McMahon: Yes. The very fact 
that the 40-40 would in a very short 


time, on their knowledge and my ex- 
perience of the industry, bring about a 
surplus production, that the dividing 
up of the proceeds relative to the con- 
cessions that may or may not be 
granted to them, in so far as the sta- 
bilization of prices is concerned, would 
give us textile workers in the mill a 
better opportunity to partake of them. 

Gen. Johnson: You are arriving at 
35 hours by a mathematical calcula- 
tion that you have made as to what 
you think is the number of hours 
necessary to reemploy the unemployed 
workers in the textile industry? 

Mr. McMahon: Absolutely 








Condition of Workers in Textile Industry 





Mr. Allen ‘(Deputy Administrator). 
The next one to appear is William E. G. 
Batty, secretary, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Textile Council 

William E. G. Batty: Under Section 
2 of the proposed code we would pro- 
pose a minimum wage of $14.40 per 
week as a minimum for all unskilled 
workers anywhere within the industry, 
including cleaners and outside em- 
ploves.. 

We contend any apprenticeship for 
unskilled jobs is unwarranted, and re- 
spectfully urge its disallowance, We 
further urge disallowance of the pro- 
posed exception of cleaners and outside 
employes from the minimum wage 
schedule for unskilled workers 

We submit that labor falls naturally 
into four general divisions, based ac- 
cording to their experience or skill or 
both: i. e., 1, unskilled; 2, semiskilled; 
3. skilled; 4, highly skilled. 


Minimum Wage Proposals 
For Four Labor Classes 

We propose for your consideration the 
following minimum wages for each of 
divisions of labor, viz: 
semiskilled, $18; 
skilled, $30 





these natural 
1, unskilled, $14.40; 2 
3, skilled, $22.50; 4, highly 

Section No. 3, Code We submit that 
the only legitimate exceptions to the 
maximum hours are the office and su- 
pervisory staff. 

Since the purpose of the act is to 
spread employment, it is clear that the 
opportunity here afforded to absorb 
unemployed mechanics, engineers, elec- 
tricians. firemen, etc., should not be 
lost. Many of these craftsmen have 
been displaced through mechanical de- 
vices and will never again resume their 
old positions 

The opportunity for employment here 
offered is the only visible opportunity 
for them to exercise their special tal- 
ents acquired through years of training. 
Many are too old to learn new jobs 
that will assure them a life to which 
they have now become accustomed. AS 
indisputable that they con- 
high type of citizenship. 
urge this board, as 
soon as practicable, to eliminate the 
working of women or minors after 6 
p. m. and to approve as a policy in the 
initiation of the operation of the ap- 
proved code a rule that will require em- 
preference to women 
first shift, wherever 
extends be- 


a class it is 
Stitute a very 


We respectfully 


ployers to give 
and minors on the 
second-shift employment 
yond 6 p. m 

Section 8.—We 
three obvious forms of u 
structive competition other 
competition in price. 

I might say in an aside, that the 
employers’ code indicates one very defi- 
nite unfair and destructive competitive 
practice, and that is unfair competi- 
tion in price. And I would indicate 
for your consideration others which we 
consider quite as obvious: 

1—A single minimum wage for un- 
skilled workers which would tend to 
depress the wages of all other labor to 


indicate 
and de- 
an unfair 


respectfully 






the nearest possible point above that 
minimum 
2.—Arbitrary and unscientific and 


nonconsultive “stretch-out.” 
3.—Failure to adopt uncostly but ac- 

cepted scientific devices for measuring 

production of pieceworkers. 

We urge this Board to seek to effect 
—as soon as reasonably possible—the 
installation of pick clocks upon every 
loom that operates two shifts under a 
piece-rate system, 


Recognized Classes 
Of Textile Workers 

That is signed by myself. There is 
an appendix which, perhaps in fairness 
to the employers, ought to be read, 
inasmuch as it sets forth what in our 
judgment are the generally recognized 
classifications of employes, according 
to the four divisions set forth. I say 
recognized—recognized by a_ tradition 
of the industry. According to analysis 
of the wages paid there is a differ- 
entiation in all cases between respec- 
tive types of workers, and they natu- 
rally fall within these four divisions. 

So much for that. I hesitate to go 
into some matters for fear that they 
may be considered argumentative; but 
two or three minutes would, I think, 
suffice to permit our side of certain 
statements which were permitted other 


speakers yesterday, who were given 
some latitude in these matters. And, 
if permissible, I would like to go 


briefly into that. 

Mr. Allen: I am _ particularly en- 
couraged to grant you that opportu- 
nity, because, although I can not ap- 
praise the true value of the facts you 
have presented, your method of pres- 
entation so completely coincides with 
my wishes that I certainly want to 
grant you the two or three minutes 
You have made a real con- 
tribution to our information, whether 
it is correct or incorrect. 

Mr. Batty: As a matter of fact, 1 
would this opportunity to say 
this: That it is our custom—and we 
have no wish to change it, and see no 
reason to change it from long experi- 


you ask 








ence—to realize the only thing we are 
interested in is the Whatever 
our opinions may be, if they differ 
irom the facts, our opinions are bound 
to change in with what- 
ever the facts may be 
Gen. Johnson: I 


facts. 


accoraance 


would like to in- 
terject there a moment. While we are 
feeling toward a procedure and es- 
tablishing precedents as we go along. 
I want to congratulate you on your 
presentation. I it stands as a 
model for that sort of presentation in 
this sort of a case. 


think 


Skill Requirements 
In Textile Industry 


Mr. Batty: I think perhaps it might 
be permissible if I drew the other side 
of the picture of the skilled workers 
in our industry as 1 conceive them; 
and I think many share that opinion 
with me, both among our own em- 
ployers and among our group 

It was interred yesterday, if not ab- 
solutely stated, that the general skill 
of the textile operative did not exceed 
greatly that of a laundry team driver. 
My craft happens to be that of loom 
fixer. That is how I hapepned to earn 
my living for a number of years, and 
I can assure you it is quite different 
from that. 


I don't say a loom fixer is of the 
highest skill, but I do say he is high 
skilled in our industry and comparable 
with many who are graded outside of 
our industry as being highly skilled. 
He is certainly obviously a specialist 
in his line, just as an auto mechanic 
is in his; and I doubt if anybody would 
have the temerity to say’ that a first 
class auto mechanic was not a skilled 
worker. As a matter of fact, a loom 
fixer, before he can be a loom fixer 
has first to be a weaxer. 

Gen, Johnson: Mr. 
don’t need to make any 
that. That was a perfectly 
Statement, 

Mr. Batty: All right. I am glad of 
that. That saves me some difficulty. 

There is one thing I would very 
much like to say before I conclude. I 
think it would be a fantastic ruling— 
and I can’t conceive of this Adminis- 
tration ever agreeing to it—that the 
tire mill should ever be designated as 
something other than textile mills. 


Batty, you 
argument on 
ridiculou: 


I did want to say be- 
fore I sat down was this: That we 
take it for granted that this Admin- 
istration will not assume, because the 
textile industry has been traditionally 
a low-paid industry and because it is 
now a low-paid industry, that, as in- 
dicated yesterday, it ought properly re- 
main to be a low-paid industry. We 
beliéve—an@ I dont want to get in 
conflict with the members of the con- 
sumer’s group here—but, in all candor 
and honesty, it is our confirmed belief 
that the public generally have bought 
their textiles too cheap. 

They have bought them at the ex- 
pense of labor, with the result that 
textile labor has been at a tremendous 
jisadvantage as against other forms 
of labor that perhaps were no more 
skillful. That result has been that we 
have been unable and are today un- 
able, because of our low wage status 
to consume the products and services 
of other industries; and it boils down 
to the fact that our share of the na- 
tional wealth has not come to us at all. 

The public have bought their tex- 
tiles too cheap at our expense We 
hope that when the matter of fixing 
prices—if ever such a procedure is ap- 
proved—comes up, this Administra- 
tion will do all in its power to see to 


A thing that 


it that, whatever price is approved, it 
will be sufficient and be adequate to 
put the textile workers at least on a 


relative and comparative basis with 
other forms of labor. 





Pay and Working Hours of Machinists 





Mr. Allen. Thinking along the idea 
of putting into effect this basic code, 
if a minimum scale were fixed below 
which no one could be employed, would 
not these different stages automatically 


adjust themselves to a relationship to 
that minimum? 

Mr. Batty. We do not think so. We 
think that in a very active market, with 
labor very scarce and employers bid- 


ding for labor in competition with each 
other, that these various differentials 
might be protected; but we think that, 
the minute you establish one minimum 
basis for all, from that time on there 
is a strong natural temptation for em- 
ployers to say “All right. We have had 
to come up with the unskilled, the few 
of them that there are; but we are go- 
ing to take it out of the others.” And 
the temptation will be to depress every- 
they do not 








body above that, so that 
receive more-—not a penny more—than 
they need to give above the lowest 
penny 

H. J. Carr (General Vice President, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists): Paragraph 2 of the proposed code 


of fair competition for the cotton textile 
industry provides a minimum rate ot 
$10 per week in the South and $11 per 
week in the North, with 40 hours of 
labor; but it does not provide minimum 
rates for the highly skilled machinists 
and those expert mechanics who main- 
repair machinery, who are 
of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. These machinists 
are specially high-skilled men who 
should be guaranteed in any code a 
minimum wage that will be comparable 


to the wages paid to men in like service 


and 


tain 
member 


in other industries 

It is important that uniformity be 
maintained as between this code and 
any other code that might be approved. 

The minimum rate of pay for ma- 
chinists employed in railroad shops, and 
which rate is practically standard for 
the entire United States, is 80 cents 
per hour for a 48-hour week, or $38.40 
per week, with higher rates for main- 
tenance men, such as are employed in 
the textile industry and in many other 
industrie 

Our desire, therefore 
lowing language be added at the end 
of Paragraph 2: “The minimum rate 
for machinists, loom fixers, repair shop 
crews and maintenance men shall be 
$38.40 per week.” 

Paragraph 3 of the above-mentioned 


is that the fol- 


code excepts repair shop crews from 
the provisions of the minimum hours 
per week, and it is our desire that re- 
pair shop crews be eliminated from 
these exceptions. 

William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor: I am of the 
opinion that the 40-hour work week 
as set forth in the Induistrial Code 
does not in itself serve to bring about 
a realization of the primary purpose 
of the Industrial Recovecry Act. 

I think an investigation would dis- 
close that It would change very little 
the hours of labor now being worked 
in the textile mills of New England. 
It would, I think, change the number 
of hours of work very considerably in 
the southern States. What we need 
to do is to adjust the hours of labor 
so that the slack of unemployment 
may be taken up 


Five-day Work Week 
Of Six Hours Daily 


I am of the opinion that the code 
should provide for a six-hour day and 
a five-day work week. That should 
be the basic hours of labor in the tex- 
tile industry. I am of the opinion that 
such an adjustment of the number 
of hours work per day and the num- 
ber of days work per week in the tex- 
tile industry is necessary, if that great 
industry is to @o its part in taking 
up the slack in unemployment. 

I want to make that position quite 
clear—that, in proposing the six-hour 
day and five-day week, I do not have 
in mind any limitations placed upon 
the operation of mills and plants. If 
it is necessary in order to serve the 
trade to work two shifts or three shifts 


or even four, I think that should be 
permitted. It is only by bringing on 
a new crew for each new shift that 


we will be able to take up the slack of 
unemployment. I am gure it is not 
the purpose of the Industrial Recovery 
Act to impose any limitation upon 
production. 

On the minimum rates of pay, I am 
of the opinion that, admirable as the 
suggestion is as made in this code, the 
minimum rates of pay are altogther 
too low. I am not sure that the min- 
imum rate of $11 will change the min- 
imum rate now in effect in New Eng- 
land mills. 








Danger of Minimum Rate 








These two suggestions: The six- 
hour day and the five-day week, as the 
standard work day and work week, 
and, I should think, the minimum rates 
of pay should be somewhere between 
$14 and $16 per week, if we are to de- 
velop purchasing power. 

I am not fundamentally opposed to 
the regulation of the number of hours 
machines shall work, if, in your inves- 
tigation, you find that is necessary. I 
would not be opposed to it, although I 
think the teeth which I believe are 
in the Industrial Recovery Act will 
serve to prevent this overdevelopment 
and overproduction, even if you put 
it on the shorter week and shorter 
hour basis 

I think in the general operation of 
our economic laws and market require- 
ments, the plant that has some special 
business will be able to operate; the 
one that should be operated on two 
shifts can do it, and the one that can 
operate three shifts can do it, and the 
one which can operate only one can 
do that. I may be wrong 








eerie 


General Johnson: We are in a con- 
dition now with regard to stabilization. 

Mr. Green: I know that. I think 
that is what will save these gentlemen 
—to meet and agree on fair prices and 
fair trade practices; and that is the 
thing that is going to protect them. I 
am in accord with that. 

They have the opportunity. The 
door is open for them to do that, and 
to arrange to pay decent wages, be- 
cause they have the opportunity to 
establish decent prices and,to prevent 
the minorities from engaging in unfair 
practices, 

General Johnson: I agree with you 
that we have to be very astute to see 
that these minimums do not become 
maximums. I also agree that we must 
be careful with these graduations 
which normally exist in various grades 
of skilled labor that they shall be 
maintained. If in the execution of 
whatever we do here we find that there 
is a drifting away from our well es- 
tablished economic differences between 





the rates of pay and labor in indus- 
try, it will be up to us to see that that 
does not happen. 

Sidney Hillman (president, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers): It is my 
judgment that the 40-hour week will 
not give reemployment where we find 
almost 50 per cent of our people out 
of work; and, in my judgment, unless 
this act is carried out in a manner that 
will put millions of people back to work 
we may have to go back to something 
else that none of us wants 

We would need on the business of to- 
day a 27-hour week to take care of the 
people put out from the industry. Iam 
not suggesting 27 hours I know we 
can not remedy the whole thing over- 
night. We know also there will be a 


natural increase in business; and, be- 
cause of that, we believe that a 40-hour 
week will not meet the situation. 

Gen. Johnson: What you would like 
to see is the 30-hour week, regardless 
of— 

Mr. Hillman: I would not say that. 
I would say that the 40-hour week wiil 
not meet the situation, even in the bill. 
The 30-hour week in the bill provides 
for 10 weeks of the year up to 40. 

Gen. Johnson: You are not advocat- 
ing a 30-hour week for all the emer- 
gencies? Do I understand you to ad- 
vocate a 40-hour week,, 

Mr. Hillman: No, sir; not:a 40-hour 
week. I believe, on the picture, 40 
hours is not justified. I would advocate 
30, but I would weaken my argument. 








Effect of Code on Women Workers 








June 29 

The effect of the code upon women 
workers was discussed June 29. The 
views of the Negro Industrial League 
also were presented. Excerpts from the 
transcripts follow 

John P. Davis, Fxecutive 
The Negro Industrial League: 
labor and Negro consumers have a 
vital interest at stake in the admin- 
istration of this Act. Because this is 
the first of these hearings and be- 
cause we have now begun to mold a 
policy which is bound to affect future 
deliberations, the Negro Industrial 
League has felt it imperative that it 
be represented here 

Our major contentions, which will be 
supported by fact and followed by spe- 
cific recommendations are simply 
stated: If the cost of living is to be 
increased, the already low buying power 
of the Negro family must be raised. The 
numbers of Negro workers totally un- 
employed already far exceeds the Negro 
percentage of the total population. If, 
as indicated, only a _ part—approxi- 
mately one-half of those unemployed 
are to be aided by proposals now pend- 
ing. then it is essential that a proper 
share of Negro labor be aided by the 
reemployment program 

These propositions are as true for the 
cotton textile industry as they are for 
any of the other basic industries. 

We specifically recommend 

1—That Clause II of the 
amended to include in its minimum 
wage provisions those classes now 
designated as cleaners and outside 
employes. 

2——That Clause III of the code be 
amended or modified to include in its 
maximum weekly hours of _ service 
provisions those classes now desig- 
nated as outside crews and cleaners. 

3—That in order that human 
misery among all classes of American 
citizens may be lessened, there’ be 
added to the code the provision that, 
in the reemployment of workers in the 
cotton textile industry, it shall be the 
express policy of the employers of the 
industry to make no distinction be- 
tween races and classes of American 
citizens, 


Secretary 
Negro 


code be 


Status of Equality 
For Women Workers 


Miss Maud Younger, chairman, Na- 
tional Woman's Party, New York: We 
wish to state our approval of the fact 
that sections 2 and 3 of the textile 


code apply to men and women alike 
and to emphasize the importance of 
including this same equal standard in 
all other codes which may come be- 
lore you 

We do not 
other phases of 
only urge that all 
ing paid employment shall apply alike 
to all persons, and that this standard 
of equality of opportunity for men 
and women be observed in all de- 
cisions of the Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

Speaking to section 3 of the code, 
relative to hours, it was urged yester- 
day by Mr. McMahon and others that 
this textile code be amended to pro- 
hibit women from working after 6 
o'clock at night. Now of all the dis- 
criminatory laws against women there 
is none which has resulted in greater 
loss of employment than closing to 
women work at night which is open to 
men 


take any position as to 
these sections We 
regulations regard- 


Since the depression have had a 
two-fold struggle. They have had to 
struggle against the depression and 


they have had to struggle against hav- 
ing their jobs taken away to make 
work for some one else. From one 
end of the country to the other, when 
citizens have met to consider finding 
work for the unemployed, almost in- 
variably it was suggested that some of 
the work be provided by dismissing 
the women 

This stupendous undertaking which 
you are directing is about the only 
thing which holds out hope for work 
for women. The Recovery Act as 
passed by Congress makes no dis- 
tinction between men and women, and 
we ask that this Board maintain the 
same policy. 


Mr. Allen: If I understand you cor- 


rectly, you bring up what seems to me 
to be a very important point. In the 
first place, you did make the point 


that there should be no discrimination 
against women. 

This code as it is proposed makes 
no mention of whether it be male, 
female, black, white or anything. It 
expresses it as a minimum’ wage 
Therefore, does it seem to you, estab- 
lishing that minimum in this manner, 
fhat it is in effect a_ stronger pro- 
tection or is it a weaker protection to 
women employes than if there were 
submitted a minimum for women 
work? 

Miss Younger: We believe this is 
a much greater protection. 

Mr. Allen: Therefore, as I under- 
stand you, if correctly, you are not in 
favor of writing into the code any pro- 
vision with respect to the hours, 
whether after 6 p. m. or after 10 p. m., 
which women may work? 

Miss Younger: I mean _ differen- 
tiating between men ana women. 

Mr. Allen: Making a_ distinction 
between them on the hours worked? 

Miss Younger: No. 


Mr. Allen: I think the _ points 
which you have made are very power- 
ful, because you approach it from the 
standpoint not of chivalry or emotion, 
but from the standpoint of what actu- 
ally happens if, in setting up certain 
safeguards for women, you put a con- 
dition on management the results of 
which is a discrimination against wo- 
men. Am I correct? 

Miss Yonuger: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Allen: The next speakers will 
unquestionably have greater difficulty 
in restricting their expressions to the 
Clauses II and III, Before they present 
their discussion, I can say to them that 
representing consumers, as I under- 
stand they do, one approach to the 
problem could be the effect of minimum 
wages and the effect of maximum hours 
on the consumer resulting from the in- 
creased cost of merchandise, 


Miss Lucy R. Mason, General Sec- 
retary, National Consumers League: 
I am sorry to have to correct what you 
think Iam. The National Consumers 
League was organized locally in 1890 
and nationally in 1899, for the protec- 
tion of workers in industry. Its princi- 
ple is to arouse the consumer public’s 
sense of responsibility for conditions 
under which goods are made and dis- 
tributed, and to focus that responsi- 
dility so that something may happen, 
hat laws may be passed, ‘to protect 
vorkers 

It is recognized that the low standard 
of wages in the cotton textile industry 
is largely due to over-expansion, excess 
production and a large constant sur- 
plus of labor. The control of produc- 
tion provided by the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, coupled with a minimum wage 
and maximum hours code, should en- 
able this industry for the first time to 
pay adequate living wages. Yet the 
minimum wage rates proposed by the 
industry are dangerously near the sub- 
standard rates hitherto in effect. 

Out of our experience in the National 
Consumers League, we have discovered 
in America that a minimum wage does 
not tend to become maximum, It is a 
Story too long to tell you, but the 
Consumers League was the first pro- 
ponent of minimum wage laws in this 
country. It has been their experience 
that in America minimum rates do not 
tend to become the maximum, but es- 
tablish bargaining power for the more 
skilled worker, and that the wages rap- 
idly rise above the minimum. 

The establishment of a low minimum 
yage rate in a basic industry will set 
a dangerous precedent for other indus- 
tries; not only those which come in 
competition with cotton textiles, but 
the example of this industry will af- 
fect the standards proposed by other 
groups, as witness the mercantile code 
just published. 


Work Insurance 


In All Industries 

In view of the fact that some States 
do not have workmen's compensation 
laws, we suggest that consideration be 
given—not only in the Cotton Textile 
Code but in all codes—to the most 
immediate and effective method of giv- 
ing all workers the protection of this 
type of insurance. 

Mr. Allen: If a minimum wage is 
established covering all employes, in- 
cluding learners, in your judgment will 
that have the effect of causing discrim- 
ination against Negro employes in the 
South? 

Miss Mason: The minimum for all 
employes I believe would help. I be- 
lieve there is a tendency to believe 
that the colored worker needs less than 
the white worker. To include all of 
the employes will give a better oppor- 
tunity for the Negro at the exclusion 
get a better wage. 

Mr. Allen: In your judgment, Miss 
Mason, it will not result in the em- 
ployment of the white of the exclusion 
of the Negro? 

Miss Mason: I do not know that I 
know the answer to that question. I 
realize there is a danger. I can not 
answer it fully and authoritatively. I 
would like to see the principle estab- 
lished and then see if common sense 
will not justify it. 

Mr. Allen: Passing to the same 
point as it applies to women, irrespec- 
tive of the views which you have ex- 
pressed in favor of laws dealing with 
minimum wages and working condi- 
tions for women, do you recommend 
that this code set forth any specific 
provisions for women, either with re- 
spect to their minimum different from 
the ordinary minimum or in any other 
respect? 

Miss Mason: No, sir. I very much 
wish that this code be established with 
so high a minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours that I would want to see 
men and women equally included. 

Mr. Allen: Is that, perhaps, more 
strongly done by making no mention 
of or any attempt to discriminate or set 
up those two distinct classes? 

Miss Mason: I think it is better. You 
are asking a question which is rather 
involved. When it comes to night 
work, if night work hours can be short 
enough, and reduced to not exceeding 
six hours a night with 20 minutes rest 
period, then I should say that it should 
be equal for the two sexes. If we 
are going to go back to the 8 or 10 
hour night I would like to see women 
excluded, let us say, between 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m., unless they are following 
the last hour on a day’s shift which 
had been reasonably short. 
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POWERS granted to the executive | 
* branch of the Government by| 


legislation at the special session of 
Congress extend into a large propor-| 
tion of the activities carried on in the 
United States. 

Some of the authority granted is| 
of emergency nature, some is limited 
to a definite period of operation, and 
some is designed as permanent legis- 
lation for the betterment of the coun- 
try’s economic and social welfare. 

Business, industry, agriculture, 
banking, railroads, forestry, power de- 
velopment, the home owner, and the 
processor of foodstuffs are among the 
outstanding elements in the Nation’s 
life that are affected specifically by 
the legislation. The indirect effects to 
touch practically every individual. 

Have Broad Authority 

Administrators of the new laws 
wield extensive powers, subject to ap- 
proval of the President in most cases. 
The principal administrative positions 
established and their occupants are) 
as follows: 

Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Administration—Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson. Deputy Administrators, W. 
L. Allen. Dr. Earl D. Howard, A. D. 
Whiteside, C. C. Williams, K. M. Simp- 
son, Nelson Slater. 

Administrator of Public 
Col. Donald H. Sawyer. 

Governor of Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration—Henry Morgenthau Jr. 

Administrator of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration — George N. 
Peek. Co-administrator, Charles J. 
Brand.* Others high in the agricul- 
tural administration are: 

Chester C. Davis, Production Ad- 
ministrator; M. L. Wilson, Wheat Pro- 
duction Administrator; Cully A. Cobb, 
Cotton Production Administrator; Guy 
C. Shepard, Administrator in Charge! 
of Trade Agreements, for the field of 
processing and distribution of packing 
house products; Oscar Johnson, Fi- 
nance Administrator; Smith WwW. 
Brookhart, Special Advisor, dealing 
with foreign markets; William I. 
Westervelt, Director of Processing and 
Marketing; A. G. Black, Acting Corn- 
Hog Production Administrator; Frank 
A. Theis, Chief of Wheat Processing 
and Marketing Division; and Jerome 
N. Frank General Counsel. 

Administrator of Emergency Con- 
servation Work—Robert Fechner. 

Federal Coordinator of Railroads— 
Joseph B. Eastman. 

Chairman of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—Arthur E. Morgan. The two 
other members of the Authority are 
Harcourt E. Morgan and David Lilien- 
thal. 





Works— 


A Compact Set-up 

The industrial recovery act, ex- 
pected to have possibly the most far- 
reaching effects of any of the emer- 
gency legislation by the special ses- 
sion of Congress, is operating under a 
compact organization. It has two gen- 
eral phases, that dealing with regula- 
tion of industry and that dealing with 
public works. 

The regulatory administration 
(called the National Recovery Admin- 
istration) consists essentially of an 
Administrator of the act, Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson; six deputy administrators; 
three committees, one representing 
industrialists, one labor, and one con- 
sumers; and a cabinet committee 
having a general supervisory capacity. 
There are also an economic research 
division and a legal division, besides 
personnel for other purposes, includ- 
ing an organization to keep the public 
fully informed through publicity of 
the operations of the Administration. 

Deputy Administrators 

The six deputy administrators, who 
are advising industrial, consumer and 
labor organizations interested in 
codes of fair competition and con- 
ducting public hearings on the codes, 
are: 

W. L. Allen, New York, consulting 
metallurgist and former chairman of 
Sheffield Steel Co., as well as former 











director of American Rolling Mills Co.| Board, which has a supervisory au- 


Prof. Earl D. Howard, Northwestern | 


University, formerly executive secre-| headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper and is made up largely of | countered, one with financial ques-| the Corporation to refinance on this! 
, their assist-| tions, and one with the engineering! basis by raising cash through sale of 
ants, and other high Government per-! phases. These will act in an advisory its bonds. The capital available for| 
es Secretary of the| capacity to the Administrator and/such refinancing therefore will be 


tary of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce of the United States. Later, 
Vice President of Hart, Shaffner &| 
Marx Co. 

Arthur D. Whiteside, President of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York. 

C. C. Williams, retired Major Gen- 


World War. 


members of the Cabinet 


sonnel. It includ 
| Interior Ickes, Attorney General Cum-| 


. | Tugwell, Chairman March of the Fed- 
eral, former Chief of Ordnance during} era] Trade Commission, Director of 
the Budget Douglas, 
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thority over the whole program, is 


mings, Secretary of Labor Perkins, | 


Assistant At-| 


K. M. Simpson, Consulting engineer torney General Stephens, Assistant | 
and metallurgist. Graduate and Mas-' secretary of Labor Battle, and Gen-| 


ters Degree, Columbia University, 1906. ea] Johnson; Administrator of the : 


President, International Chromium | tnqustrial Recovery Act. 


Process Corporation. 


Nelson Slater, President of 8S. Slater|trator of Public Works 


The Federal Emergency Adminis-| 
functions 


& Sons, manufacturers of cotton and; through a special Cabinet supervisory 


rayon textiles. 
Functions of Deputies 

The deputy administrators were 
selected for their general ability and 
interest in application of the act, the| 
Administration says. 
be assigned to preside over negotia- 
tions of specific industries, and none 
will take part in a hearing on a code 
of an industry in which he has any 
interest. 
Briefly, the course of development | 


No deputy will! aqministrator. 
terior Ickes is head of the Special | 
| Board for Public Works which super- 
vises the public works program. 


sorb a large proportion of the $3,300,- 


committee, an Administrator, and a) 
is 


| trators through whom the work is to) 
be decentralized. 


ystem of State or regional adminis- | 


Col. Donald H. Sawyer is Temporary | 
Secretary of the In- 


Road construction, which will ab- 


| 000,000 to be spent in the program, 


The Administration of Public Works | 
plans to set up three divisions, one 
to deal with the legal questions en-| 


Board. 
The Administration will allot funds 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture/ shortly for public building construc- 
| tion, War Department facilities, and! system is to be directed by a Govern- 
|iment agency already in existence, it 


cther purposes. 
Help for Home Owners 

Home owners burdened with mort-: 
gage debt have had opened to them 
new avenue of emergency relief. 
This is provided through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act, setting up the | 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, with 
a capital of $200,000,000 and authority 
to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds to re- 
finance mortgages on homes having a 
value of not more than $20,000. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board | 
administers this law, but the emer-| 
gency loan system is being kept en- 


bank system previously in existence, | 
which is regarded as a permanent | 


ization. | 
The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- | 


of a code of fair competiti | 
—— © 4S | will be provided for through the BU-/tion deals directly with the home| 


follows: 

Personal calls and correspondence 
on terms of codes are handled largely | 
by the deputy administrators during | 
the period in which an industry is| 
drafting the code, the deputies acting | 
in a purely advisory capacity. When | 
the tentative code is completed, it is| 
formally submitted by the industry to| 
the National Recovery Administration | 
and a date is set for open hearings} 
at which anyone able to show a sub- | 
Stantial interest is permitted to pre-| 
sent evidence for or against the pro-| 
posed provisions. 

The code then is taken under ad- 
visement by the Recovery Administra- 
tion and amendments may be made, 
after which it goes to the President 
for formal approval. After approval 
by the President it has the force of 
law and is binding on all members of 
the industry involved. 


The Special Industrial Recovery 


reau of Public Roads, Department of | 
Agriculture, allotments of funds to) 
the States already having been an- 
nounced. An allotment has been 
made to the Navy Department for 
ship construction. 
Three Divisions Created | 
There is still some doubt as to the 
organization to be set up to decen- 
tralize the program. It is planned 
either to name an administrator for | 
each State or one for regions that | 
may include more than one State. 
Proposals for specific public works | 
projects will be submitted to the State | 
or regional administrator, who will! 
transmit his recommendations on| 
them to the Administrator of Public 
Works, Colonel Sawyer. On his ap- 
proval, the Special Board for Public} 
Works will pass on the projects, after 
which loans and advances may be 
made to finance the projects. 





owner and his mortgage holder 
through its own agents. It refinances| 
mortgages in two ways, through ex-' 
change of its bonds for mortgages, or} 
through cash loans under certain cir-| 
cumstances to enable the home owner | 
to pay off the mortgagee. Cash loans! 
are available also to pay up arrears 
in taxes. 
Cash Loans Permitted 

Under the act, no loan can be made 
to a home cwner for more than 80 
per cent of the appraised value of 
the home, and that only it cases 
where the refinancing is through ex- 
change of bonds for mortgages. Such 
an exchange requires the voluntary 
consent of the mortgage holder. If 
the mortgage is for more than 80 per 
cent of the value of the home, a re- 
duction in principal is required to 
bring the loan within the legal limi- 
tation of 80 per cent. | 


Cash refinancing can be done only! 


up to 40 per cent of the value of the 
property. It is not the intention of 


limited in practice to the $200,000,000 
ot capital. 
Although the emergency home loan 


will require the establishment of a 
nation-wide organization to admin- 
ister it. 

A State manager for every State 
soon will be appointed, and it is to 


him that apnlications for refinancing | 
should be addressed. The Home Loan}! 


Bank Board is relying on local pub- 
licity to bring to the attention of 
home owners the names and ad- 
dresses of these managers. 

Under the State manager will be 
an appraiser and an attorney repre- 
senting the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 


| tirely separate from the home loan poration in each county where the 


business is sufficient to warrant such 
appointments. These will be paid on 


; System and not an emergency organ-/» fee basis for their work. There are 
more than 3,000 counties in the United | 


States, and estimates have been made 
that the personnel to be involved in 
administration of the system will be 
from 5,000 to 7,000, most of whom, 


however, will receive fees for work| 


actually performed rather than 
salaries. 

The Farmer’s Share 
The agricultural 
contains two major divisions, one 


cealing with farm mortgages and 


credit and one with acreage adjust-! 


ment and payments of benefits to 
farmers 

The Farm Credit Administration 
handles the credit and mortgage fea- 
tures. Henry Morgenthau Jr. is Gov- 
ernor of the Administration, and di- 
rects its activities. 


Under these provisioins of the law, | 


holders of farmers’ mortgages may ex- 


change their mortgages for Federal; 


land bank bonds, which pay interest 
at 4 per cent, guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment Only distress paper, on 


adjustment act 


| which payments are in default, is ex- 
pected to be exchanged, and the new 


' mortgage to be given by the farmer to| 
the land bank in the refinancing must) 
cover not more than 50 per cent of) 
the value of the land plus 20 per cent! 


‘of the value of improvements. 

| The land banks are authorized to 
issue $2,000,000,000 of these bonds. 
| They may be sold to obtain cash for 
| refinancing, but in practice the ex- 
| change feature is expected to domi- 
| nate. 


| In the process of refinancing, cash | 


|advances may be made to finance 

| payment of over-due taxes and nec- 

essary improvements and repairs. 
Transfer of Offices 

Regional agricultural credit corpo- 
rations have been transferred from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion under the law. These make loans 
to finance crop and livestock produc- 
tion. A system of regional banks for 
loans to cooperative associations also 
is being set up to handle such loans 
| formerly made by the Federal Farm 
Board, whose loan functions have 
been taken over by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The sections dealing with crop and 
livestock production and marketing 
are being administered by the Agri- 
; cultural Adjustment Administration, 


|a branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture. George N. Peek is Adminis- 
trator. 

The provisions of the act admin- 
istered by this organization relate in 
general to reduction of agricultural 
production, payment of benefits to 
farmers who agree to reduce produc- 
tion, and consideration and approval 
of trade agreements designed to bring 
a larger return to the farmer. 

Plans for reducing production of 
wheat, cotton, and cigar-type tobacco 
have been announced. These provide 
for processing taxes on the commodi- 
ties affected to finance the opera- 
ilons; agreement by farmers to re- 
duce their acreage by specified per- 
centages; and payment of rentals to 
farmers on the land retired from pro- 


duction, using the proceeds of the 
processing tax. 

Several milk marketing agreements 
have been drawn up, each providing 
for higher prices to farmers and con- 
taining provisions designed to influ- 
ence production so as to prevent heavy 
surpluses. Trade agreements of this 
character are authorized for other 


| commodities, undert he law, but no 


agreement has yet actually gone into 


New Trade Agreements 

In this connection a new develop- 
ment occurred June 30 when a coop- 
erative method of arranging for trade 
agreements or codes was established 
by the Administrator of the National 
Recovery Adminisiration, General 
Johnson, and the Administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, George N. Peek. 

Contact officers are to be main- 
tained by each of the two organiza- 
tions at the office of the other. When 
a trade agreement governing the pro- 
duction and distribution of an agri- 
cultural product such as milk is being 
formulated, the National Recovery 
Administration will take a hand and 
see that provisions are included re- 
garding wages, hours and conditions 
of labor, so that the trade agreement 
will be expanded into a combination 
with a code of fair competition. 

Such action had not at first been 
contemplated. President Roosevelt, 
however, seeing the possibilitv of over- 
lapping between the agricultural and 
industrial administrations ana « 
sible conflicts, in an Executive order 
delegated certain powers under the 
Industrial Recovery Act to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and arranged for 
the cooperative action. 

Division of Effort 

General Johnson heretofore has op- 
posed price-fixing in codes of fair 
competition. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, on the other 
hand, has been receiving and aiding 
in the formulation of trade agree- 
ments containing specific prices for 
farm products. 

It is expected that the price factor 
will be left to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, since the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Act has as a major objective the 
|raising of prices to the farmer, while 
|General Johnson will confine himself 
largely in agricultural industries, to 
|matters of wages and working condi- 
tions. 

The extent to which wage regula- 
tion will be carried in the agricultural 
|industries remains to be seen. Asked 
| how far he would go with it, General 
| Johnson said he expected to go “all 
the way down the line,” but he de- 
{clined to express the view that this 
would take in farm hands. In the 
agricultural field, he is expected to 
deal, for the most part, with labor 
in plants that process agricultural 
products, such as creameries, dairy 
product distributing establishments, 
and similar organizations 
| The New Banking Acts 

Only one new organization was set 
up by the Glass-Steagall Banking Act, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The rest of the new duties in- 
| cluded in the Act were assigned to the 
| Federal Reserve Board and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency without direc- 
{tions for new subdivisions of those 
| bodies. 

Organization of the Deposit Insur- 
j ance Corporation has not yet begun. 
|It is to be headed by three directors, 
| one of whom is the Comptroller of the 
|Currency. The other two, to be 
| selected by the President, have not 
been chosen. Since the insuring of 
deposits will not become effective even 
in a temporary fashion until Jan. 1 
there is no immediate need for the 
Corporation. 

Among the new duties laid down by 
the Glass-Steagall Act and now being 
worked on by the regular Reserve 
Board and Comptroller’s staffs are two 
general groups. One is to eliminate 
juse of bank funds in speculation by 
| abolition of affiliates, control of affili- 

ates prior to their abolition, regulation 
lof brokers’ loans, control of loans on 
| securities and to corporate groups, and 
}in various other ways. The other 
| group of new functions aims to 
strengthen the banking structure, and 
; the most prominent is the deposit in- 
| surance. 

Security Supervisjon 
| Federal supervision of security is- 
(sues will begin during the coming 
week. The Act was signed May 27 and 
most of its provisions take effect 40 
rf .-.aver. The work is to be 
|cai. -d on by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and no specific additions to 
that establishment were made in the 
| Securities Act. 
| Six main features of the securities 
/supervision program are: Registra- 
'tion with the Commission of informa- 
| tion about forthcoming security issues, 
supervision of the advertisements of 
| issues, power on the part of the Com- 
|mission to issue stop orders against 
the flotation of any security, personal 
| seqpenaindiy on the part of officers 
}for misinformation concerning their 
feces ong security offerings, four new 
specific remedies for the investor in 
case of fraud, and the exemption of 
certain Federal, State and municipal 
| issues. 
Behind the Act is the basic inten- 
j tion of informing the investor of the 
|facts concerning securities to be of- 
lfered for purchase in interstate com- 
merce. In addition, the Act is ex- 
pected to protect the investor against 
misinformation and fraud. 

Forest Protection 

The Office of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work is headed by Robert Fech- 
ner, Director. Under the emergency 
conservation law, some 250,000 men 
|have been enlisted for conservation 
work in national and State forests and 
parks and in private forests. 

The Department of Labor provides 
services to the Office by enrolling the 
men. The Department of War mobil- 
izes them, and transports them to 
conditioning camps and then to work 
camps. The Forest Service, Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture, and the National 
Park Service provide working pro- 
grams to occupy the men. 

Around 1,000 camps are now occu- 
pied by workers, the largest number 
in National and State forests. The 
men are at work on clearing forest 
roads and trails to permit effective fire 
prevention, planting of trees, thinning 
of excessive stands of timber, erosion 
control, flood control, and insect and 
plant disease control. 

Joseph B. Eastman, former member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is Federal Coordinator of Rail- 
roads. He has not developed any large 
organization for the job. 

Mr. Eastman’s duties under the law 
are to foster coordination of railroad 
operations, to aid in eliminating waste 
'and duplication of facilities and serv- 
ices, to promote mergers where econ- 
omies and other benefits would result, 
and to foster refinancing that will re- 
duce overhead costs of the carriers. 

Tennessee Valley Plans 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which has charge of the development 
of the Muscle Shoals properties and 
surrounding territory, consists of three 
men. 

Construction of the Cove Creek Dam 
will be the first project of the Author- 
ity. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman 
of the Board, has announced that con- 
struction of a highway and railroad 
to the dam site will be started this 
month. Preliminary surveys are now 
being made by Army engineers. 

Large-scale fertilizer production may 
be one of the activities of the Govern- 
ment plants at Muscle Shoals. Pre- 
liminary experiments are now being 
conducted to determine the feasibility 
of the Government’s entrance into 
this field. 

Actual construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam will not be started for 
about six months. S. M. Woodward, 
professor of hydraulic engineering at 
Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge. 

Ultimately the development of the 
power resources of the Tennessee Val- 
ley is expected to furnish industrial 
employment for 1,000,000 persons and 
bring prosperity to the 6,000,000 popu- 
lation in the area affected by the de- 
| velopment, 
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Rule Wistiteenen ‘Few Bills Passed 
At Special Session 


Registration of rane 
‘ Enactment of 105 Measures Is 
Security Issues 


Minimum for More Than 
40 Years 





Trade Commission Permits 
Emergency Filing of State- 
ments Required by Law 
Without Use of Form 


Congress at the special session ended 
June 16 enacted laws, public and private 
at the average of one and one-half a day, 
taking the 72 days of actual session of the 
House as a basis, according to statistical 
recapitulation just completed by the tally 
clerk of the House, Maurice J. Freeman. 

The House was in session 100 days by 
the calendar. Actual days in session from 
the time it convened, March 9, until it 
adjourned, June 16, was 72 days 

During that period Congress enacted 105 
laws, about evenly divided between the two 
houses in their origin. These included 
public and private laws and both bills and 
resolutions 

This record stands against 44 laws, simi- 
larly comprehensive, enacted during the 
first session of the 7lst Congress, and 525 
in the first session of the 72d Congress 
Those sessions were 67 and 168 actual days, 
respectively, in duration. 

Only One Veto 

There was only one Presidential veto 
on legislation of this special session. The 
House bill (H. R. 3344) which proposed 
to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act to 
permit Federal land bank first mortgage 
loans to farmers who do not own the 
mineral rights of the property, failed to 
become law by pocket veto. 

The President transmitted to the House 
during the extra session 22 messages. Com- 
munications from executive departments, 
including estimates of proposed appropri- 
ations, totaled 108. Petitions from all over 
the United States on a wide variety of 
subjects, were received by both houses: 
the number received by the House and re- 
ferred to committees reached 1,403, against 
10,809 in the whole 72d Congress and 10,- 
347 in the 71st, and 13,617 in the 70th. 

Bills Introduced 

The number of bills and resolutions 
written into law is no gauge of the flood 
of measures introduced, for the great bulk 
of bills and resolutions introduced never 
reach final action. There were introduced 
in the House during the extra session 6,558 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
adopted a rule to facilitate the filing of 
registration statements under the Securi- 
ties Act. 

Where the registrant is unable to obtain 
copies of the prescribed form in advance 
of July 6, the proposed filing date, he may 
file a registration statement in such form 
as may be reasonably considered by him 
to be in compliance with the Act. Such 
registrants, however, are also required to 
file the prescribed form of statement not 
later than 10 days prior to July 27, the 
effective date of the Act 

The full text of the rule adopted by the 
Commission follows 

A registrant may file a_ registration 
statement, in such m as may be rea- 
sonably considered by the registrant to be 
in compliance with the provisions of the 
act, if such registrant has been unable 
to obtain copies of the registration form 
required by the Commission, in respect of 
such security, sufficiently in advance of 
the proposed filing date to allow proper 
perparation of such form and of the in- 
formation required therein; provided, how- 
ever, that the filing of any registration 
statement in form other than that pre- 
scribed by the Commission shall contain 
all the information available and reason- 
ably obtainable required by the act and ap- 
plicable to the security so to be registered; 
and further provided that an amendment | 
to such registration statement shall be 
filed at least 10 days prior to the effective | 
date, in the required form prescribed by 
the Commission and shall contain full, 
accurate and complete information in re- 
spect of each item thereof. 

At or prior to the filing of such amend- 
ment the registrant shall apply to the 
Commission for its permission to file such 
amendment, and, if such amendment shall 
be in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in this Article, it shall be deemed | 
to have been filed as of the date the regis- 
tration statement was filed and shall be 
treated as a part thereof. 

The provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to registration statements filed sub- 
sequent to July 27, 1933. 
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amd 2,127 in the Senate 

Exclusive of the one pocket veto, the 
Senate passed 63 of its own bills and reso- 
lutions which never became laws, and the 
House passed 8 of its bills and resolutions 
which failed to get final action by both 
houses. 

The number of bills and resolutions in- 
troduced compares with 13,817 in the first 
Session of the 72d Congress, 5,824 in the 
first session of the 71st Congress; 14,750 in 
the first session of the 70th Congress: 13,- 





bills and resolutions, public and private, . 











(NLY two codes of fair competi- 
tion have been formally sub- 
mitted to the National Recovery 


Administration for approval, but 
numerous others have now been 
completed by industries. Final 


touches are being put on many of 
these before they are submitted; 
some are being referred back to the 
industry for expressions of approval 
or disapproval, and others are not 
yet completed. The number of 
codes in preparation is not known, 
but estimates are that it is between 
500 and 900. Some of the industries 
that have taken action are: 

Cotton textiles.—Code completed and 
submitted to Administration. Public 
hearing held for all having substantial 
interest. Code taken under advisement 
by Administration, with possibility of 
amendments. 

Cast iron soil pipe.—Conferences 
held. Code completed and submitted 
to the Administrator. Designation of 
hearing date deferred. 

Building construction.— Conferences 
held. Tentative code completed. Code 
submitted to members of the industry 
for their approval 

Woolen manufacturers.—Preliminary 
conferences held. Drafting of code 
under way 

Petroleum.—Conferences held by one 
large section of the industry. Tenta- 
tive code completed, and approval by 
group. Other groups in the industry 
preparing separate codes 

Iron and steel.—Conferences under 
way. Tentative code nearly completed 
to cover whole industry. 

Electrical supplies—Conferences be- 
ing held within industry. Code being 
prepared. 

Bituminous coal.—Model code drafted 
by one section of industry and sub- 
mitted to regional associations as basis 
for regional codes. A second section 
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Progress of ‘Industrial Codes 








of industry has code for entire indus- 
try nearly completed. 

Anthracite.—Preliminary conferences 
being held. Terms for proposed code 
under discussion. 

Lumber.—Conferences held. Draft of 
code near completion and submission 
to Administrator expected soon. 

Automobiles.— Preliminary confer- 
ences held. Drafting of tentative code 
under way. 

Printing.—Conferences being held by 
national organizations. Drafting of code 
under way. 

Morticians.—Conference of represent- 
atives of about one-fourth of industry 
held. Regional meetings also being 
held. Code being drafted. 

Fruit, vegetable shippers. — Confer- 
ences held in Chicago. Code being 
drafted. 

Motor equipment.—Wholesalers hold- 
ing conferences. Provisions for code 
being considered. 

Tobacco. — Conferences being held. 
Code nearly completed, covering manu- 
facturers of pipes and tobacco, jobbers 
and retailers. 

Hosiery. — Code being drafted for 


manufacturers of full-fashioned ho- 
siery 
Hats. — Conferences being held. 


Drafting of code under way 

Carpet manufacturers. — Subcommit- 
tees of national association drafting 
sections of code. 

Wood workers.—Conferences held 
Code completed by representatives of 
wood workers of 12 States. 

Rabbit fur.—Preliminary conferences 
held. Drafting of code approved by 
section of industry. 

Evaporated milk.— Tentative trade 
agreement being drawn up under Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act expected to be 
expanded into code of fair competition. 

Dairy industry. — Tentative trade 
agreement being drawn up under Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act expected to be 
expanded into codes 


Ceramies.—Conferences held. Code 
in preparation. 

Dry goods, retail—Conferences held. 
Code completed 

Oil burners.—Tentative code drafted, 
submitted to industry and approved by 
it. Covers both domestic and commer- 
cial burners. 

Wholesale grocers.—Conferences held. 
Code being drafted. 

Glass distributors.—Conferences held 
on terms of code. 

Furniture manufacturers. — Confer- 
ences held on code. 

Office equipment manufacturers. — 
Conferences held on provisions of code. 

Clothing manufacturers.—S e ve ral 
branches of industry, including manu- 
facturers of meén’s clothing, ladies’ 
clothing, cloaks and skirts, and dresses 
drafting separate codes. Some com- 
pleted. 

Garage industry.—Preliminary con- 
versations being held on terms to be 
placed in code. 

Tire manufacturers. — Conferences 
held. Code being drafted 

Upholstery and drapery.—Drafting of 
trode under way 


Knitware.— Conferences held, code 
near completion 
Retail grocers— Conferences held 


Commission merchants.—Conferences 
held. Code being prepared 

Wheat milling. — Conferences held. 
Code drafted and given tentative ap- 
proval of industry. 

Machine manufacturers. — “Super- 
trade association” being formed to take 
action under Industrial Recovery Act, 
covering numerous large divisions of in- 
dustry 

Furrers.— Conferences held. Code 
adopted by retail manufacturing fur 
riers. 

Canners. — Conferences held by na- 
tional association. Code completed. 

Theaters. — Tentative code drafted 
oy National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry. Independent Thea- 
ter Owners’ Association of New York 
ylans to draft code 
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909 in the first session of the 69th Con- 
gress; and 10,481 in the first session of 
the 68th Congress. 

Mr. Freeman points out that the two 
sessions of the 7lst Congress should be 
grouped, as the bulk of the work of that 
Congress did not begin unti. the second 
session. The recent special session, how- 
ever, was limited to a program of admin- 
istration proposals of extraordinary leg- 
islation. 

Record for 40 Years 

The number of laws, including resolu- 
enacted at the recent special ses- 
sion is a record minimum for the period 
dating back to and including the 52d 


tions, 


|Congress in 1891-1893. Benjamin Harrison 
was then President, Vice President Levi 
P. Morton presided over the Senate and 
Charles F. Crisp Sr. presided as Speaker 
of the House. 

The total in 


number of laws enacted 


the Congresses during that period of ap- | 


proixmately 40 years was as follows: 
Fifty-second Congress, 722; 53d, 711; 
| 54th, 948; 55th, 1,473; 56th, 1,941; 57th, 


2,781; 58th, 4.041; 59th, 6,940; 60th, 584; 
| 61st, 810; 62d, 716; 63d, 700; 64th, 684; 
65th, 508; 66th, 594; 67th, 931; 68th, 996; 
69th, 1,423; Oth, 1,722; Tist, 1,524; 72d 
| 843; 73d (first session), 105. 

; Against the record of one veto of a 


jmeasure of this special session, there were 


10 vetoes by Presitient Hoover in the 72d 
Congress, one of these vetoes being sub- 
sequently overridden by joint action ol 
Congress. In addition, sevén enactments 
by the last Congress failed to become law 
through lack of signature when the Con- 
gress adjourned, and another was pocket 
vetoed. 

The Norris constitutional 
--so-called “lame duck” amendment-- 
changing the dates of Congress terms 
und presidential inaugurals, passed in the 
last Congress, is already in effect with 
the ratification of 36 States. When the 
special session of the present Congress 
adjourned June 16, it was to meet, not 
next December, but on Jan. 3, 1934. 


amendment 


Bridalveil Falls and Mariposa | 
Grove Connected by Road 
Through Solid Rock 








Alcohol as By-product 
In Indian Sugar Mills 


Production of power alcohol from mo- 
lasses, by-product of Indian sugar mills, 
{is urged by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, according 
to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner P. L. Hopper, Calcutta 

If the entire 742,500,000 pounds of mo- 
lasses produced in India in 1932 were to 
be converted in to alcohol, the yield would 
be about 23,000,000 gallons. Assuming that 
half of this production would consist of 
power alcohol, there would then be about 
11,500,000 gallons of power alcohol to sup- 
plement the present fuel supply. Profit- 
able disposal of the molasses by-product 
|is essential to the success of the suggar 
industry in India 

Exports of gasoline 
United States during 1932 amounted to 
315,504 gallons compared with 14,259,294 
gallons in 1931. Total imports of gasoline 
into India during 1932 amounted to 8,- 
269,968 gallons as compared with 16,001,- 
580 gallons in 1931 


Is 28 Miles Long’ Movin o“- 
°| Moving Out of 
cliffs of solid granite, has recently been | 
Causes Transfers From 
The road was built jointly py the Na- 
culture, and is one of the country’s out-jlarge cities since the Glass-Steagall 
The highway extends from near the !that demand deposits in weekly reporting 
The tunnel has three ventilating shafts|'® move to nonmember banks and into 
fans which operate automatically, ac- Interest Is Lost 
of air per minute were held as demand deposits, and the 
For 180 feet at each end, bulbs of 6,000 paid on Government deposits in the re- 
sage of the Act, the Federal Reserve 
Condition of Affiliates 
paring for the first time forms on which 
on forms laid down by the Board when- 
with the Comptroller of the Currency and 
might not be ready. The Board in that 
to India from the 
reports, although based on June 30 con- 


° © 
Tunneled Highway D d D t 
§ ‘Demand Deposits 
A tunnel 4,230 feet in length, 28 feet vies y Thi 
aah aaah 2B deat dea Geel through | Provision of New Law Which 
Forbids Interest Payment 
completed as a part of the Wawona Road 
in Yosemite National Park, California, | 
and will be dedicated June 10. 
| Member Banks 
tional Park Service of the Department | te 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Pub-| Demand deposits have begun moving 
lic Roads of the Department of Agri-|out of Federal reserve member banks in 
standing pietes of highway construction, | Banking Act forbid the paying of interest 
according to a statement issued by the|on them by member banks. 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes | Federal Reserve Board reports show 
foot of the Bridalveil Falls to the Mari-|member banks dropped more than $300,- 
posa Grove of Big Trees and is approxi- | 000,000 in the week ended June 21. There 
mately 28 miles in length. has been a tendency for demand funds 
drilled horizontally to the cliff face. The |Short-term paper, such as the Treasury 
largest shaft is at the center of the tun-| Department's 91-day bills, since interest 
nel and contains three electrically-driven | Payments were dropped. 
cording to the percentage of carbon The Treasury Department itself has 
monoxide gas in the air. These fans are|lost the interest it formerly collected on 
capable of handling 300,000 cubic feet | its deposits of Government monies. They 
Lights of 4,000 lumens set in the roof|Treasury has notified depositaries that 
of the tunnel to within 180 feet of each|Under the Glass Act they need no longer 
end give a mellow light free from glare.jPay interest. Very low rates have been 
lumens give a brighter light to permit | Cent past. } 
vision adjustment . While the abolition of interest on de- 
i mand deposits was effective with the pas- 
|Board has delayed temporarily exercising 
its power to regulate interest rates on 
time deposits in member banks. 

In addition to working out regulations 
for time deposit interest rates, the Board 
is confronted with the necessity of pre- 
banks should report the condition of 
their affiliates. Under the Glass Act the 
condition of affiliates must be reported 
ever the Board makes its usual call for 
condition statements from member banks, 

The date of the bank call is discretionary 
the Board, but one usually has been made 
on June 30. If this practice should be 
followed, the new forms for affiliates 
case has the right to extend the time for 
responding to the call. For instance, a 
call of June 30 might provide that the 
ditions need not be submitted until Sep- 
tember or any other time convenient to 

the Board 





‘SECOND TO NONE’ 


Fleet and Aircraft to Be Built | 
Up to Maximum Efficiency | 


(Continued from Page 3.] 
ficient to sustain the forces afloat in peace 
and capable of expansion to meet their 
needs in emergency. 

To maintain a system of naval districts 
whose administrative organizations are 
distinct from those of component activi- 
ties. 

To retain only those shore stations that 
would be of use in war. 

To maintain shore activities in such 
operative status as is necessary to support 
the Navy in time of peace. 

To further the development of outlying 
bases in the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Canal Zone. 

To further the development of two main 
home bases on each coast. 

To maintain and operate hydrographic 
and astronomical facilities necessary for 
the preparation and dissemination of in- 
formation of value to the Navy and to 
other governmental and commercial in- 
terests. 

Personnel Policy | 

To maintain the personnel at the high- 
est standard and,in sufficient numbers to 
meet the requirements of naval policies. 

To develop and coordinate systematic 
courses of instruction and training for 
officers, petty officers and enlisted men. 

To assign officers to duty in foreign 
countries to broaden and perfect their | 
professional education. 

To retain a reasonable excess of petty 
officers over those necessary for peace- 
time operation of the Navy. 

To avoid frequent shifting of personnel. 

To hold up, train and maintain naval 
and Marine Corps reserves to provide for 
mobilization. 

To cultivate close association of officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps with the 
reserves, and to assign officers to duty 
with the reserves and to educational in- 
stitutions. 

Communications Policy 

To maintain and operate a naval com- 
munication system based on war require- 
ments. 

To provide and operate direction finder 
stations as required. 

To continue the use of naval communi- | 
cation facilities to enhance safety on the} 
sea and in the air 

To cooperate with American commer- | 
cial communication activities so as to en- 
hance their military value in time of 
national emergency and to safeguard the 
communication interests of the United 
States. 

To provide and operate a system of 
radio stations adequate for communica- 
tion with the fleet and merchant marine 
and direct with oversea possessions. 
Information Policy 

To acquire through naval and other 
agencies accurate information concerning 
the political, military, naval, economic 
and industrial policies and activities of 
all countries. 

To select, analyze and preserve infor- 
mation for ready reference and for his- 
torical purposes. 

To acquire and to disseminate expe- 
Gitiously appropriate information in time 
of war | 

To disseminate appropriate information 
systematically throughout the navai 
servive. 

To provide protection against espionage 
and propaganda. 

To keep the public informed of the 
activities of the Navy compatible with 
military secrecy 











Sale of Depositors’ Claims 
Invalid in North Carolina | 


Raleigh, N. C.—An act of the 1933 Leg- | 
islature permitting depositors in a closed | 
bank to sell their claims to debtors of | 
the bank for use in offsetting loans and 


other debts has been held unconstitu- 
tional by Judge Felix E. Alley in the 
State Superior Court 

Judge Alley ruled that the act would 


result 


in the impairment of contracts and 


of equal right 
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at lite lop of the lage 


Les talking about 
Chesterfield — Says it 


has a good reputation 
— What about it? 


a ABOUT the reputation of a 
cigarette—that’s something new. 


I know about reputation of people... 
reputation of some other things . . . and, 
come to think about it, I should say that 
CHESTERFIELD has an A-1 reputation. 


You know, it seems to have real merit. 
To me, for a cigarette ‘To Satisfy,’ it certainly 
has to be made right; and then it has to taste 
right. I just don’t like them strong . . . they 
just have to be mild. 


CHESTERFIELD has what it takes to satisfy. 
That’s what people say about it.” 
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Just Try them! 
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Growing Volume er 


Of Employment 


On Public Works 


Force of 100.000 on Road 
in Six Weeks 
Predicted as a Result of 


Building 


400-million: Allotment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which are started with money allocated 
bv. us.” 
Mr. Ickes said that a low rate of in- 


terest will be charged for loans made unde 
the Industrial Recovery Act 
out that the Board is of the opinion tha 


the same rate shall be charged to State, | 
Final de- 
cision on the rate of interest has been left 


municipal and private projects 


to a subcommittee of the Board. 

The Labor Problem 

Questions of minimum wages 
classes of labor to be emplo 
works projects have been debated by 
Board but no decisions have been reached 
Whether Civilian Conservation 
workers shall be employed on public works, 


brought before the Board by Robert Fech- 
ner, Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Fechner said 


Corps, is also undecided. Mr 
there is a possibility that the men 
ployed on the reforestation work 
abandon the forest jobs to seek employ- 
ment on the public works projects. 
asked that employment agencies and con- 
tractors be instructed not to hire men 
from the reforestation camps. 

Regulations for expenditure of the $400,- 
000,000 highway construction funds, pro- 
vided by the Act, were approved by the 
Board. These regulations, compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture, provide that 
“human labor, wherever practicable and 
economical, shall be used, instead of ma- 
chinery.’ 

The regulations also provide for a 30- 
hour week wherever feasible, and that em- 
ployes be selected from qualified workers 
designated by employment agencies which 
have been approved by the United States 
Employment Service 


em- 


tablished in contracts for construction. 
Preference to Veterans 

Ex-service men with dependents will re- 
ceive first preference in employment, fol- 
lowed by citizens and aliens who intend 
to become citizens who are residents of the 
political subdivision in which the work is 
to be done. 
in the State in which the work is to be 
done are given the next preference. 

The highway funds are to be alloted 
to the States one-eighth on the basis of 
population and seven-eighths equally on 
the basis of population, area and highway 
mileage. 

Selection of the State administrators of 
public works is expected to be made by 
President Roosevelt shortly after he re- 
turns from his vacation. Governors, Sen- 
ators and chambers of commerce are be- 
ing consulted in the choice of State ad- 
ministrators. 

To expedite the selection of non-Federal 
projects, Mr. Sawyer, June 26, called upon 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
submit a selected list of the projects the 


Corporation found worthy but unable to! 


qualify for R. F. C. loans under the self- 
liquidating requirement. 

“No new applications for public works 
loans from the R. F. C. will be eligible,” 
Mr. Sawyer said, “but the governmental 
expenditure in investigation already made 
will be salvaged.” 

He pointed out that the first non-Fed- 
eral projects aided from the $3,300,000,000 
provided by Congress may be = among | 
the list submitted by the R. F. 

Deferred Falla 

Approximately $250,000,000 is included 
sn the loans which the R. F. C. has de-! 
ferred for submission to the Public Works | 
Administration and more than $300,000,- | 
000 in those which it has declined because 
of the limitations enforced from it. 

A total of 96 applications out of those 
which are being studied for the Public 
Works Administrtaion by the R. F. C, rep- 
resent deferred applications and 340 of | 
the applications are those which have 
been declined by the R. F. 

First application blanks for loans from 
the Administration were made available 
this week. They are to be used in sub- 
mitting non-Federal public projects for 
which aid is sought, and are to be sent 
to the State Administrators when they are 
appointed. 

The blanks call for descriptions of the 
nature of the project, when construction 
can actually start, how long it will take 
to complete, and the place of the project 
in any larger plan of building which 
would cause more work. (The application 
blank is printed on page 10.) 


Avoiding “Scandal” 

A special investigtaion corps under 
Louis A. Glavis, chief investigator of the 
Interior Department, is to be used to in- 
vestigate the selection of projects by the 
State administrators connected with the | 
public works program. It was announced | 
at the Department that the purpose of | 
this work will be to avoid any chance | 
of “scandal” in letting contracts 

Technical experts will also be employed | 
to examine materials used in construction | 
work to see that they conform to contract 
specifications. | 

State and local subdivisions whose | 
finances are adequate will be required to | 
furnish 70 per cent of the funds for public | 
works projects before st: arting actual ob- | 


struction. This is an informal opinion 
given by Henry T. Hunt, chief counsel 
of the Administration, in reply to a re- 
quest by Senator Clark (Dem.). of Mis- 
souri, for an interpretation of the Re- 
covery Act's provision for the Govern- 
ment to supply 30 per cent of the cost 
of materials and labor, 

Senator Clark and Charles M. Hay, St. 


Louis City Counselor, had raised the ques- | 
tion of when and how the political units 
would get the 30 per cent. The point they 
raised was whether St. Louis would put | 
up 100 per cent of the cost and then 
be reimbursed by the Government for the 
30 per cent share, or whether the 30 
per cent would be supplied by the Gov- 


ernment when St. Louis furnished the 
seven-tenths. 
Special Labor Committee 

A special labor advisory committee has 
keen set up by the Board. The membe 
are: Isadore Lubin, labor econoniist o; 
the Brookings Instituifon, Washineton. 
chairman; Michael J. McDonough. build- 


ing and trade department of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor; William Bowei 


Bricklayers’ Union; Harry Roach, Elec- 
trical Workers Union; George Orris 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners, and John Coefield of the Plumb- 
ers’ Union. 
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HOW NATIONAL RECOVERY LAW WILL BE EXECUTED 


General Johnson, Its Administrator, Tells ai Industries Will Be Enrolled---Explains Protection to Be Given Laborer, Consumer and 
Commodity Prices Not to Be Tolerated, He Declares---Outlines Scope of Law 


Producer Under Trade Codes---Undue Increases in 


(THE job of the National Recovery 
Administration is to enroll in- 

dustry in the recovery program, ex- 
amine trade codes in relation to 
the general plan, and take them to 
the President for his action, ac- 
cording to Brig. Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, Administrator of the Act. 

Undue price increases will not be 
tolerated, he said, and industry, 
labor and the public will be given 
all possible protection in develop- 
ment of trade codes. Gen. John- 
son’s address, delivered over net- 
works of the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, follows in full text: 

No audience needs to be told what a 
terrible thing such a depression as this 
is. It is bad enough in physical suffer- 
ing, but it is worse in mental and 
spiritual effect It dims hope. It 
Starves faith. It puts fear and dread 
in people's hearts and tends to take 
away the pleasant, simple things that 
go to make life worth living at all 

The spiteful thing about this miser- 
able three years’ blight on happiness 
is its mockery of our common sense 
millions homeless in cities of vacant 
houses, ill-fed before full granaries, 
ill-clothed in the presence of abund- 
ance and cut off from the chance to 
work for the other millions who are 
suffering for want of their services. It 
doesn’t make sense. It is like a fairy- 
book story of a spell cast by black 
magic over the palace of some Sleeping 
Beauty. 





Buying Power 





In this hard-boiled age we don't be- 
heve in witches and we can't excuse 
ourselves out of fairy books. There is 
something the matter with our own 
approach to the problem. No good 
fairy is fluttering around on the hori- 
zon. We have got to hack our way out 
of this trouble by our own efforts. That 
‘s the first purpose of the National 
Recovery Act—and to understand it we 
have to know the idea on which it is 
built. 

When a man has a job he buys and 
uses up what he and his family need, 
and he keeps on doing that. That is 
his part in keeping farms and fac- 
tories going, and all his fellow-workers 
on their jobs. If all the workers among 
our 125,000,000 people could have and 
keep their jobs they would use up 
everything this country could reason- 
ably produce and there never would be 
any depression. 

When something happens to throw 
people out of work, the jobless slow 
up on buying things. Then farms and 
factories slow up. More people go out 
of work. More shops close, and so on 
down the terrible togoggan of depres- 
sion. 

That unfortunate something which 
first throws people out of work takes 
different. forms, but it all comes down 
to this: that the ability of the people 
to buy is not as great as the total cost 
of what there is to sell. ; 

When the plunge begins, it goes on, 
closing plants, cutting prices and 
throwing more people out of work until 
something happens to start things up 
again. 

That happy “something” that starts 
things up again also takes many forms, 
but it also comes down to this: that 
the ability of the people to buy is 
greater than the total cost of what 
there is to sell. When that condition 
gets to working, then depression begins 
to end. 





Post-war Troubles 





The whole thing simmers down to 
the job of keeping the purchasing 
power of workers in step with the pr ice 
and quantity of the things they make. 
Wages, prices and production—these 
are the three causes of good or bad 
times and if we could keep all three in 
line we wouldn’t have so much trouble. 
What have we done to keep them in 
line? We have done precious little. 

There was a theory abroad in the 
world that we ought not to do any- 
thing at all . It was a good deal like 
the objections to Jenner with his vac- 
cination plan. The idea was to let 
nature and smallpox take their course 
or wait for the good fairy behind the 
pink cloud to wave her wand. 

The fact of the matter is that no- 





body in the world ever had the nerve 
and the power seriously to tackle it 
until Franklin Roosevelt began to tell 
the country last July what he was go- 
ing to do about it if he became Pres- 
ident of the United States. He traced 
the history of all our post-war troubles 
back to just one thing and that was 
the unevenness of distribution of buy- 
ing power among our 125,000,000 people. 

He said he was going to see what 
would happen to this depression if, in- 
stead of highfalutin’ theories that no- 
body could understand, and this, and 
that, we would just try to give every 
man gck a sufficient share of what he 
himself produced to enable him to buy 
a reasonable share of what all the rest 
of us produce. 

We have had many periods of pros- 
perity. The trouble was that it wasn't 
evenly enough spread over the coun- 
try. Too much of profit went back to 
build new factories and too little went 
to let people buy the products of the 
factories we already had. That was 
bad both ways. It produced too much 
and it consumed too little. Also, too 
great a share of prosperity went to 
too few people. As long as human be- 
ings are what they are, one man will 
earn more than another, but there 
must be a limit to this if we are to 
keep our country going. 


Division of Work —- 


Just because a man has $1,000,000 
he doesn't actually consume very much 
more than a man with $1,000. The 
very rich do not buy $40 worth of 
ham and eggs for breakfast. If we 
want to keep our country going we 
have got to find a way to let every- 
body buy a half dollar’s worth of ham 
and eggs. 

Like a great many of the President's 
ideas, this plan seems too simple and 
direct to argue about. The way to 
work our factories and farms is to see 
to it that people who work get enough 
for their labor to buy what they need 
of the labor of others. 

Well, how are we going to do that 
now, With 12,000,000 out of jobs and 
not enough business to hire any more 
men? The answer of the Roosevelt 
plan is: split up the existing work to 
put more men on the pay roll and 
raise the wages for the shorter work- 
ing-shift so that no worker is getting 
less than a living wage. 

That also seems too simple to argue 
much about. But some employers say, 
“I can't pay out more in wages—I am 
losing money now. If I pay more, my 
goods will cost more and my competi- 
tors will undersell and ruin me.” 

Now, if we only look at one employer, 
that is absolutely true. But it is abso- 
lutely not true if all employers would 
do exactly the same thing at exactly 
the same time. Theoretically, if all 
would pull together, we could do this 
job tomorrow, and if we did do it to- 
morrow that would be the end of this 
depression. 

That isn’t any highfalutin’ theory, 
that isn't even an algebraic formula, 
like X square plus 2XY, plus Y square 
equals the square of X plus Y. It is 
just plain horse-sense and barnyard 
figuring like 2 plus 2 equals 4. 


| The Recovery Act 














The whole effect comes down to one 
single question, and all—anybody who 
wonders whether the National Recov- 
ery Act will work has to ask is, “Can we 
get all employers in America to do 
about the same thing at about the 
same time when they know that by 
doing it they can bring this country 
of ours out of this depression and lift 
this deadening load of fear and dread 
from peoples’ hearts?” 

Well, we can’t say yes until it is 
done, but the President has had peo- 
ple in touch with employers of all 
kinds—big and little—for a period of 
several weeks. We are making neither 
promises nor boasts, but we can tell 
you one thing very definitely and 
surely—employers in this country want 
to do this thing harder than they ever 
wanted to do anything together and in 
one big strong pull at any time in 
this country since the war. 

Now when you feel that a thing 
ought to be done, and you feel it so 
hard that it makes your very heart 
ache, and you want to do that thing 
so badly that you lie awake nights try- 
ing to think up ways that will let you 


do it, then the only question about do- 
ing it is whether there is a way to do 
it that you can depend upon. 

That is exactly where the govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
President and the National Recovery 
Act come into this picture. The Re- 
covery Act had to be passed for two 
reasons—one, that it was actually un- 
lawful for all employers to do the same 
thing at the same time and, two, that 
even after you have made that lawful, 
you have to have a practical method 
for all employers to act together and 


you have to have some leadership 
which they can follow freely in the 
doing of it. 


The President has set up machinery 
for this great cooperation, and it is 
wholly unnecessary for me to say that 
this country is under one leadership 
in him to an extent that has probably 
never happened in any country, any- 
where, any time. In other words, the 
whole setting is ready, and it is now 
up to our people to perform. No law 
and no government can do that for 
them and American industry has got 
to save itself. 

So much for the underlying idea of 
what we are trying to do here. What 
employers of the country want to know 
is how they can go about joining what 
the President called a great national 
team for victory over this depression. 

Well, the team is pretty well organ- 
ized in this country already. Nearly 
every principal employer belongs to 
what is called a trade association. 
These associations were mostly formed 
long ago for what mutual help the 
members could get by agreements 
within the law. 

They were not very strong under the 
old law but the new one makes them 
highly important. They are almost a 
part of government and they can do 
and agree to many more things than 
they could ever before. 





Control of Prices 





First and foremost among those 
things is a contract to divide up the 
existing work in such a way as to put 
hundreds of thousands of new names 
on the pay roll and then raise the 
wage scale high enough to give all 
workers a living wage for the shorter 
shift. 

If they do this, buying will move 
forward on a rapid scale, and that in 
itself will put many more men back 
to work. Their own profits will come 
back and we shall be on our way back 
to the kind of a country that we knew 
in happier years. 

If that were all there is to it it would 
be simple. But there is more to it. 
In the first place the tendency of 
higher wages is higher prices. If we 
do a thing like this and do not also 
put some control on undue price in- 
creases so that prices will not move up 
one bit faster than is justified by 
higher costs, the consuming public is 
going to suffer, the higher wages won't 
do any good, and the whole bright 
chance will just turn out to be a ghastly 
failure and another shattered hope. 

This does not mean selling below 
cost. The first effect of this plan will 
be to increase business and bigger busi- 
ness is a better way to profit than is 
higher price. 

This is a deadly serious matter-—this 
danger of runaway prices. There are 
still about 12,000,000 unemployed in 
this country and even those who still 
have jobs are largely on much reduced 
incomes. Any wild-cat price lifting will 
have its first bearing directly on the 
very creature necessities of these un- 
fortunates—their means to keep out 
hunger, thirst and cold. 

This administration simply will not 
stand for that and we do not expect 
to have any trouble about it. Our best 
people understand that this is no time 
to get rich quick. It is the time to pull 
our country out of a hole. We need 
every good man on the ropes and no- 
body is going to do a thing that makes 
him a peace profiteer by taking ad- 
vantage of the patriotic unselfishness 
of his fellows. 





The Principal Job 





Again, in order to get this kind of 
cooperation among so many people, we 
must keep each of the many employ- 
ers’ agreements in harmony with all 
the rest and this also requires them to 
strain through some centfal sieve. 


This central sieve is the National Re- 
covery Administration. Its job is prin- 
cipally to advise in the preparation of 
plans by industry; to receive those 
plans; to examine them in the public 
interest; to insure by fair and impar- 
tial hearing that every one who fears 
harm from them can state his case; 
to — them in relation to the gen- 
eral plan; to see whether they go too 
far or do not go far enough; to sug- 
gest any necessary changes and then 
to take them to the President for his 
action. 

After such a plan has been approved 
it becomes a sort of law merchant for 
the industry submitting it and there- 
after it is the duty of the administra- 
tion to watch its execution. 

To do this work the effort has been 
and will be to select men who believe 
in this plan to the bottom of their 
hearts and are zealous for it; who 
know intimately from experience the 
problems of industry, but who have 
no personal interest in any industry 
with which they directly deal; whose 
lives and experience have left them 
with the respect of the people with 
whom they deal, and whose purpose is 
that 








single, exclusive and determined, 
is, at amy personal sacrifice to make 
this plan succeed. 

| Advisory Board 

These men are neither czars nor 
smart alecks. They are servants of 
the public good. Their job is not to 


dictate, but, by their knowledge of the 
plan, to help in this great effort to- 
ward industrial self-government and— 
keeping always an open mind—to do 
this by counsel, advice and coopera- 
tion, remaining inflexible in only one 
regard—the President's purpose and 
the public welfare 

The administration has other im- 
portant parts. In a sense, all our in- 
dustries compete with each other and 
each has an interest in the plans of 
all. All of industry, therefore, should 
have its say as to the plans of any 
industry and the general plan for all 

For this reason the President has 
created an Industrial Advisory Board. 
As an impartial umpire, it would not 
be appropriate for the administration 
to name or control this board, or for 
this board to control the findings of 
the administration. Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper has therefore appointed 
this board. 

He has selected industrial leaders— 
not primarily on a basis of regions or 
of kinds of business, but rather on a 
basis of leadership, liberality and ex- 
perience and in an effort to see that 
we have the point of view of the 
larger as well as the smaller business 
groups. This board will advise from 
the viewpoint of industry. It is re- 
properly represented at every hearing. 

Labor is also vitally interested here 
—and the word labor means all labor, 
organized as well as unorganized, It 
has a stake in every agreement and 
every hearing. For exactly the same 
reason that the Secretary of Com- 
merce appointed the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, the Secretary of Labor 
appointed the Labor Advisory Board, 
and, in the same way, she has sought 
to assemble every pertinent point of 
view. Like the Industrial Advisory 
Board, it counsels, but it neither con- 
trols nor is controlled by the decisions 
of the administration. 

While the administration itself is 
directly responsible for safeguarding 
the public welfare and effectuating 
public policy, the actual consumers’ in- 
terest is a matter of primary and 
acute concern. If that is not watched 
—at all times and from every angle— 
the whole plan may be imperiled. To 
provide against this, the administration 
itself has chosen a Consumers Advis- 
ory Board, which is responsible for 
watching every agreement and every 
hearing to see that nothing is done to 
impair the interest of those whose daily 
living may be affected by these agree- 
ments. 

The thought in choosing this board 
was to get wide regional representation 
by devoted people who have’ interested 
themselves in this problem and are 
willing to give their time and effort to 
this vital work. 

The machinery the President has 
thus set up is a balanced sort of exec- 
utive-legislative-judicial tribunal. It is 
not a bureau and will not become one. 
It is rather a forum of cooperation. It 
will duplicate no existing government 


machinery. It has the active and vital 
guidance, cooperation and support of 
every government department and on 
its board of directors sits every Cab- 
inet officer whose department is af- 
fected or can help. 

This board is presided 
Secretary of Commerce, but, in the 
normal business sense, the chairman of 
this great board is the President him- 


over by the 


self. Neither that board nor any of 
the advisory boards is a “scenery” 
board. This whole government is unit- 


ing and extending every effort to make 
this plan a success. 


| Labor and Industry 


Every department has made available 
its whole facilities and they are being 








used. Every Cabinet officer and the 
heads of the budget and the Federal 


Trade Commission are giving their time 
and thoughts to this work as intently 


as the men in the administration. If 
we do not succeed, it will not be for 
want of government watchfulness, co- 
operation and support. 

So much for the machinery of this 
act. There is not sufficient time and 


this is not a proper occasion to discuss 
the details of this work, but certain 
questions are so frequently asked that 
this opportunity to answer them should 
not be lost. 

In the first place, there has recently 
been unfortunate and ill-informed con- 
jecture that there is some mutual fear 
between labor and industry which has 
slowed up the preparation of industrial 
agreements for submission to the Presi- 
dent. 

On the one hand it is said that labor 
has to rush to organize and submit col- 


lective demands before industry sub- 
mits any agreements. On the other, it 
is said that industry should rush to 
form company unions. 

Both sayings are very harmful 

The law is clear and it is the law 
that governs. Under Section III(a) it 
is trade or industrial associations or 


groups and not combinations of trade 
with labor groups which are to sub- 
mit codes or agreements, and trade 
associations have been asked to say 
in their first or basic agreements what 
the whole industry proposes to do 
about hours and wages. 

Before any such agreement can be 
approved there will be a public hear- 
ing, and at that hearing labor will 
have a full and unrestricted right to 
present its case. Furthermore, the law 
specificaliy requires that every one of 
those agreements contain a covenant 
to recognize collective bargaining and 
not to require men to join a company 
union as a condition of employment. 








Danger of Haste | | 
There is, therefore, nothing to be | 
gained by haste for either side and | 


certainly the rapid organization of a 
company union would gain nothing if 
the purpose is to require men to join 
it as a condition of employment, be- 
cause that would be in violation of the 
law. 

This law says that its object is “to 
induce and maintain united action of 
labor and management under adequate 
Government supervision and sanction. 

Agreeing on hours and conditions of | 
labor under adequate Government | 
supervision should no } 
for fair-minded industrialists. | 
the other hand, the administration | 
is required by the act to obtain a fair 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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fear 
On 


hold 


deal for labor in any unorganized in- 
dustry. It is not the function or pur- 
pose of the administration to organ- 
ize either industry or labor. 

Time is up. There is no apology for 
giving a dry lecture (and not an ad- 
dress) because this is a deadly serious | 
business. It can succeed only if the } 
whole nation gets behind it with both 
zeal and determination—every man 
and woman. You can’t have zeal and | 
determination about something you 
don't understand and we can't lose any 
such splendid opportunity as has thus 
been given us by the great broadcast- 
ing companies to tell our story. 

Anyway, this is no time for speeches. 
It is time for action and the American 
people, of which this radio audience 
is a cross-section, doesn't need any 
oration to persuade them to .¥ the 
country out of a hole when sees 
the way. All we need is a enh and 
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we have that now—let’'s go. 
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Questions Asked About National Recovery Law and the An swers 


Inquiries of Diverse 


Types 


T 
requests from 
business, 


or 


Ad 


response to the inquiries is furnished 


by the Recovery Act Administration. | 
Prices 
Q.—How will the recovery program 


affect prices? 

A.—In the long run it probably will 
mean highe! 
tion, 
immediate price increases. 

Q.—What means does the Administra- 
tion have at its disposal for preventing 
price increases? 

A. 
to use the full weight of persuasion and 
public opinion 

Q. 
ject to price increases? 

A.—General 
ministrator, 
prices paralleling the expected increase 


in 


effects of the new purchasing power. 
Q- 
permitted? 


phases of the National Industrial Re- 


covery 
full text in the issue of June 3 to 10.) 
The inquiries which follow predomi- 


nate 


Received at 
Federal Office 


HE National Recovery Administra- 
tion is receiving a great number of 
trade associations and 
industrial and labor interests 
specific information on various 


Act. (The act was printed in 


received at the 


the many : 
nformation in 


offices. 


among 
ministration 











prices. The Administra- 


however, will endeavor to prevent 


—It has no legal powers but intends 
is 
Why does the Administration ob- 


Hugh S. Johnson, Ad- 
explains that an increase in 


purchasing power would nullify the 


Will fixing of minimum prices be 


A.—Price fixing in the initial stages 
will be discouraged, but the codes of 
fair competition may carry a provision 
that no one will sell below cost of pro- | 
duction 
competition. 

Q.—If the recovery program results in 
higher prices in this country, 
producers 
priced imports? 

A.—The President has the power to 
raise duties to equalize any increase in 
cost of production of American goods. 

Q.—Do price agreements which may 
be written into codes apply to foreign 
trade as well? 

A.—Not 
of discretion with the industries. 


Q.—What effect is the program to 
have on wages? 

A.—The two immediate objects of the 
program are shorter working hours and 
higher wages. 
Johnson, 
existing work and put more men on the 
pay roll and raise the wages for the 
shorter working shift so that no worker 
is getting less than a living wage.” 

Q.—Does the program call for the set- 
ting of wages? 

A.—General Johnson explains that by 
having the codes stipulate a minimum 
wage for 





thus preventing cut-throat 


how will 


be protected against low- 


necessarily; this is a matter 





| Wages | 








As stated by General 
is to “split up the 


the plan 


the lowest class of laborers, it 
hoped the whole wage structure will 


be affected without minute regulation. 
Q. 
be? 
A.—-No hard 
laid down or 
of differing conditions between regions 
and 
lowest paid workers should be not less 
than 

} aim is a living wage in fact. i 


What should the minimum wage 


and fast rule has been 
will be laid down because 


industry, but the average for the 


45 cents an hour. The general 


Q.—What should the shorter work , 
week be? 

A.—Here again no hard and fast rule 
is being laid down, but the lowest class 
of labor ought not to have to work 
more than 32 hours a week on an aver- 
age. 

Q.—Will the Administration recognize 
regional differences in living costs and 
wage scales? 

A.—Yes; all the codes submitted thus 
far allow a differential between the 
North and the South on these grounds. 
While regional differentials will not be 
upset, they will not be tolerated to the 
extent of exploitation. 

Q.—Will the Administration deal with 
exploitative labor costs at both ex- 
tremes, that is, unjustifiably high and 
unjustifiably low wages? 








A.—Yes | 
| Codes | 
Q.—What should the codes of fair | 


competition contain? 

A.—The Administration is urging that | 
they be confined to stipulating wages, 
working hours, and means for protect- 
ing the industry from unfair competi- | 
tion. 

Q.—Is there any definite time limit on 
the submission of codes? 

A.—General Johnson is urging all in- 
dustries to get in their codes as rapidly 
as possible so that there can be a united 
movement toward greater purchasing 
power, but no time limit has been set. 
Hanging back will be discouraged by 
persuasion and public opinion. 

Q.—How can a member of a group 
begin preparing for the enforcement of 
a code? 

A.—By starting to figure out ways of 
dividing up his work between more em- 
ployes and shorter shifts at a living 
wage. 


Q.—How wide a grouping should the 
code represent? 

A—The Administration would like to 
deal with as large sections as are pos- 
sible, but it is willing to take the group- 
ings as they come to it. Trade associa- 
tions are the nuclei around which the 
work is starting. 

Q.—If an employer belongs to two or 
more trade associations with conflicting 
points of view, should he resign from 
one? 

A.—There is no necessity for him to 
do so; the conflicting points of view can 
be brought out at the public hearing 
and he may take either side he wishes. 

Q.—Does an employer have to join a 
trade association? 

A—There is no compulsion except 
that cooperation is easier in groups. 

Q.—Are labor and consumers to be 
represented when the codes are being 
drawn up by industries? 

A—The Administration has no au- 
thority over the drafting of codes be- 
fore they are submitted. 

Q.—How are the consumers and la- 
borers to be represented? 

A.—At the public hearings, which the 
Administration will hold on each code, 
labor, consumer and industrial advisory 
boards will be present and anyone dem- 
onstrating his interest in the problems 
will be accorded a hearing. 

Q.—May retailers, wholesalers and im- 
porters present codes? 

A.—It considered highly desirable 
that they do so; the recovery plan will 
work best if all branches of busines 


1s 


S c0- 


operate. 
Q.—If a group of laborers, such as 
designers in the textile industry, organ- 


ize and present a code, what action will 
the Administration take? 


A.—It has no authority to deal with 
such codes. 
Q.—Will company unions be accept- 


able as representing labor? 


ro al Powers. Effect 
On Price Levels 
Are Explained 


A.—Each code must insure to labor 

the right to organize and be represented 

| by persons of choosing, and 

| company unions wil! b ceptable if 
they fulfill this requirement. 

Q.—How can a trade a..vciation bring 
| in nonmember industries which dé not 
cooperate in drafting the code? 

A.—A code presented by any associa- 
tion representing 75 per cent of the in- 
dustry, after being subjected to hearings 
and being approved, becomes binding on 
the whole industry. 

Q—If a member of the association 
disagrees with the majority opinion, 
need he form a separate association? 

A.—Minorities within any association 
and nonmember industries will both be 
given hearings when the Administration 
takes up the code. 

Q.—Will the President force 
an industry? 

A.—He has the power to do so, but 
the Administration feels that the pro- 
gram must work spontaneously to be 
successful. 

Q.—What if the code interferes with 
existing sales agreements? 

A.—Congress has the power to 
laws abrogating private contracts, 
the Administration will ask that 
tracts be relaxed if necessary. 

Q.—How about intrastate businesses? 

A.—Any industry affecting interstate 
commerce is included, and this provision 


its own 


a code on 


pass 
and 
con- 





is regarded wide enough to embrace al- 
most all cases, but purely intrastate 
businesses are, of course, outside Fed- 
eral iaws 


Q.—What about State anti-trust laws 
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War Department 
Ready to Begin 
Housing Program 


Can Start Work 24 Hours 
After Funds Are Made 
Available Under Public 
Works Fund 


The War Department 1s prepared to 

tart men to work on its $51,000,000 Army 
housing program within 24 hours after 
the allocation it has asked from the 
public works fund of the recovery plan is 
authorized. It also will spend $13,000,000 
of its allotment for ammunition to start 
more men to work “his was announced 
by the Secretary of War, Harry H. Wood- 
ring, in an address at the graduating 
exercises of the Army War College 


; June 27, 
| Secret 


ary Woodring also em phasized 
the value of the experience the Army has 
gained in its work with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, a project which he de- 
scribed something new in peace time 
enaeavor but in line with the Army's 
service in floods, earthquakes and other 
dilasters, 


as 


Valuable Training 
“This effort,” he said, “is one of the 
most Important civilian activities from a 
social and character-building viewpoint 
which the Army has ever been called 
upon to perform, 

The lessons which the Army may 
learn from its experience in accepting 
into the Civilian Conservation Corps 300,- 
000 men at a daily rate that has‘ ape- 
proached the 10,000 mark, will in them- 
selves prove invaluable. Aside from this 
we are gaining a more thorough knowl- 
edge of how to provide quickly the food, 
housing, clothing, and medical attention 
needed by such a force 

“Important results will 
younger officers and to the boys who have 
enrolled in this reforestation work. Our 
young officers will receive unforgettable 
lessons in practical leadership. The 
young men of the Conservation Corps 
will have, during their association with 
Army personnel, many concrete examples 
of the advantages of an upright citizen- 
ship and of patriotite service to the 


accrue to our 


country. 


of Discipline 
“Effective discipline is being main- 
tained in the camps, and the men are 
required to keep themselves morally and 
physically clean. Only recently I had a 
most interesting visit to the camp at 


Problem 


Luray. From personal observation I am 
thoroughly convinced that the project is 
a sound, a practical and an economical 
unemployment relief program. 

With references to the curtailment of 
War Department activities under its re- 
duced appropriation Secretary Dern said 


retrenchments 
mainte- 
and 


necessitate 
in the items of living expenses, 
nance and operation costs, material 
new equipment and some curtailment of 
training activities and some reduction in 
civilian personnel, especially in manuface 
turing establishments. With some ree 
strictions, all elements of the school sys- 
tem will continue in operation. 

“We will have less funds for all com- 
ponents of the Army,” he stated, “but 
each will be retained without reduction in 
its fighting strength. In short, we must 
do without certain valuable training and 
needed equipment to retain the present 
military personnel in the Regular Estab- 
lishment and in the Civilian Components 
of the Army. We dare not further jeop- 
ardize our security by stripping the na- 
tional defense of a single unit of its 
trained personnel. The program will re- 
quire our greatest efforts in maintaining 
morale and training, and in keeping the 
military establishment in its present high 
state of efficiency.” 


that it would 


Railways Economizing 
In High-salaried Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

In one case, the report pointed out, 
the combined salary was not shown as 
to one individual holding positions with 
two operating companies. This individual, 
to the report, receives $45,000 
a year from one company and $90,000 a 
from another. If this combination 
is made, the number of salaries over $100, 
ased to three in 1933, 


Last year's report stated that the chair- 
of the executive committee of the 
Pacific System received a sal- 
$135,000. This year’s report shows 
salary in this system to be 
120,000 and $129,999 
ier report showed 


of 





the salary 





The ¢ 


of the president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 
reduction to $121,500 on April 1, 1932. 
new report shows the highest salary of the 
Pennsylvania 
$109,999 


and its 
The 


as $135,000 on March 1, 1932, 


as between $100,000 and 


Last year the president of the Baltimore 


& Ohio received $120,000, while this year 
the highest 
between $70,000 
dent of the Missouri Pacific last year 
ceived $105,167, 
figure was between $90,000 and $99,999 


salary paid by this road was 
and $79,999. The presi- 
re- 
and this year the high 
The 1932 report showed salaries of $90,- 
h for the presidents of the Illinois 
Union Pacific, Delaware’ & Hud- 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and New York, 
Haven & Hartford and subsidiary 
The 1933 report shows the 
for each of these carriers 
was Detween $90,000 and 


Salary 
March 


which may conflict with the Adminis- 
tration’s purposes? 

A.—Some enabling legislation may be 
necessary in some States, but Federal 


laws supersede State laws where there is 


a conflict. 


Q—How will adherence to an ate 
cepted code be insured? 

A.—As far as possible policing of an 
industry will be left to the trade group, 
and the agreement, once it is approved, 
becomes a “law merchant” for the in- 
dustry enforceable in courts. 

Q.—What if violations become 





Enforcement 





wide- 


spread in any industry? 


A.—The Administrator has the power 
to license all industries and forbid the 
any to which a license is 


Q.—Will the licensing power be used 


widely? 


A.—The Administration hopes it will 


have to use it only to prevent the break- 
ing down of 


a code. 


Q.—What other enforcement powers 
does the Administration have? 

A.—The President may modify any 
code or withdraw it, depriving the in- 


dustry of the benefits under it. 
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SAVING FORESTS FROM EXTINCTION: 


+ 


A TEN-YEAR program to rebuild the | 
++ forest resources of the country, | 
which had a predepression capital 
value of $10,000,000,000, can be com-| 
pleted in twe years under the Emer- 
gency Forestation Program. 

With 250,000 members of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps on the job in| 
the forest work camps, hundreds of 
millions of dollars will be added to the 
value of American forested areas in a 
short time and the long-term benefits 
are difficult to estimate, in the opin- 
ion of Robert Fechner, director of the 
Corps. 

At the heart of the forest problem 
is the fact the country soon must de- 
pend on new crops for its timber. For 
three centuries virgin timber supplies 
have furnished the country with wood 
but the end of these supplies is defi- 
nitely in sight, says the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. 

Industries based on water derived 
from forest lands on forest grazing 
areas, forest wild life and forest re- 
creation are dependent upon full de-| 
velopment of forest resources, and 
there are local industries and small 
businesses directly dependent on the 
forest industries. Agriculture could 
hardly exist in many regions without 
the protection of forests. 

Areas Privately Owned 

The Nation’s timber resources are 
divided into two classes, those under 
public ownership and those owned pri- 
vately. 

Nine-tenths of the devastated and 
poorly-stocked area is _ privately 
owned, the Forest Service finds. More 
than nine-tenths of the current dev-| 
astation is on privately-owned lands. | 

The problem of forest protection re- 
solves itself roughly into the task of 
raising the share of timber land 
owned by the public and the correc- 
tion of wasteful practices by private 
owners, described as the cut-out-and- 
get-out policy. 

In the East 96 per cent of the for- 
est land is owned privately. The cur- 
rent drain from cutting and losses 
exceeds growth by 29,000,000,000 board 
feet annually, yet the Nation must de- 


pend upon eastern lands for 85 per - 


cent of its forest growth. 

Private forests in the West are be- 
ing depleted rapidly and the same 
timber shortage which the East faces 
may be encountered unless the situ- 
ation is corrected. 

Years to Grow Timber 

Peculiar to the forest problem is 
its long-term nature. From 80 to 150 
years are required to grow high-grade 
material. Still more significant is the 
fact that growth can not be stepped 
up to meet current needs. 

Despite Federal and State efforts to 
save the forests, total growth is only 
half the total drain. The growth of 
saw timber, most important type from 
the industrial standpoint, is only one- 
fifth the drain. 

It has required 42 years from the 
setting aside of the first national for- 
est from the public domain to ac-| 
quire the 157,000,000 acres obtained 
from this source. It has taken 22 
years to buy 4,727,680 acres of na- 
tional forests. 

The total area of forest land is 669,- 
000,000 acres, of which 494,000,000 
acres are commercial forest land, 108,- 
000,000 noncommercial, 54,000,000 
abandoned farm land and the rest 
parks and reserves. 

Nearly 400,000,000 acres of commer- 
cial timber areas are owned privately. 
This private land includes the bulk of 
the highly productive, most accessible 
and most easily logged regions. 

Benefits Are Manifold 

Aside from industrial uses of forests, 
and the value of wood as a material, a! 
forest program offers many benefits to 
the country. 

The forest is probably the best and 
cheapest method of erosion control 
and stream-fiow regulation, according 
to the Forest Service. 

Restoration of trees is the easiest 
method of rebuilding impoverished 
soils on millions of acres against pos- 
sible needs of agriculture in the fu- 
ture. 

The forest is one of the important 
sources of recreation and improve- 
ment of transportation offers a means 
of using the increasing leisure of all 
classes of people. 

Forests are the natural habitat of 
many forms of wild life. In many 
cases they are the only remaining 
refuge. Both economic and social 
values are involved. Public hunting 
and fishing grounds are being more 
closely confined to the public forests. 

Forest ranges can support millions 
of livestock for at least part of the 
year. 

The only uses in sight for aban- 
doned farm land are for forestry or 
for farm crops and pasture, but de- 
mand for farm land is contracting. 
More than 50,000,000 acres of crop and 
pasture land have been abandoned 
during the last decade. These lands 
often are better suited to timber pro- 
ducing than present forest lands. 

Plan Now in Hand 

An exhaustive study of the forest 
problem was completed recently by 
the Forest Service in response to a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 175) adopt- 
ed March 10, 1932. 

As a result of this study a complete 
program to protect forest resources 
was developed by the Service. Due 
to the complexity of the problem it is 
a long-term program involving the-co- 
operation of both private owners and 
the States. 

With adoption of the Emergency 
Forestation Program this work is be- 
ing speeded up to a great extent and 
the Service predicts that the next two 
years will se2 much of this program 
accomplished. 

The essence of the plan recom- 
mended is that the public should take 
over at least half of the national for- 
estry enterprise in the shortest pos- 
sible time 

This will be aided by the return to 
public ownership of much private land 
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Basic Resource Comes Into Its Own as Careful Cutting, Planting of 
Seedlings, Fire Protection, Disease Control Are Stimulated 
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Forest conservation work on a planned basis will add hundreds of + \ 
millions to the value of the Nation’s wooded areas, says the Forest 
Service. A planting crew is shown (upper left) setting out seedlings | 


on the St. Joe National Forest, Id 
shown (upper right) in timber sa 


aho. Approved method of cutting 
le area of Bitterroot National For- 


est, Montana, with short stumps and seed trees left to insure future | 
crop. Brush piled ready for burning. Map depicts forest area of | | 


United States. 
of Agriculture.) 


(Photos and map 


from which timber has been removed, 
since private owners frequently aban- 
don the land when they have cut suit- 
able timber. 

Public land would be divided be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
the States in about a 3 to 1 ratio and 
a large proportion would be set aside 
for forest recreation. 

Reducing Fire Hazards 

A more intensive management on 
all publicly owned lands would be de- 
veloped but this management would 
be sufficiently flexible to allow for the 
ever-changing nature of forestry 
management. 

The actual task of rebuilding the 
forest resources will include the re- 
duction of fire hazards on areas where 
the danger is greatest. It will cover 
improvement of timber stands by 
thinning and other cultural practices 
that make for better, faster growing 
trees. 

It will bring about better fire sup- 
pression through the construction of 
breaks, telephone lines, lookout sta- 
tions, fire protection roads and trails, 
and emergency landing fields for air- 
planes. 

Work That Is Planned 

There will be eradication of insects 
and diseases of the forest trees. Trees 
will be planted on bruned-over and 
denuded areas. Planting is limited 
by the amount of nursery stock avail- 
able. 

Flood control and soil erosion work 
will be carried out where such works 
protect or improve existing forested 
regions. 

Camps of the Civilian Conservation 


STATE ENFORCEMENT 


JITH the Federal Securities Act be- 


from Forest Service, Department | 


Corps are carrying out these tasks al- | 
ready. An idea of the diversity of 
their work is shown in an analysis of | 
the 750 camps which were occupied 
June 22, Of these camps, 421 were on 
national forests, 33 in national parks 
252 on State lands, 42 in State parks, 
,3 on military reservations, 85 on pri- 
vate lands and 11 engaged in erosion 
! control. 

Congress in passing the conserva- 
tion act in March provided that the| 
work be extended on private lands. 
This was done so that a larger share 
might be carried on in the States east 
of the Mississippi, where only small 
areas of Federal and State lands exist. | 

This activity involves projects which ; 
are primarily of public benefit, rather | 
than mainly to the benefit of the land- 
owner. Such work includes preven- 
tion and control of fires, eradication | 
of insect pests and tree diseases, con- 
trol of floods and checking of soil ero- 
sion. 

Work Accomplished 

In a short time more than 200 camps 
will be located on private lands, un- 
der the conservation program. 

Progress in American forestry, says 
the Forestry Service, has put 110,000,- 
000 acres under protection, aside from 
fire prevention activity. About 30,- 
000,000 acres are under fairly inten- 
sive timber-management plans and 
twice as much more under general 
plans which contemplate sustained 
yield. 

Of the 10,000,000 acres cut over 
every year, about a twentieth is cut 
under silvicultural principles which 
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cutting. 
about 2,000,000 acres a year, 


include short stumps and selective | Forest insect control has been devel- 
The total area planted is oped for bark beetles in the West and | 
gipsy and ‘brown-tail moths in the) toward the end of the last century it| 


| 





| country. 


| 


Half of the private areas needing fire 
protection are provided with safe- 
guards. 

What is considered the most spec- 
tacular advance in American forestry, 
according to the Forest Service, is the 
building up of the national forests 
from the public domain, which culmi- 
nated in 1910 with a gross area of 
nearly 195,000,000 acres. 

The total area of public forests has 
changed little since that time, except 
for the purchase of 4,727,680 acres 
and other enlargements, and the grad- 
ual building up of State forests. 

Public opinion has been won over to 
conservation efforts, whereas it once 
was violently opposed to such meas- 
ures. 





Waste of Early Days 

| In pioneer days American forests 
| were valued mainly as a source of 
; wood. Dense forests covered moun- 
| tain sides, river bluffs and headwaters 
and benefits of cover in regulating 
| stream flow and preventing soil ero- 
' sion were overlooked. 


A fourth of the 334,000,000 acres of East, at an annual cost of a little) }.came apparent that forests must be 


forest lands used for grazing are op- 
erated under management. In addi- 


000,000 acres used for recreation are 
managed. 
Game and Fire Protection 
Protection of forest wild life on the | 


national forests and parks and in leading to a professional degree in fo 


over $2,000,000. 
Organized control of forest tree dis- 


pine blister rust. 
In 1932 all agencies engaged in for- 


est research were operated at an €X-) the disasters in other countries which | 


pense of more than $6,000,000. 
The first college to give training 


| protected for the sake of watersheds, 


| and in 1897 Congress made “maintain- | 
| tion to the national forests, about 10,- | ©aSes is largely confined to the white ing favorable conditions of water 


flow” one of the two purposes of the 
forest-control office. It failed to heed 


were due to erosion and run-off. 
Further recognition to the value of 
rests was noted in the act of 1911 


some of the States, particularly in| forestry was started in 1898 and nOW| which made protection of headwaters 


the Northeast, has increased the} 
amount of game. Such protection has | 
developed in the last decade. 

Fish have been put in forest waters 
in which they did not occur previously 
and progress has been made in arti-| 
ficial propagation of fish. 

Organized fire protection has been 
developed on 321,000,000 acres, much 
of it commercial forest land. Such} 
protection cost about $15,000,000 in| 
2. 


there are 24 such colleges. 
Our National Forests 
Expenditures of all agencies en- 
gaged in forestry totaled $43,475,000 


in 1932, of which the Federal Govern-| 


ment contributed half. States and 


| their subdivisions spent $10,650,000, 


private owners $5,060,000 and semi- 
public agencies $800,000. 

States have been broadening their 
regulation of private lands, centering 
attention mainly on fire protection. 


coming effective within a month, Their Relation to New Federal Act---Seven 
Divisions of Penal Provisions 


the enforcement of the penal provi- 
sions of State laws is receiving atten- 
tion by the State Securities Commis- 
sioners. 

The Federal Act, which was passed 
by the recent special session of Con- 
gress and approved by President 
Roosevelt May 27, applies to securities 
in interstate commerce and to the use 
of the mails for the sale of securities. 
Administration of the Act will be in 
the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The Act becomes effective 60 
days after its approval. 

Value of State Laws 

Although a large proportion of the 
sales of securities is in interstate com- 
merce and through the mails, never- 
theless the State Securities Commis- 
sioners feel that their respective State 
laws are important. The Federal Act, 
some of these Commissioners believe, 
does more than merely prohibit cer- 
tain transactions in interstate com- 
merce. It also sets up standards of 
its own, which, however, fairly closely 
follow the general provisions of the 
laws of a majority of the States, ac- 
cording to William C. Oates, Securities 
Commissioner of Alabama. 

This fact, Mr. Oates points out, is of 
peculiar importance and significance, 
especially at the present time, and 
with particular reference to the en- 
forcement of the penal provisions of 
State laws. 

Need of Penalty Section 

It is urged that the “vindicatory” 
part of a law—meaning the penalty 
for violation—is the most effectual 
part, since it is virtually useless to say 
“do this, or avoid that” unless it also 
is declared that “this shall be the con- 
sequence of your noncompliance.” 

It has been found by Mr. Oates in a 
study of State securities laws that the 
penalty sections of all such laws go 
only to the technical violation of the 
main provisions of the laws, whereas 
the really important thing is the vio- 
lation of the rights of those who have 


been defrauded and the financial 
losses they have sustained. 

The Alabama. Cornmissioner has 
classified the State laws into seven 
divisions, as follows: 

1. Void and Voidable Sales. 

Whereby sales made in violation of 
the Act are made voidable or void at, 
, the election of the purchaser, entitling 
such purchaser to sue civilly and re- 
cover either the price he has paid or 
the damages he has suffered by reason 
of such transaction. 

The following States have this pro- 
vision: Alabama, Arkansas, California. 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

2. Fraudulent Sales. 

Whereby sales made in violation of 
the Act or in violation of certain spe- 
cific provisions of the Act, or under 
circumstances that are specifically de- 
clared to be fraudulent in the Act, are 
declared to be offenses. 

The following States have such pro- 


visions in varying degree: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Georgia (misde- 
meanor), Idaho (misdemeanor), Illi- 
nois (misdemeanor), Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri (felonies and mis- 
demeanors), Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin 
(where not indicated as to whether a 
felony or misdemeanor it is a felony). 
3. False Statements. 

Whereby the filing with the Com- 
mission or issuing to the public of 
statements that are false in any ma- 
terial respect or matter is made an 
offense. In the great majority of such 
laws, it is the filing of a false state- 
ment with the Commission that is 
made an offense. 

The States having such provisions 
are as follows: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas (misdemeanor), California, 
Georgia, Colorado, Connecticut (mis- 
demeanor), Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana 
(by dealer or agent), Maryland, Maine 
(misdemeanor), Michigan, Minnesota 
(misdemeanor), Mississippi (misde- 


meanor), Missouri (misdemeanor), 
Montana, Nebraska (misdemeanor), 
New Hampshire, New Jersey (in hear- 
ing before Commission, misdemeanor), 
New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania (misdemeanor), Rhode 
Island (only before Commission, a fel- 
ony), South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
4. Sales by Insolvent Dealer or Issuer. 
Whereby sales of securities by an in- 


solvent dealer or issuer is made a fel- mi 


ony or misdemeanor. 


The following States have such pro- | 


visions: Alabama (by issuer, embezzle- 
ment), Arizona, Arkansas (misde- 
meanor), Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
(knowingly), Michigan, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota. 

5. General Penal Provisions. 

The following States have penal pro- 
visions primarily directed against sell- 
ing unregistered securities, advertis- 
ing unregistered securities and (or) 
using unapproved advertisements 





STATE 


Purchaser may recover money 
for sale made in violation 
of law: 

19 STATES 
ccm 

Sales by insolvent dealer or 
issuer made penal offense: 

14 STATES 


Miscellaneous 
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SECURITIES LAWS: THEIR PENAL PROVISIONS 


+ False statements illegal—gen- 


Fraudulent sales made penal 
offense: 
16 STATES 
a ee 
General penal provisions 
against violations of Act: 


39 STATES 


penal provisions against specific acts: 12 States. 





+ 


erally. only when made to 
Commission: 
39 STATES 
Penal provision against false 
statement or testimony to 


Commission: 
10 STATES 








| of navigable streams the basis for pur- 
;chase of national forest areas in the 
| Bast. 

Destruction of fertility and usability 
of lands through sheet and gully ero- 
sion has removed millions of acres 
from cultivation. Dumping of sand 
and silt into streams has created prob- 
lems of diking, overflow and destruc- 
tion of navigability far from the 
source of the eroded material. 

Forest planting offers one solution 


OF THE ‘BLUE SKY’ LAWS 


|thereof, and sales by unregistered 


~| cult sites in other regions. 


As wholesale deforestation spread | 


A NATIONAL PLAN 


to restoration of once productive 
wooded areas. Exploitation based on 
the false premise that forest resourcés 
and soil were unlimited and inde- 
structible has created a situation 
which needs early action. 

No need for planting exists where 
adeqaute natural reforestation will 
take place in a reasonable time. Badly 
eroded areas which will not restock 
rapidly require planting. 

Reforestation is an effective means 
of controlling erosion. Gullies planted 
to black locust have been established 
in a few years after planting and its 
success has been shown in many 
States. 

Regularity of stream flow is depend- 
ent to a large extent on productive 
watersheds. Peak flows or floods can 
be reduced and low-water flows in- 
creased. 

Modern Planting Methods 

Much progress has been made in 
forest planting although heredity in 
trees has been largely ignored in this 
Tree seed has been accepted 
so long as it was of the desired spe- 
;cies, fairly clean and germinated 
| properly. No attention was paid, for 
; the most part, to the quality of the 
| parent tree or to the climatic condi- 
| tions where it was grown. 
| These factors long have been rece 
| ognized in Europe where seed is certi- 
| fied as to species, quality of parent 
| tree, and geographical and climatic 
|source. Now this country is realizing 
| the importance of seed certification. 

Cost of planting varies, according 
to Forest Service estimates. The 
Service costs range from $3 per acre 

for easily planted sites in the Lake 
| States, where seedling stock is used 
}and where the soil is easily worked, 
to $14 to $25 per acre on more diffi- 
The Serv- 
ice has planted one-sixth of the 2,000,- 
000 acres planted to date. 
Grazing on Public Land 

Unrestricted use af public lands for 
grazing has been a long-established 
custom. The Forest Service set up a 
system of controlled use, under pere 
mit and the small local stock raiser, 
owning his own ranch, has been fa- 
vored. 

More than 300,000,000 acres of for- 
est area are used for grazing, says the 
Service, and this constitutes one of 
the important contributions of the 
forest. 

Creation of a series of emergency 
landing fields for airplanes may de- 
| velop from the present conservation 
| program. Army Air Corps officials are 
| cooperating with the civilian conser- 
vation army and are supplying needs 
|of the camps as quickly as possible. 
The Corps is meeting communication 
|and transportation problems of the 
|camps and is engaged in supply and 
photographic activities. 
| These problems become more se- 
rious as the conservation corps pene- 
trates deeper into wilder regions. The 
| Corps aids in selecting sites for camps 
| and preparing maps. To prevent de- 
lay, pals are being made to create 
temporary Army airports at some of 
| the remote camps. 

Social and Economic Values 

The Forest Service finds that the so- 
cial and economic values inherent in 
wild life on forest land directly affect 
{the national welfare and that of local 
|communities. These values are be- 
lieved to justify a program that will 
ensure fullest development and proper 
use of wild life resources. 

The movement to realize on the 
contributions of game to the Nation is 
only in its first stages. Results so far 
indicate that wild life, principally 
game and fur bearers, will yield a fair 
return under proper management; will 
jease the financial burden of private 
|forest ownership; and will materially 
increase the services from publicly- 
owned lands. 

Preservation of Game 

More important than the privileges 
of the hunt, says the Service, are the 
scientific and social phases of game 
preservation. They require protection 


|dealers or salesmen: Alabama, Ari-|0f American animals and birds and 
zona, Arkansas (misdemeanor), Cali-?maintenance of natural balance bet- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut (misde-| tween forest vegetation and forest 


meanor), Georgia (misdemeanor), 
Idaho (misdemeanor), Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
}isiana (misdemeanor), Maine (misde- 
meanor), Michigan, Minnesota (mis- 
; demeanor), Mississippi (misdemeanor), 
| Missouri, Montana, Nebraska (sale of 
| unregistered securities, a felony), New 
| Hampshire, New Mexico (where wilful, 
|a felony), New York, North Carolina, 
{North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
;gon, Rhode Island, South Carolina 

(misdemeanor), South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont (misdemeanor), Vir- 
ginia (misdemeanor), Washington 
| (gross misdemeanor), Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ng. 

6. Evidence Before Commission. 

The laws of the following States 
|have provisions making an offense of 
the filing with the Commission of a 
false statement or giving false testi- 
|mony in a hearing before the Commis- 
|sion, when such statement or testi- 
}mony is false in any material respect: 
Alabama, California, Idaho, Kentucky 
(in hearing), Louisiana, Mississippi, 
|Nebraska (misdemeanor), New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island. 

7. Miscellaneous Penal Provisions. 

States having other miscellaneous 
penal provisions in their securities 
law; are as follows: Alabama, Arizona, 
|\Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
|Montana, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Texas, Utah. 

The Federal Securities Act. 

The Federal Act provides means 
whereby a purchaser may rescind the 
transaction and sue for a return of 
his money, and the Government may 
stop further or threatened fraud or 
misrepresentation by injunction. The 
Government, through the Federal 
Trade-~Commission, also may revoke or 
suspend the registration of securities 
for fraud or misreprcsentation on the 
part of the issuer. Those guilty of 
| fraud may be prosecuted criminally by 
lthe Attorney General. 


wild life. The forest is incomplete 
without its wild life. 

A third objective of wild-life man- 
agement, the hunt, is the most widely 
accepted. It involves the question of 
maintaining public shooting grounds 
of public wild life areas. This is said 
to involve the preservation of an 
American ideal. 

Game as Forest Resource 

The education of the general public 
in the recognition of wild-life values 
is advocated in many sources. Such 
recognition generally relates to the 
sportman’s pleasure. Wider recogni- 
tion of game as a forest resource is 
sought. 

Establishment of State Game Com- 
missions has proven a helpful factor 
jin game conservation. Public educa- 
tion is necessary to execution of a 
wild life program. Lack of _ sports- 
manship in adhering to bag limits, in 
observance of closed seasons and in 
opposing efforts to impose regulatory 
measures is in many instances due to 
lack of real appreciation of game and 
other wild-life values, says the Forest 
Service. 

Adequate protection 
“poacher”, the “sooner” and the 
“game hog” cannot be entirely 
achieved by State or Federal en-- 
forcement, the Service feels. When 
the landowner realizes the values in 
the game on his tracts and gets a re- 
turn therefrom, he will become a con- 
servation enthusiast, the Service con- 
cludes. 


from the 


Control of Parasites 

Protection against insects is planned 
|since they cause losses in forest 
stands and in forest products esti- 
mated at more than 100 million dol- 
lars a year. Besides, they lower tim- 
ber yields and retard the growth of 
young stands, and often create serious 
fire hazards. Finished wood products 
sometimes suffer damage or are de- 
j Stroyed by these parasites. 
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Payments to 400,000 War Veterans 
Cease With Close of Fiseal Year 


Veterans’ Administration Re ‘viewing Cases 


Half Million More 


New Laws 


of 
to Decide How the 


Affect ‘Them 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


schedule will be completed in time to 
make the payments under the new provi- 
sions of the laws and regulations effective 
upon the issuance of the July checks. 
There is a change in the basic rate of 
pay for service connected disabilities from 
$8 to $80 per month which was the range 
of rates provided by the official regula- 
tions issued by the President under au- 
thority of the Act of March 20, 1933, to $9 
to $90 per month the range of rates under 
the latest regulations issued by the Presi- 
dent. Higher rates are provided for ex- 
tremely severe disabilities. Under the new 
rates Spanish-American War veterans 
with service connected disabilities will re- 
ceive payments substantially in excess of 
those which they were receiving prior to 
the passage of the Act of March 20, 1933. 


Rates for Disabilities 
Of Different Classifications 


Rates for disabilities due to peace-time 
service are approximately one-half the 
rate paid for disabilities due to war serv- 
ice. The war-time rates are to be paid to 
veterans or their dependents in cases 
where the veterans were killed or injured 
in military occupations or expeditions in 
time of peace. 

The rate for nonservice connected per- 
manent and total disabilities for war vet- 
erans is increased from $20 the rate pro- 
vided by the original Executive Orders 
under the Act of March 20, 1933, to $30 
per month the rate provided by the latest 
Executive Order. 

Spanish-American War veterans (in- 
cluding the Boxer Rebellion and Philip- 
pine Insurrection) who served 90 days or 
more, were honorably discharged, are 55 
years of age or over, are 50 per cent dis- 
abled and in need, will receive $15 per 
month. 


Spanish War veterans over 62 years of | 


age who were in active service before ces- 
sation of hostilities, served 90 days or 
more and were honorably discharged, will 
receive $15 per month. Likewise, Spanish 
War veterans over 62 years of age who 
were on the pension rolls March 20, 1933, 
are entitled to $15 per month unless the 
pension being paid on March 20, 1933, was 
less than $15, in which event the rate then 
being received will be continued. 
Reduction of Compensation 
Limited to 25 Per Cent 

The law carries the provision contained 
in regulations issued by the President 
prohibiting reduction of more than 25 per 
cent in compensation which was being 
paid on March 20, 1933, to those veterans 
suffering from disabilities directly con- 
nected with World War service, who en- 
tered active service prior to Nov. 11, 1918, 
and whose disabilities are not the result 
of their own misconduct, excepting cases 
in which there is evidence of fraud, mis- 
take, or misrepresentation, or where the 
veteran is a Federal employe receiving 


over $50 per month, or is hospitalized by | 
or resides outside the | 


the Government, 
continental limits of the United States. 

Special boards having members the ma- 
jority of which were not in the employ 
of the Veterans’ Administration on June 
1€, 1933, will be appointed by the Presi- 


Gent to review the claims of World War) 
veterans who entered service prior to Nov. | 


11, 1918, and were receiving compensation 
payments for disabilities which before the 
act of March 20, 
presumptively connected with service but 
upon review under the act of March 20, 
1933, were held not to be connected with 
service. 

These special boards will determine on 
all available evidence’ the 
whether service connection will be 
granted, resolving all reasonable doubt in 
favor of the veteran. The burden of 
proof in such cases is upon the Govern- 
ment. Except for fraud, mistakes, or mis- 
representation 75 per cent of the payments | 
being made on March 20, 1933, will con- 
tinue to Oct. 31, 1933, or the date of the 
special board decisions, whichever is the 
earlier date. Veterans need not request 
action by these boards as this class of 
cases will be automatically referred to the 
boards. 


No Reduction for Widows 
Children and Dependents 


There will be no reduction in the 
amount of compensation which widows, 
children, and dependent parents of de- 
ceased World War veterans were receiv- 
ing on March 20, 1933, under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, ir- 
respective of whether the death of the 
veteran ou whose account benefit is be- 
ing paid was directly or presumptively 
connected with service, excepting cases in 
which there is evidence of fraud, mistake, 
or misrepresentation. 

Widows, children and dependent 
mothers and fathers of deceased veterans 
who died as the result of diseases or in- 
jury incurred in or aggravated by active 
military or naval service during the 
Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion, 
or Philippine Insurrection, receive the 
same rate as that paid to the dependents | 
of deceased World War veterans. 

Widows, children and the dependent 
mothers and fathers of deceased veterans 
who died as the result of disease or injury 
incurred during time of peace are entitled 
to receive pension approximately 75 per 
cent of that paid for dependents of vet- 
erans who died as the result of war service. 

Widows and children of deceased vet- 
erans who served for a period of ninety 
(90) days or more and vho were honor- 
ably discharged from a period of service 
entered into before cessation of hostili- 
ties during the Spanish-American War, 
or who actually participated in the Boxer 
Rebellion, or Philippine Insurrection, and 
who served for a period of ninety (90) 
days or more and were honorably dis- 
charged and who died from disabilities 
not the result of service, are entitled to 
@ pension of approximately one-half of 
that paid to dependents of veterans who 
died as the result of war service. 

Pensions paid to widows of veterans are 
not reduced even though the widows be 
employed by the Federal Government. 

Pension is now payable to the child of 
a deceased veteran up to the age of 18 
years and if such child is in an approved 
school or college, pension may be con- 
tinued up to the age of 21, providing in 
all cases that the child is unmarried 

Notwithstanding the fact that the act 
of March 20, 1933, repealed practically 
all of the provisions of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, the act of June 16, 1933, 
authorizes the adjudication on the proofs 
and evidence received by the Veterans 
Administrtaion prior to’ March 20, 1933, 


1933, were held to be} 


question | 


of any claim for yearly renewable term 
insurance on which premiums were paid 
at the date of the death of the insured, 
and any original claim for pension, com- 
pensation, or Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
meent pay where the claim was duly filed 
prior to March 20, 1933, and authorizes 
payments as provided by the prior law 
to any person found entitled to benefits 
claimed, through June 30, 1933. 

The effect of this provision is to place 
those claims which have not been orig- 
inally adjudicated at the time the prior 
laws were repealed as near as possible 
in the same status as those cases which 
had been adjudicated and payments made 
thereunder. A similar provision protects 
reimbursement claims for burial expenses 
where the veteran died prior to March 
20, 1933, and a claim for payment or 
imbursement is filed within three months 
from June 16, 1933. 

Burial and funeral expenses for 
ceased honorably discharged veterans of 
the war, occupation, or expedition, are 
liberalized so as to authorize the payment 
of a $75 allowance, including transporta- 
tion, if the veteran's assets at the time of 
death are less than $1,000. In determin- 
ing assets, accrued benefits such as com- 
pensation, pension, and insurance are not 
to be included. 

Domiciliary Care 
For Peace Disability 

In addition to the pension provided, the 
Acministrator is authorized within the 
limits of existing Veterans’ Administration 
facilities to furnish to men discharged from 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, for disabilities incurred in line of 
duty, during time of peace, and to veter- 
ans of any war, including the Boxer Re- 
bellion and Philippine Insurrection, domi- 
ciliary care where they are suffering with 
|permanent disabilities, tuberculosis, or neu- 
ropsychiatric ailments. Medical and hos-' 
pital treatment is also authorized for dis- 
/eases or injuries; but hospital and domi- 
ciliary care for veterans suffering from 
other than service-connected disabilities 
must be predicated upon the following: 

(a) Service of 90 days or more in a war, 
| including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection; 

(b) an honorable discharge; 
| (c) the veteran having no adequate 
| means of support and suffering from a 
tuberculous or neuropsychiatric ailment, or 
& permanent disability which incapacitates 
him from earning a living. 

The claimant's entitlement to hospital- 
ization may now be determined at the 
facility to which the applicant presents 
himself 

The Veterans’ Administration will con- 
tinue to furnish prosthetic appilances 
where they are necessary as a part of the 
treatment being given, and in addition will 
| furnish special clothing made necessary 
by the wearing of such prosthetic appli- 
ances. Clothing will also be furnished un- 
der the following conditions: | 

(a) When necessary to protect health or 
for sanitary reasons; | 

(b) When the beneficiary is in receipt 
of less than six dollars per month from | 
any source or when authorized because | 
of special need. { 


Request for Transportation 
And for Meals and Lodging 


Transportation and meal and lodging re- , 
quests may be furnished upon prior au-! 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration 
lincident to the admission to a Veterans’ 
Administration facility for treatment of a 
service-connected injury or disease, and 
upon discharge from the institution upon | 
the completion of treatment, and for the 
transfer of patients from one Veterans’ 
Administration facility to another. 

Transportation and other expenses inci- 
|dent to the establishment of need for 
hospitalization or domiciliary care, or to; 
|the admission of the claimant to a Veter- 
ans’ Administration facility for treatment | 
for a nonservice-connected disability, or | 
for travel incident to the obtaining of; 
physical examinations for rating purposes | 
will not be authorized | 

The regulations provide for a review on | 
appeal from the action taken incident to| 
the initial review, provided the application | 
|for review on appeal is filed within six | 
months from the date of mailing of the} 
notice of the result of initial review or | 
determination, or from July 1, 1933, which- 
ever is the later date. 
fcr review on appeal should be filed with | 

the activity which entered the denial. 

{ Only one review on appeal will be 
granted, after which time a claim cannot 
be reopened except on the basis of new 
evicence received from the service depart- 
{ment concerned. Accordingly, it is essen- | 

tial that in contemplating an appeal a‘ 
claimant or his representative should make 
certain that all available evidence is sub- 
ruitted at the time of the appeal, in order 
tlat it may be given proper consideration. 
| Ali applications will be considered by Cen- 
tral Office. 

It has been found advisable and neces- 
Sery, however, during the period of the 
initial review to withhold consideration of 
appeals in any appreciable volume, except 
those on pension claims arising under laws 

“pplicable to veterans of wars prior to the 
Spanish-American War, or where con- 
verted insurance is involved. 

It thas also been required in order that 
the review may be expedited, to base the 
consideration on the evidence of record, 
except in the case of Spanish War vet- 
erans who were advised that any addi- 
tional evidence which they presented to 
the Veterans’ Administration would be 
considered in the review of their cases 
or if not received prior to review, then 
in the event of appeal. Physical exami- 
nations for rating purposes incident to 
| the review are not authorized, and it has 
not been found possible to grant personal 
appearances of claimants or their repre- 
sentatives before rating boards for the 
purpose of presenting their claims, due 
to the time element involved. 

Veterans or other persons desiring 
forms for applying for benefits or to be 
used in the prosecution of their claims, 
should obtain the necessary forms from! 
the Veterans’ Administration office in! 
their respective territories. These offices 
will be supplied with such forms as 
printed supplies are available, and much 

time will be saved if 


re- 


de- 


the veterans will 
make application to the local office in- 
stead of writing to Washington. 

Beginning July 1, 1933, every 
payable under any private relief act not 
subject to the provisions of the Act of 
March 20, 1933, will be reduced by 
Same percentage as that described for the 
reduction of compensation of officers and 
employes of the Federal Government. At 
the present time this would be 15 per 
i cent, 
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The Money Deadlock---Professor Moley on the Scene---Boosting Prices--- 
Nazis Move Onward---Russo-Jap Peace---Chaco Problem 





Information Derived from Official Sources—as of noon 


Facing the Monetary Crisis. At the end of its 
third week the World Economic Conference is 
again face to face with the critical issue of mone- 
tary stabilization. Despite the unwillingness of 
the United States to consider de facto or per- 
manent stabilization at this time, events out- 
side the Conference have forced its leaders to 
consider once more what steps can be taken 
to check the speculation which is playing havoc 
with world currencies. 

The renewed demand for action on currency 
stabilization came from the gold standard coun- 
tries led by France, Switzerland and Holland. 
These countries are hard hit by the depreciation 
of the dollar and the fluctuation of their own cur- 
rencies. They dread inflation—because of Eu- 
rope’s experience after the War—but they can- 
not remain on the gold standard indefinitely, 
they with other currencies in a state of 
flux. 

Fearing a monetary crisis in Europe unless 
speculation is stopped, the gold group presented 
their views to Prime Minister MacDonald at a 
critical meeting on June 29. They issued no 
ultimatum, but made it plain that they could 
not justify their presence in London in the face 
of continued financial repercussions. If a stabili- 
zation agreement is not possible at this time, 
they insist at least that measures be taken by 
the leading countries to control speculation in 
exchanges. This might be accomplished by cen- 
tral banks setting aside a fund to purchase for- 
eign exchange, thus holding in check the wide 
fluctuations due to speculative activity. 

The basic idea behind the plan presented to 
Prime Minister MacDonald, and passed on to 
President Roosevelt, is to prevent further specu- 
lation by a declaration strong enough to hold the 
London Conference together until fundamental 
remedies can be devised. The Conference, mean- 
while, waited anxiously for official word from 
President Roosevelt to clarify the American 


position. 
* * 

Professor Moley in London. Professor Ray- 
mond Moley, Assistant Secretary of State, ar- 
rived in London on June 28 and was quickly 
drawn into the discussion of monetary questions 
taking place inside and outside the Conference 
headquarters. Mr. Moley set at rest reports that 
he would replace Secretary Hull as spokesman 
for President Roosevelt. 

He made it clear that his role at the Confer- 
ence was that of ‘a messenger or liaison officer” 
giving the American delegates first-hand infor- 
mation on developments at home and reporting 
to Washington developments at London. 
Nevertheless, in the critical discussions on 
stabilization which commenced with his arrival, 
Mr. Moley conferred at length with Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald and other Conference 
leaders while reporting fully to Secretary Hull 
and the members of the American delegation. 

* * 

Plans For Raising Prices. While the question 

of stabilization hangs in the balance the Eco- 


assert, 


dune 30 


further support this week when India pledged its 
cooperation in raising prices. The importance 
of India is seen in the fact that this country 
holds 250 million ounces of silver—almost twice 
the annual world production—which it has been 
se lling at the rate of 30 million ounces a year. A 
decision by India to reduce these sales would 
tend to increase the level of world silver prices. 

The position of the United States on methods 
of raising prices was clarified by Senator Couzens 
in a statement before the Econmic Commission 
on June 26. Senator Couzens declared that 
prices could not be raised by monetary means 
alone, and stressed the fundamental importance 
of increasing production by means of public 
works programs in all countries. 


* * 

Ambassador Davis Reports. In his cramped 
quarters on a small yacht fog-bound off the 
Maine coast, President Roosevelt this week re- 
ceived optimistic reports on the progress of the 
Disarmament Conference from Norman H. Davis, 
his Ambassador-at-Large. Following his con- 
ference with the President, Mr. Davis announced 
his intention of returning to Europe to continue 
private conversations with European statesmen 

Mr. Davis reported that ‘excellent progress” id 
is being made, but that a disarmament agree- 
ment must be worked out by this Fall, or not at 
all. The reason for his optimism, he explained, 
was that Europe had come to the realization that 
the future must hold either peace—or chaos. 

A somewhat less hopeful view was expressed 
in Geneva on June 29 when the Disarmament 
Conference voted to recess until Oct. 16. The 
president, Arthur Henderson, stressed that this 
procedure did not mean delay in the work of dis- 
armament, as efforts to remove existing obsta- 
cles will continue through the Summer. Oppo- 
sition to adjournment, however, was voiced by 
Rudolph Nadolny, the German delegate who 
bluntly told the Conference that public opinion 
would consider this as the abandonment of the 
effort to disarm. 


~ * 


Hitler Strengthens His Power. With the 
resignation of Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, leader of 
the German Nationalist Party, from his post in 
the Hitler Cabinet, the Nazi Party has assumed 
undivided control of the German Reich. Hugen- 
berg’s resignation was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of his party, which had formed the so-called 
“nationalist front” and the wholesale departure 
of Nationalist leaders into the Nazi camp. 
President Hindenburg accepted the resignation 
after conferring with Chancellor Hitler at his 
country estate in Neudeck. 

The only remaining party in Germany which 
has not been stippressed or absorbed by the 
Hitlerites is the Catholic Center, which still has 
a following in Bavaria and South Germany. Nazi 
leaders, however, predict the early demise of this 
last opposition faction. Paul Goebbels, one of 
Hitler’s chief lieutenants, this week warned the 
Centrists to “close shop,” or face the prospect 
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nomic Conference is going ahead with its work 
on other plans to increase purchasing power and 
raise prices. An agreement between the chief 
wheat producing countries still awaits the ap- 
proval of Australia, which has not yet subscribed 
to the scheme for reducing production and ex- 
ports. 

New instructions received from Australia on 
June 28 authorized the Australian delegation in 
London “to cooperate” with the United States, 
Canada and Argentina in submitting a definite 
plan to other countries. But the Australian 
government, before reducing its own production, 
is asking for further assurance that barriers to 
sale of wheat in Europe will be withdrawn. The 
sudden rise in wheat prices—which reached $1 
a bushel this week—increased the hesitation of 
producing countries to restrict their crops. 

Senator Pittman’s silver resolution gained 
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tions looking to the sale of Russia’s interest in 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which has been a 
source of friction in the Far East, 
to these negotiations between representatives of 
chukou. 


Russian relations. 


signify the withdrawal of Russia from Man- 
churia and virtually eliminate the threat of con- 


the sale Russia declared that she was guided by 
the desire to 
Japan, 


of dissolution. 
* * 


Russia Makes Peace With Japan. Negotia- 


> of began this 
eek in Tokyo. Nominally, Japan is not a party 
»viet Russia and the -unrecognizd state of Man- 
Actually, Japan is vitally interested 
the outcome which deeply affects Japanese- 


Transfer of the railroad to Manchukuo would 


ct between the two countries. In proposing 
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: Financial Methods of Subsidiary 
Of Cities Service Co. Investigated 





Changes in Valuation 


of Properties of Colo- 


rado Utility Discussed by Accountant at 


Hearing Before T 


rade Commission 





The financial affairs of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado, a public utility 
whose chief business is supplying electric- 
ity and gas to cities in Colorado and to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., were investigated 
hearings during the week ended July 1 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

In addition to the study of this com- 
pany’s affairs, the Commission heard J 
Henry Roraback, of Hartford, Conn., pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Electric Service 
Co.; Walter E. Long, vice president of the 
United Gas Improvement Co.; and Walter 
B. Wooden, attorney for the Commission, 
on various matters. 

The Colorado company’s affairs were de- 
scribed by Roger E. Barnes, accountant for 
}the Commission. Mr. Barnes reviewed the 
development of the company since 1913, 
outlining numerous financing transactions 
and mergers 

In one of these consolidations, he said, 
the properties of the merged concerns 
were written up in value $5,639,055 over 
the value at which they had been carried 
by the predecessor companies, and in an- 
other merger the write-up was $5,943,385 
when effect is given to accumulated depre- 
ciation. There was also a write-down in 
value of properties of the company of 
| $1,069,217 in 1924, he testified. 

The Colorado company is a subsidiary 
of the Cities Service Power & Light Co., 
which is in turn a subsidiary of Cities 
Service Co., Mr. Barnes said. 

In reference to the write-ups, Mr. Barnes 
|said that the company claims there were 


write-downs of $19,205,435 in 1913 and $1,-: 


505,569 in 1914 which largely offset the 
write-ups mentioned. Mr. Barnes ex- 
plained that his own examination of the 


COINS TO MARK 
TEXAS’ BIRTHDAY 


Fifty-cent Pieces to Commemo: | 


rate Century of Freedom 


Up to 1,500,000 silver 50-cent pieces will 
be coined by the Federal Government in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
in 1936, of the Independence of Texas 
under a law (Public Law No. 59) en- 
acted by Congress in the closing hours of 
the special session. 

The enactment was sponsored by Sen- 
ator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, on be- 
half of the American Legion Texas Cen- 
tennial Committee of Austin, Texas. The 
coins will be legal tender in any pay- 
ment to the amount of their face value 
The Centennial Committee will pay par 
value for the coins. The United States is 
specificalyly not to be subject to expense 
of making the dies or of other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 
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books of the companies did not extend 
that far back. 

After elimination of write-ups in value 
of the company’s properties, Mr. Barnes 
computed the return on the common stock 
equity in the company as ranging from 
1,100.5 per cent in 1925 to a minimum of 
95.6 per cent in 1930. The company claims 
for the same period that its returns on 
common stock equity ranged from 4.34 per 
cent in 1926 to a maximum of 11.65 in 
1930, Mr. Barnes said 

Mr. Roraback was questioned by Robert 
E. Healy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
sion. Replying to Mr. Healy, he denied 
that he had used political influence in fa- 
vor of power companies in which he is 
interested 

Mr. Long was questioned regarding cer- 
tain payments maed to a former city of- 
ficial of Phiadelphia. He declared the 
payments were solely for services as an 
attorney 
' Mr. Wooden atered in evidence two let- 
ters dealing wi® the publicity phase of 
the inquiry. In one of these, a payment 
of $100,000 to an individual in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for services to power companies 
was referre dto. The other letter contained 
& solicitation of a newspaper for advertis- 
ing from a power company. 


Lower Duties Are Set 
On Cotton Velveteens 





The Tariff Commission announced 
June 27 that the President has issued a 
proclamation decreasing the present duty 
of 62'2 per centum ad valorem on cotton 
velveteens to 44 per centum ad valorem 
jon twill-back cotton velveteens and to 31'4 
per centum ad valorem on plain-back cote 
ton velveteens. The changes in duty be- 
come effective on July 24, 1933. 

The Commission submitted a report to 
President Hoover on cotton velveteens and 
velvets on Nov. 30, 1932. With respect to 
| cotton velvets other than upholstery vel- 
| vets he approved the findings and pro- 
claimed an increase in duty to 70 per 

centum ad valorem. With respect to vel- 

veteens, he returned the report with a 
| letter on Dec. 14, 1932, requesting that 

the subjec. be reviewed because of recent 
changes in international trade as a result 

of currency depreciation in certain coun- 
tries. 


Kansas Utility Sleiase 
Is Upset by the Courts 


Topeka, Kans.—The law enacted by the 
Kansas Legislature in 1931 to prohibit 
public utilities from engaging in the sale 
of merchandise has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the State Supreme Court. 
It was held to be in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

“Where a public utility corporation is 
authorized to do business in Kansas in 
the manufacture, purchase, supply and 
distribution of artificial and natural gas,” 
the syllabus of the opinion said, “the 
sale of gas appliances by it, under the 
facts and circumstances set out in this 
opinion, is intimately connected with and 
incidental to the sale and distribution of 
gas, and is an implied power of such 
company because it directly and proxi- 
mately tends to accomplish the general 
purpose for which the company was in- 
corporated.” 
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Problems in Drafting Trade Codes 
Satisfactory to Industrial Groups 


Elements Within Industries and Conflicts Be- 
tween Labor and Employing Classes 
Complicate the Situation 


The difficulties involved in preparing a 
“code of fair competition” to regulate the 
of industry are being 
the National 


activities a large 
brought light 
ery Administration begins 
of codes submitted to it 
industries attempt to 
terms codes. 


to as Recov- 
consideration 
numer- 


agree- 


and as 


ous reach 
ment on of such 

Sharp conflicts between the 
levels of mini- 


labor and 
employing elements on the 
mum wages and maximum hours of labor 
outstanding in 
There 
on which 
the of 


thus far have been the 
differences of 
other points, however 
disagreement within 
trialists and of labor 

What consideration 
industry which, not yet 
its own, uses produc 
has adopted a code destined to 
prices? What sh be done with 
to an industry such as the automobile tire 
manufacturers, part of whom make their 
own cotton tire fabric and part of whom 
buy it from textile mills; shall the cotton 
textile code apply to part of the tire in- 
dustry? 

What shall be done with an industry of 
which one-half pays high rates of wages 
and the other half, operating similarly 
but in a different region, pays only half 
as much? Shall a minimum wage be fixed 
for the entire industry, and if not, what 
shall be the differential and how shall 
the differential be justified? 


What About the Law 
Of Supply and Demand? 


Shall the law of suppiy and demand be 
permitted to have full force, or shall pro- 
duction quotas be established where over- 
production has injured an industry? 

These questions and many others are 
confronting the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the trade associations 
engaged in drafting tentative codes They 
have led to considerable difference of 
opinion in some cases, and at times these 
differences have taken on the aspect of 
definite contests between two elements al- 
fected by the codes. The National Recov- 
ery Administration must decide the ques- 
tions in the end, and its decisions will be 
binding under the Industrial Recovery 
Act 

Problems of industries that have not yet 
submitted codes have been brought out 
in preliminary discussions in connection 
with the framing of codes. Among major 
industries facng complcated problems are 
the coal, petroleum, sron and steel, auto- 
mobile and cotton textile industries 

The situation in the oil industry 
been characterized by the Secretarr) 
the Interior. Haroid L. Ickes “im- 
periling all our plans for an early and 
orderly economic recovery.” 

On the one hand it is contended by 
some of the independent oil producers 
that proration of production, which has 
been attempted by State laws, is for the 
purpose of crowding the independent piv- 
ducer out of business and at the same 
time to prevent the independent refiner 
from securing enough oil to run his re- 
finery 

These independent producers claim that 
the conservation laws, authorizing a State 
agency to curtail production, destroy the 
normal operation of the law of supply 
and demand and have resulted in the 
present admittedly chaotic conditions and 
attendant low prices 

On the other hand asserted by 
many of the larger producers and some 
of the State officials that Federal action 
is necessary to correct the abuses in the 
industry These abuses are declared 
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wage level, and resulting high costs 
has lost part 
to lower-priced fuels, including 
varieties of bituminous 


Furthe: 


production, anthracite 
its market 
the 


coal 


“smokeless” 
and coke 
threatened unless the price of 
anthracite brought down or the 
price of competing fuels is raised to elim- 
inate some of the disadvantage to the 
former 

The high level of wages has been main- 
tained largely because the anthracite 
mines heavily unionized, but the high 
and consequent reduction in sales 
production have resulted in wide- 
d unemployment in the industry. 

In the face of its high-wage level, the 
industry is confronted with a govern- 
mental policy of holding up wages or even 
ncreasing them 

The problem he 
dustry also is complicated. The nort! 
bituminous mines are rather well 
ized, while labor in the southern mines 
is not so well organized. Hourly wages 
in the southern mines range generally 
only about half the rate in the North 
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Codes Are Prepared 
By Various Regions 
The National Coal 
represents a large portion 
production in the United 
drafted a model code of fair 
very general terms 
Copies of this model have been 
sent to the various coal-producing regions 
covered by the National Coal Association 
It is expected that several regional codes 
will be prepared within the Association 
prebably about five of them, and that an 
effort then will be made to combine these 
nto one, or at most two, covering the 
entire industry. Because of differences in 
{conditions between the North and South, 
many in the Association believe two codes 
will be necessary. 

Central Coals 
tion representing largely northern mines, 
aaheres the view that a single code 
be applied to the entire industry and 
there no justification for two or 

Drafting of its code is nearing 
completion The organization represents 
much of the industry in Pennsylvania 
Maryland, northern West Virginia, and 
eastern Kentucky, and claims recently to 
have gained the support of large elements 
ot the industry in other regions for the 
principles which it is advocating 

Coals Associates contends in general 
that there is so much difference in 
costs of living between the North and the 
South as to warrant the wide disparity in 
wage payments 

Meanwhile, probably as many as 15 
are being prepared by  organiza- 
of various bituminous coal-pro- 
regions. 
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Changes Suggested by 
Cotton Textile Groups 
Differences within an industry are ex- 
emplified in the cotton textile field, which | 
has presented its tentative code to the 
Administrator of the Industrial Recoverv 
Act, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. General 
Johnson, at the outset of public hear-| 
ings on the cotton textile code, explained 
that there had been ‘practical unan- 
imity’ in the industry in its efforts to 
reach agreement on an arrangement that 
would help to pull it out of the depres- 


; son 


to} 


consist mainly of an over-production of | 


oi], a lack of proper regulation of im- 
port of oil, the running of “hot oil,” mean- 
ing production in excess of the State law, 
and widespread evasion of State and Fed- 
eral taxes on oil and its products. 

Complaint also has been made 


of an 


abuse of power by the pipe lines, as ex-| 


pressed in discrimination between produc- 
ers and in onerous charges for running 
oil 


Special Treatment 


For Oil Industry 

The Industrial Recovery Act de\ 
separate section to the oil industry. The 
President is authorized to initiate before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
ceedings necessary to prescribe regulations 
to control the operations of oil pipe lines 
and to fix reasonable rates for the trans- 
portation of petroleum and products 
by pipe lines. 

The President also is authorized to insti- 
tute proceedings to divorce from any hold- 
ing company a pipe line company which 
tends to create a monopoly by unfair prac- 
tices or exorbitant rates 

Under this section of the Act the Presi- 
dent is authorized to exclude from inter- 
State transportation any petroleum or 
products produced in excess of the amount 
permitted by the law of the Stats 
the production takes place 

Under the sponsorship of the American 
Petroleum Institute, fair trade codes have 
recently been drafted on behalff of the 
producers of oil and for refiners and dis- 
tributors 

The producers’ code 
studied by the several a 
senting groups in the industry, sets forth 
that the production of petroleum in ex- 
cess of the reasonable market demand 
contrary to the conservation policy of the 
United States, and suggests that the Presi- 
dent shall authorize withdrawals from 
storage to the extent required for domestic 
demands and for export. The code holds 
that production in excess of the amount 
thus set shall constitute unfair competi- 
tion. 

It is provided also that no drilling of 
wells shall be permitted without permis- 
sion fro mthe President 

Under this proposed code, all producers 
of petroleum would be licensed by the 
Government 

The marketing associations of 
dustry have adopted a code 
Similar to that of the producers, 
@ provision that the President 
ized to fix minimum and maximum prices 
for the refined products 

The code calls for the prevention of 
further acquisitions of distributing facili- 
ties of retailers by refiners, dist: 
jobbers and wholesalers, wth pr 
of attempts by distrib 
tracts with other 

The anthracite industry 
culiar problem. Wages in th I 
mines are estimated to average 0 
cent higher than they were in 1920, which 
was the post-war peak of wages in the 
industry. 
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Nevertheless, at the hearings, numerous 
suggestions made for amendments 
to the code as presented. Inclusion of a} 
specific provision for prohibition of child | 
labor in cotton textile mills; opposition to 
the provision to limit operation of ma-| 
chinery to two 40-hour shifts a week: ex- 
clusion of certain fabric manufacturers 
from the scope of the code; a proposal 
that work for women in the industry be 
prohibited; and discussion of the pro-| 
priety of a wage differential between the 
North and South were brought before the 
meeting 

Certain labor interests contended that | 
the minimum wages of $10 for the South | 
and $11 for the North, as proposed in the 
code, are far too low Employers’ repre- | 
sentatives later agreed to a $12 and $13 


were 


ate 
A later date for application of the code 
to the industry was suggested than July 
7, as provided in the code, to permit af- | 
ed industries to draw up and have 
approved their own codes, so that the 
effects of the cotton textile code wouid | 
not upset the balance of other industries. 
Other changes in the code were suggested 


Steel Trade Discusses 
The Price Situation 

Comment in the iron and steel industry 
deals frequeniiy with the price situation. | 
Depressed and unstable prices have been 
declared to threaten the industry, and 
more consistency in price schedules has 
been cited as an outstanding need. with 
sufficient flexibility to permit of change 
when justified 

The National Recovery Administration 
has declared a policy, however, of dealing 
first, if possible, with the problems of 
wages and hours, so as to increase pur- 
chasing power and stimulate business. 
The price question therefore may be de- 
ferred 

There are numerous complications in 
development of a code of fair practices 
covering the entire iron and steel indus- 
try. Among them are the fact that prices, 
wages, an orking conditions vary rather 
widely in different regions. Some man- 
ufacturers produce nearly every item of 
iron and steel and their by-products, 
while others confine themselves to a small ! 
number of items. 

Nevertheless, the industry is attempting 
to develop a general code to cover all its 
branches 


High Level of Wages 
In Automobile Industry 

The automobile industry falls into sev- 
eral large d ions. Its complexity is ex- 
pected to present problems in the formu- 
lation of a code, but there may be less 
difficulty in this industry than in some 
others. 
Th 
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FOREIGN BREWS 
EXPAND CUSTOMS 


Will Net 12 Million If Import 
Volume Is Maintained 


Imports of foreign brews are adding sub- 
stantially the Government's income 
from beer. Nothwithstanding a tariff of 
$1 a gallon, importations nearly tripled in- 
May over those of April, according to the 
Department of Commerce report on May 
imports. Nearly 896,000 gallons came in 
from foreign countries, principally from 
Canada, against 270,000 gallons in April 

If the rate of increase in imports of 
beer continues it will yield about $12,200.- 
00C a year in addition to the estimated 
$125,000,000 from the domestic beer tax 

The Department's figures show that 
vresent imports of malt liquors are far in 
excess of those for May of 1917. While 
most of the foreign brew came from Can- 
eda, other nations that supplied it were 
Cuba, Mexico, Germany, the United King- 
dom and Denmark. 


to 


Continued Increase Noted 
In Production of Coal 


Production of coal continued to increase 
n the week ended June 17. The total 
output of bituminous is estimated in the 
veekly report Bureau of Mines at 
5,660,000 net a gain of 225,000 tons or 
4.1 per cent, over the preceding week, and 
of 1,612,000 tons over the corresponding 
week of 1932 

Anthracite production during the week 
ended June 17 is estimated at 825,000 net 
tons. This is a gain of 90,000 tons, or 12.2 
per cent, over the preceding week, and of 
252.000 tons over the week of June 18, 
1932. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week of June 17 is estimated 
at 12,200 net tons. With the addition of 
this week, the total cumulative production 
of beehive coke in the current year ex- 
ceeds, by a slight margin, the correspond- 
ing record for 1932. 
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How to Obtain Private Construction Loans 





Application blanks for loans from the 
Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works were issued June 28. They 
called for information on which the 
ministration can base judgment in its 
desire to speed up distribution of funds 
and put unemployed back in jobs 

The applications, aavilable at the office 
of Donald H. Sawyer, temporary admin- 
istrator, are to be used in submitting for 
approval non-Federal public projects for 
which aid is sought. Applications are to 
be sent to State Administrators as soon 
as they are appointed. These administra- 
tors are to check the qualifications of 
the offered projects against the law's re- 
quirements before forwarding them to 
Washington 

The rate of interest on any such 
eral will be announced later. 
application blanks read as follows 

Administrator, Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, through 
State Administrator at (Note 1) 

+ + 

1. Application is hereby made by 
oe , for the approval of the proj- 
ect herein described, and for allocation 
by the United States of the sum of 
dollars to provide for its construction, 
under the provisions of sections 202 and 
or 203, 206, 207 and 208, National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933. 

2. Legal authority, and identity of the 
applicant. (See Note 2.) 

3. Description of work 
tach a general plan Note 3.) 

a. Character of project (See Note 

b. Has work been started? 

ec. Are construction plans ready 
If not, when will they be ready? 
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By the Emergency Public Works Administration ses 


tier 


can 


required a 
work 


of time 
construction 


length 
before 
ay 


d. State 
e2pproval 
commence 

e. How long will it take to complete 
construction ? 

f. Is the project part of a larger plan 
or program? 

g. Is approval by Federal 
nicipal authorities required? 
5.) If what steps have 
to secure approval? 

4. a 
Note 


State, or mu- 
(See Note 
so been taken 


Estimated total cost: $ ‘(See 
6.) 

(1) Construction work 
of land. (a) Labor, ‘b) 
gineering and overhead 
ing construction 

a: 

2 of land, if any, required for 
project b. Estimated expenditures by 
months after commencement of construc- 
tion 

5. Financial status of applicant 

a. For States and municipalities, 
other public bodies: 

(1) What present total 
debtedness of applicant? 
Are there overlapping debts on this 
project? 

(3) What is limit of bonded 
ness of applicant authorized by law? 
of assessed valuation? 

What authority has applicant 
bonds or other securities for 


cost 
en- 
dur- 


exclusive of 
material, (c) 
(d) interest 


2» Cost 


or 


bonded in- 


1S 


> 
(2) 


Per 
cent 
4) 
issue 
work? 
(5) Is the budget of the applicant bal- 
anced? If not, what steps are being taken 
balance it? 
Attach complete financial statement for 
latest fiscal year, and a statement show- 


to 
this 


to 


indebted- , 


Brazilian Exchange Coffeee 
Is Sold Under Sealed Bids 


62,500 bags of Santos coffee 
acquired from Brazil in excnange for 
American wheat was announced June 26 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

was sold in New York under sealed 
bids at prices ranging from 8.55 to 9.15 
ts a pound, ana constituted and reg- 
allotment of this exchange 


of 





It 


lar monthly 
ing receipts and expenditures for the four coffee to the trade. 
years preceding 

(6) What percentage of 
delinquent, and how long 

+ + 

6. Brief statement covering 

a. Necessity or convenience of the proj- 
ect—has it been approved locally? 

b. How approved 

c. What of labor 
construction personne! will it benefit? How 
many man-hours required? 

d. Brief gen description of project 
and any additional pertinent information 
to be attached 


taxes 1S now 


outstanding? Public Works, etc., the power to construct 


projects, proceedings of the boards, etc., 
and or certified extracts from the laws 
must be furnished which will readily es- 
tablish the legal authority of the appli- 
cant to undertake the project. Appli- 
cants will expedite matters if an approv- 
ing legal opinion of local counsel accom- 
panies the application 

Note 3. Drawings. 

By general plan is meant a drawing 
showing general location, plan, profile, 
and character. As few sheets will be ysed 
necessary, to show clearly the general 
features only and the loaction of the 
project Detailed plans are not desired 
at this time. The scale will be shown 
raphically The north and south line 
will indicated by a meridian arrow, 

+ + + 

Note 4. Character of project. 

State in general verms the general char- 
acter of the work proposed, for example: 
Extension of water works,” or “construc- 
tion of incinerator.” etc. 

Note 5. Approval. 

Approval by Federal, State, or munici- 
pal authorities is required in certain types 
of projects; for example, before construc- 
tion of a bridge over a navigable water- 
way is undertaken, approval by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
reouired 

Note 6. Estimated cost. 
This must be based on the special con- 
ditions prescribed in the act, particularly 
section 206. The rate of interest during 
construction will be announced later. 


+ 


general classes or 


rai 


Instructions 

Note 1 
presented. 

The application and the papers and 
plans accompanying it should be sub- 
mitted to the State Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, whose office Situated in the 
State in which your project is located 
The application and all papers accom- 
panying it will be submitted in quadrupli- 
cate 

Note 2 
plicant 

If the applicant is a corporation copies 
of the following papers, all properly au- 
thenticated, must be furnished The 
charter of articles of incorportion; the 
minutes authorizing project; extracts from 
minutes showing names of existing officers 
of the corporation. 

a a 

In cases of applications by State or po- 
litical subdivisions: Where State and or 
local laws vest in State or municipal of- 
ficers, such as State Engineer, Board of 


to Applicant 
To whom application should be 


as 


} 
€ 


is 


Authority and identity of ap- 
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IT TAKES: 


STEADY SMOKERS 


0 PLAYS LIKE 
TILDEN! 


TURN TO CAME 


BILL TILDEN says: ‘‘Tournament play in 
tennis imposes a terrific strain upon the nerv- 
ous system. Healthy nerves are essential if 
a player is going to be successful in maintain- 
ing his speed, endurance, and the psychology 
of victory. As a steady smoker, I find that 


cigarettes vary a lot in their effect upon the 
nerves. I have tried all the other popular 
brands, but for years I have smoked Camels. 


Because of their extraordinary mildness I 
know that I can smoke Camels as freely as 
I wish and still have healthy nerves.” 


% 


% % 


Steady smokers turn to Camels because the 
costlier tobaccos in Camels never tire the 
taste— never get on the nerves. 

Your taste and your nerves will confirm 
this. Start smoking Camels today and prove 
it for yourself. It is more fun to know. 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


@ “BIG BILL” TILDEN in a characteristic pose as he makes one of those thrill- 
ing returns which have so often spelled ‘‘point...game...set... MATCH!” 


@® SEVEN TIMES WORLD CHAMPION, and present title holder of the U.S. pro 
tennis championship, William T. Tilden, II, has played superlative tennis for many 
years. “Big Bill’ is shown at the left enjoying a Camel between sets. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. You will 
find Camels rich in flavor 
and delightfully mild. 


he 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


@WHEN THE WHOLE GALLERY is tense, 
excited... have a Camel, for the sake of your 
nerves... for the added pleasure of smoking 
Camel’s finer, MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos. 


“NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Building Lessons 
Taught by Quake 
On Pacifie Coast 


New Technical Knowledge Is 
Outgrowth: Need of Good 
Materials and Properly 
Designed Structures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sion ol le 


Depart 
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proved by 
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April, 
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Quake-proo! Building 

In spite of gaps in technical 
regarding the ot 
shock upon a 
has been made 
igs possible to 
ft will not fal! from 
“provided that the 
éan. control the shape and distri 
mass for the various units ol 
and provided that the 
quake acceleration not 

The action of an earthquake 
gtructure, Mr. Kromer explains. i 
of an oscillating force 
of the structure. The 
of the structure tends Lo re 
every structure, he says, hé 
vibration period of its own 
erally does not ide with 
of the earthquake 

While the a\ 
tive earthquake 
further explains, a 
height will probably have 
somewhat less—perhaps one-half 
for certain types of low, squatty buildings. 
High buildings and towers have periods 
considerably larger 

Tower Design Simple 
earthquake shock, the 
usually assumed to 
withstand a lateral force based upon the 
acceleration due to gravity and applied 
at panel points or floor levels. For such 
structures as towers and stacks it is cus- 
tomary to determine the center of oscilla- 
tion and compute the stresses with this 
point as the oscillation center. 

“For a rectangular or tower-shaped 
type of structure, computation of stresses 
and design of the structural members is 
comparatively simple,” says Mr. Kromet 
“But where the structure consists of two 
or more parts, each part having a nat- 
ural period of vibration different from 
the other, the problem more compli- 
cated. 

“Severe 


certifs 


action 
structure 

Mr. Kromer 
so design 
shock, he 
de 
bution of 
building 
h- 


structural 


the 
assumed eal 
is exceeded 

upon a 
That 
applied at the base 
mas and inertia 
this force; 
a natural 
which gen- 
the period 


as 


coin 


ol destruc- 
second, he 
of average 
period 


second 


10a 


one 


erage pe 
abou 
building 


a ot 


ro resist ordi- 


structure Is 


nary 


1S 


be expected at 
the junction of the two parts. This is 
particularly true of our angular-shaped 
buildings with different story heights and 
offsets, and where towers are built inte- 
gral with lower structures.” 
Steei Framing Safe 

of steel frame construction 
after the earthquake, to be 
structurally intact without any failure 
whatsoever, Mr. Kromer points out, ex- 
cept for cracked plaster or tile partitions 
or for brick tile and filler walls. “These 
buildings being of more pretentious con- 
struction, with foundation loads,” he says, 
“and of a type of construction regarding 
which neither owner nor architect were 
willing to take a chance, necessitated the 
employment of engineers in their design 
and of more or less continuous inspection 
during construction As a result, they 
successfully withstood severe earthquake 
shock. while the smaller and simpler types 
of construction, not having the benefit 
of this technical supervision, failed.” 

Buildings of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, properly designed and where 
the concrete was of good grade, were left 
in an equally safe condition 
of design, however, according to Mr. 
Kromer, were all too prevalent; such as 
lack of lateral bracing, or of stiffening 
walls or struts, lack of knee braces, or 
rigid connections at truss seats or at con- 
nection of beams to columns, wall sec- 
tions too thin or improperly reinforced, 
and with lack of buttresses combined with 
excessive openings for thickness of wall 
without compensating provisions. 

Danger of Poor Mortar 

Cement mortar gave good account of 
itself, says the engineer; but, he adds, it 
was generally lacking. The mortar for 
many of the masonry buildings, he says 
appeared to be merely dry powder, even 
lacking properly slacked lime; “and, when 
cement had been added, the mortar had 
the appearance of merely being tempered 
with cement.” Header courses, he says, 
were also conspicuously absent and when 
provided, were from seven to eight courses 
apart. 

“Poo! 
the absence 
uted in majol 


damage may 


Buildings 
were found, 


mortar, insufficient bonding and 
of necessary anchors contrib- 
part to the many failures. 
Even when the masonry walls were fairly 
well built, they were often battered down 
by the interior wooden frames due to the 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 


City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: 


Violations | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS - 


PLAN TO RESTRICT 
EXPORTS OF TEA 

lripartite Siena Agreement 
Reached in the Indies 


the 
and 


Following an agreement earlier in 
between British India, 


Netherland East Indies, a plan to re- 


eal Ceylon 
the 
strict exports of tea for the next five vears 
has been put into effect by the govern- 
ments that were party to the agreement 
ccording to reports received in the Com- 
merce Department's Foreign Tariffs Divi- 
sion from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Wilson C. Flake, Calcutta and Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Carl H. Boehri 
Batavia 

The present restriction scheme 
that the participating countries ‘India, 
Ceylon, and the Netherland East Indies) 
may se¢ one of the years 1929, 1930 o1 
1931 for determining the export 
quota. This export quota (at least for the 
first year) will be 85 per cent of exports 
in either 1929, 1930 or 1931, each country 
1aving the right to select one of 
India has selected the 
base and under the 
tion plan is permitted an export quota 
325,000,000 pounds during th 
1933 season. Reports from the Nethe: 
Fast Indies indicate an export 
about 145,000.000 pounds for the 
land East Indies for this season 
Under the restriction plans a 
by the governments, tea 
permitted only under licenses, 
Within the quotas permitted for export 


provides 


lect 
lec 


as a basi 


those 
years as basis 


al a 
1929 season as a 


re- 
trie 
of about 
ian 
quota of 
Nether- 


p put in 
effec exports 


will be 


fact that the walls were not properly tied 
and anchored to the framing. When 
crete reintorced bond stone was | 
continuous around the building at the 
top of each story height and properly pro- 
tioned the masonry was generally in- 


on- 


t 


pe 


Many masonry walls would have better 
ithstood the shock, says Enginee: 
Kromer, discussing the masonry type of 
hool construction, if advantage had 
taken of cross stud walls by boltiz 
m to the main brick wall, thereby 
viding lateral support. Parapets 
walls, he declares, were undoubtedly the 
weakest and most dangerous element of 
building construction: he urges their elim- 
ination. 
“Face 


been ig 
pro- 


or fhre 


brick and brick veneer on wood 
studs gave a bad account of itself due | 
to the lack of ties and header courses,” 
he says “Everywhere the brick facing 
was secured to the backing by the cus- 
tomary metal ties, not only did the fac- 
ing usually fall away from the backing, | 
but, in many cases, the backing also 
failed. Ordinary brick veneer failures 
were quite common; on the other hand, 
properly constructed veneering in many 
cases went through the shock without a 
dislodged brick 
Proper Types of Walls 

I am convinced that this type of con- 
struction can be built to stand up under 
shock,” Mr. Kromer continues, “only by 
making the facing integral with the main 
masonry wall by providing header courses 
at frequent intervals or by using more 
rigid ties closely spaced for brick against 
wood sheathing and studs.” 

Hollow walls, whether of brick or tile, 
proved unsatisfactory and in general were | 
shattered. Interior walls of the better- | 
_constructed buildings, in major part of | 
terra cotta or gypsum tile, were in every | 
case observed found to be cracked or badly | 
Shattered. Brick parapet walls as well 
as brick chimneys’ were universally 
thrown down 

“All brittle material, whether brick, tile, 
poor concrete or plaster, suffered greatly,” 
|Mr. Kromer says. “Walls and ceilings 
were in many cases stripped clean of | 
plaster to the lath and piled up on the 
floor. This, of course, was undoubtedly 
due to lack of keying of mortar to lath; 
again denoting the lack of good work- 
manship.” 

Quake Resisting Types 

In his conclusions, considering the 
proper type of earthquake-resisting con- 
struction, Engineer Kromer states: 

“No building restriction that does not 
take into consideration the lateral force 
—or acceleration—that acts against the | 
structure due to the earth waves that are 
set up by the initial slippage of the earth 
will be of avail. It should, therefore, be 
mandatory that all structures be made 
earthquake resistive by designing them 
to withstand a definitely specified lateral 
force; this force to be dependent upon 
the character of the foundation soil and 
upon the height and type of the building.” | 

Already such progress is being made 
that we can be encouraged to hope and, 
in fact, be confident, Mr. Kromer says, 
that the hazard from carthquakes will be 
eliminated 

“Most of the ills and tribulations to 
which mankind is subjected,” he observes, 
“are due to ignorance, selfishness, or 
the willful violation of known laws. This 
applies not only to our everyday life in 
which our normal social, mental and 
physical well-being is affected, but to vio- 
lations of iaws relating to phenomena and 
forces of nature. 

“If man would only make use of such 
knowledge as he has already acquired 
most of his misfortunes, present or threat- 
ened, would be nonexistent This is 
equally true for natural occurrences, such 
as an earthquake, as for the less spectacu- 
lar things in life.” 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
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BUSINESS INDEX UP SHARPLY 


business index jumped, the thirteenth 
onsecutive week, bringing it to the highest point 
Cotton forwardings up again 
Cotton takings likely 
will fall when cotton goods industry adopts code 
auto and 
and lumber 
York Times. 


STEEL STILL CLIMBING 


production continues to mount. 


orders for week. Data by Wall Street Journal. 


CAR LOADINGS AT PEAK 


Loadings of freight cars gained more than 
per cent, rising from 564,546 to 587,931. 
modity groups improved except livestock. All re- 
year's level 
Data from American Railway Association. 


COMMODITIES KEEP ON RISING 


Average commodity prices gained .5 of a point to 
Marked ad- 
vances in grain, and petroleum due to production 
Lumber, food, textiles, metals 
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AUTO INDUSTRY MORE ACTIVE 


Ten passenger car producers expanded out- 
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Slight recession in retail sales regarded lightly by 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS IMPROVE 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 


een different business indicators 


and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different 
units, the Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index 
numbers,” using for convenience as a base period the weekly aver- 
age of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 


on the charts and the value for e 
centage of this average. Thus, w 


week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, it is 
expressed as an index number of more than 100; # the value is 


less than the average the index 1 
data plotted on the chart are for 
available. 


Volume of money held outside the 
and Federal Reserve 
successive week, 
three months. 
Statistics supplied by the Federal Reserve Board 
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Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by Americ 
to the Department of Commerce 


an Foreign Representatives 








World trade conditions as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by radiograms 
and cablegrams from __ representatives 
abroad are summarized by the Department 
as follows: 

The rising tendency of Argentine agri- 
cultural prices has introduced a spirit of 
hopefulness, although business remained 
cautious during June; exports this year 
have continued under last year’s volume, 
but the situation is now tending to im- 
prove 

Better sentiment prevails in Chile than 
iu several months, owing to higher prices 
for raw products, better government reve- 
nues, and the rising activity of local in- 
cdustries due to the substitution of domes- 
tic for foreign products 

The situation in Bolivia has eased fur- 
ther with the continuation of the rising 
trend of tin ore prices; a greater amount 
of exchange nas been made available for 
import purchases 

A coniinuation of the better tone in 
business throughout June is reported trom 
Peru; firm cotton prices with active ex- 
ports have improved the position of the 
growers. The settlement of the boundary | 
dispute has strengthened confidence in Co- 
lombia. but business remains somewhat | 
hesitant. 

Business in Cuba remains substantially | 
unchanged, but a much healthier under- 
tcene has developed; reduced consumer pur- 
chasing power is the chief present deter- 
rent to general business revival 

Busienss remained subnormal in Trini- 
dad during June, but not seriously de- 
pressed. Jamaican trade shows a slight 


upturn. Small gains are recorded in both 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

A seasonal falling off has occurred in 
Central American business except for 
fcirly heavy imports into Panama in an- 
ticipation of possible tariff increases. 

Little change has been registered by 
Polish state finances with revenues con- 
tinuing to show a somewhat greater de- 
cine than expenditures as compared with 
Jast year; the percentage of cover of the 
Bank of Poland has declined somewhat 

Rumanian foreign trade for three months 
hows a favorable balance, which, however, 
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. 
Receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax .. 
Miscellaneous internal r 
ustoms receipts 
Miscelianeous receipts 


receipts 


evenue 


6.543 
100 


Total ordinary receipts 
-ublic debt receipts 
3alance previous day 


Total 

Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
All other 


199 


55, 
*100 


Tota 
Public debt exp 
Reconstruction 

alance today 


*nditures 


Finance Corporation 


Tota 1,006,871 


* Excess of credits (deduct) 


June 22 


is considerably smaller than last year. 

A decline in Egyptian exports in the first 
quarter of this year has resulted in a re- 
duction in the export surplus as compared 
with the same period of last year. 

Business activity in Canada is steadily 
gaining, and the resumption of general 
buying is producing a revival in industrial 
activity. 

Greater confidence in the general situa- 
tion in China is reflected in a revival of 
building activity at Shanghai. Optimism 
is reviving in Netherland India with the 
beginning of improvement in the credit 
situation; interest in American products 
is rising, but no substantial orders are re- 
ported as yet. Sentiment in the Philip- 
pines is better, though caution still pre- 
vails; imports of textiles have advanced. 
but retail buying is not yet improving. 


Osteopath Bill Vetoed 
Lansing, Mich.—A bill permitting osteo- 
paths to engage in general hospital and 
surgery practice has been vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Comstock 
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1.001 ,258.106.09 


626.72 9 


21,630.00 
966,389,948.94 


German Railroads Turning 
To Diesel-electric Power 


The German Railway Administration has 
decided upon an extensive replacement of 
steam-powered units with diescl-electric 
motors, according to a report by Consul 
| Sydney B. Redecker. Frankfort-on-Main, 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
nent. 

Ten diesel cars formerly equipped with 
75-horsepower engines are now being in- 
stalled with 150-horsepower units. In ad- 
dition, ten new 150-horsepower engines 
, with diesel-electric driving apparatus have 
been ordered 

Michigan Liquor Law 

Lansing, Mich.—State restrictions on 
liquor prescriptions by doctors have been 
repealed with the signing of a bill to that 
effect by Governor Comstock. The meas- 
ure provides that State restrictions shall 
comply with the, Federal law. 





ay by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


June 27 
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4.949,136.30 


937,384,094.41 | 


173,222.11 


Loans for Reliet 
And Construction 
Projects in Week 


Commitments by  Recon- 
struction Finance Cor- 
poration and Emergency 


Relief Office Are Listed 


The following loans and commitments 
have been authorized by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as of the dates 
given 

June 24 

Kentucky. City of Paducah, $50,000 to 
build a factory for rental to the Paducah 
Industries Committee, Inc 

California. Town of Hebe1 
a water system. 

Texas. Padre Island Bridge Company, 
for a toll bridge 

Colorado. Denver Produce Market Com- 
pany, of Denver, $213,200 for a general 
market 

Missouri The Country Urban 
Company, of Kansas City 55,000 for a 
mew water system in suburban districts. 

South Carolina. City of Columbia, $81,- 
600 for a new storage tank for its water 
ystem; $82.000 for a new municipal sta- 
dium. 


$15,000 to 


Water 


June 26 

California. Unified Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles, $500,000 for re- 
of dwellings destroyed by 
Previous commitments for 
purpose $2,000,000 An addi- 
tional commitment of $5,000,000 for re- 
construction work on public buildings 
damaged by earthquake. 

Louisiana Rehabilitation Corporation 
of Louisiana, $200,000 for reconstruction 
work at Minden, damaged by tornado 

Michigan. City of Owosso, $75,000 for 
a water softening plant 

Texas. City Elkha 
water works system 

June 27 

Texas. Texas State Park Board, $120.- 
000 to equip a new State Park, and $54,000 
additional upon certain conditions. 

Grants to States 

Relief grants to States under the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933, based on exe 
the State for relief pur- 
poses, have been authorized by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration as fol- 
lows: 


earthquake 
the same 


$15,000 for new 


June 27 
Kansas, $228,130; previous grants, $388,- 
504. 
June 28 
Rhode Island, $151,903; previous grants 
$229,292 
Arkansas, 
$490,105 


270.144; previous grants, 
June 29 
Utah. $130,976: previous grants $233,- 
594. completing Utah's quota for the first 
quarter, 
June 29 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road. $950,000 to meet interest and ma- 
turities due July 1. A og advance 
of $1,000,000 had been madeé to that road. 
June 30 
Colorado $273,910 Previous grants 
$416,268 have been made to that State 
and its allotment for the first quarter is 


Foreign Holders of German 
Bonds Suffer Interest Cut 


Holders of German bonds of whatever 
nationality or residence must accept the 2 
per cent reduction in interest payment or- 
dered by decree in December, 1931, accord- 
ing to a decision rendered by the German 
Federal Economic Court, Commercial At- 
tache H. Lawrence Groves, Berlin, has just 
reported to the Department of Commerce. 

The decision was based on a suit brought 
by a foreigner owning certain German 
municipal bonds who wished to receive in- 
terest payments at the rate established 
when the bonds were issued. 





Texas Lobby Ruling 

Austin, Tex.—A private appeal to mem- 
bers of the Legislature by a paid emplove 
or representative of a person interested in 
legislation is a violation of the anti- 
lobbying law and a contract for such 
services cannot be enforced, according to 
a ruling by the State Supreme Court. 
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INCOME TAX CH 
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Activities of Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
In Rail, Foreign Financing Studied 


Change in Capital Gains and Losses Clause of 
Income Tax Is Suggested by Otto H. 


Kahn, Senior Partner 





qjtre H. KAHN, of New York City, list, with balances as of March 31, 1933, 
” senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of 6 domestic and 22 foreign banks. The 
is of the opinion that the capital gains latter included: Amsterdamsche Bank 


Amsterdam, $101,476; Westminster Bank, 
Ltd.. London, $35,188; and in smaller ac- 
counts, banks in London, Berlin, Frank- 


and losses provision of the Federai reve- 
nue law should be amended because its 


present effect is that the Government : : 
really speculates on making or losing furt, Paris, Vienna, Antwerp, Brussels, 
revenue. Zurich, and Oslo 


Some European corporations, he ex- 
plained, have relations with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. but this is only a minor part of the 
firm's business 

He compared the firm's method of fi- 
nancing railroad corporations with the re- 
lations that exist between a doctor and a 
patient. the firm advising railroads as to 
the most desirable form of financing. 

Mr. Pecora asked if there has not de- 
veloped a practice and principle among 
the investment bankers not to take clients 
from the clientele of another banking 
house. Mr. Kahn replied that while “we 
are not tied to clients and they are not 
tied to us” the basis of business is good 
faith and service and that “cut-throat 
competition” in the business would be dis- 
advantageous to the public. He added the 
clients come to a firm on the basis of con- 
fidence in the service and experience and 
prestige of a house, and his firm main- 
tains ethics in business. He said, how- 
ever, that any client can go to another 
house if it sees fit to do so. 

Asked again if there is a hands-off rule 
in the business with respect to other 
houses’ clients, Mr. Kahn said there had 
been in the past competition and outbid- 
ding practice for obtaining business which 
had proven detrimental to the public and 
he hoped that kind of competition is 
ended. There was mad competition in 
1926 and 1928 with respect to business in 
European capitals, he added. 

“Was your firm represented in that mad 
competition?” asked Mr. Pecora. “Not 
once,” was the reply. 


Mr. Kahn also believes it would be de- 
sirable to have some regulation and 
supervision of speculation, or gambling, to 
avoid social or economic injurious ef- 
fects. 

These observations were made by the 
New York banker to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency when it 
resumed its inquiry into banking practices 
and trading in securities. The hearing 
Was resumed June 27 and continued 
through the week. 

It was brought out by Ferdinand Pecora, 
counsel for the Committee, that Mr. Kahn 
paid no income taxes for 1930, 1931 or 1932, 
although he paid “substantial” sums for 
1928 and 1929. In connection with sales 
of stock to his daughter, resulting in de- 
ductions on his income tax report for 1930, 
Mr. Kahn declared that he “had not the 
remotest knowledge of doing anything to 
the detriment of the Government.” 

The activities of the firm in connection 
with the organization of the Pennroad 
Corporation, holding company of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system, was the 
subject of inquiry, as was the firm's 
handling of $90,000,000 of loans to the 
Chilean Mortgage Bank. 

The firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., like that 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. Kahn testified 
June 27, is not subject to the usual bank- 
ing inspections by State authorities under 
the New York State law. These firms, he 
explained, maintain accounts only for their 
clients and not for the public generally. 
He said he had no knowledge of any mem- 
ber of his firm helping to write the pro- 
visions under which institutions in the 
same category as his own firm are not 
within the requirements of regular State 
banking inspection. 

He also said that the good faith and 
prestige of his firm constitute what he 
called a “show window” and that the firm 
does not have to go after business or en- 
gage in any “cut-throat competition” ac- 
tivities as between banking houses. 


Deposits Maintained 
By Foreign Banks 


Taught the banking business in Ger- 
@any and then for five years in charge of 
the London branch of the Deutsche Bank 
im London, Mr. Kahn, answering questions 
of the Committee, said he had been a 
member of the Kuhn-Loeb firm since 
1887 and the firm had been in business for 
65 vears. Listing all the partners in the 
firm, he said one of them lives in London, 
England. 

Since 1927, he stated, the firm has not 
teen affiliated with any other firm or 
banking house. It buys and sells securi- 
ties, takes deposits from clients and ad- 
vises clients generally on “financial af- 
fairs.” The clients are scattered over a 
wide range of business activities, but the 
majority of the clients are railroad cor- 
porations, he explained. 

Asked by Mr. Pecora regarding foreign 
banks and trust companies which main- 
tained deposits in the firm during the 


Competition Occurs 
In Service Rendered 

Explaining that the present custom is 
competition with one another on the basis 
only of service performed, Mr. Kahn said 
there really is competition among the in- 
vestment bankers, not by trying cut-throat 
methods, but by real service value to a cor- 
poration. 

“Do you know of any instances where 
other bankers have gone after your busi- 
ness?” Senator Barkley asked. “Yes, in 
some instances.” 

“Reputable bankers?” “Yes.” 

“Did they succeed?” “Yes, in some in- 
stances.” 

Mr. Pecora asked if it would not be 
better for the corporation whose issues 
are to be financed if there were competi- 
tion among the bankers. Mr. Kahn ex- 
pressed belief that competition of that 
kind would not benefit the corporations, 
and would tend to create undesirable con- 
ditions at the expense of the publbic. 

As in the case of the Morgan company, 
Mr. Kahn said there are no records kept 
of the occasional meetings of the firm, as 
no memoranda are necessary. “We know 
pretty well what goes on,” he added. He 
said he saw no reason why his firm should 
be regularly inspected by the State au- 
thorities, as it conforms to the provisions 
of the State banking law. 

Mr. Kahn, June 27, put into the record 
the balance sheet of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


| accounts 
cash on hand and in banks, $16,295,243; : 


as of Dec. 31, in the years 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930 and 1931. It showed for 1931 a cap- 
ital of $66,974,845; deposits, $29,118,918 and 
payable $16,605,927, offset by 


call loans secured by stock exchange col- 
lateral, $300,000; all other loans, $8,378,- 
| 314; accounts receivable, $777,409; United 
States Treasury bills and certificates, $24,- 
919,860; State and municipal bonds, $9,- 
953,051, and other bonds and stocks, $6,- 
350,968. 


On June 30 Mr. Kahn furnished the bal- 
| ance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1932, and it was 
| put into the record. It showed: Cash, 
| $3,600,997; call loans, $1,000,000; all other 

loans, $2,279,773; acocunts receivable, $1,- 
076,009; United States Treasury bills, cer- 
| tificates and notes, $18.739,404; State and 
| municipal bonds, $3,945,805; other bonds 
and stocks, $3,624,417; total, $34,266,405, 


Inquiry Into Transfer of Stock to Daughter 


. 

Mr. Kahn testified June 28 he paid no 
income taxes in 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
though he agreed he paid “substantial” 
income taxes in 1928 and 1929. He said 
he was afraid he was not a very good 
witness on these matters, explaining he did 
not charge his mind, that the income tax 
statements were prepared for him, and 
that if there is anything on which he has 
an “abysmal ignorance” it is income taxes. 

Mr. Pecora brought out that Mr. Kahn, 


ANGE AS PROPOSED AT BANK INQUIRY 


offset by capital, $17,500,000; deposits, ; 
$15,210,248; accounts payable, $1,556,157. 

The partnership agreement, with stipu- 
lations deleted as to division of profits and 
losses among the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. part- 
ners, showed that any loss would be di- 
vided in the same proportion as profits, 
but five unnamed partners would not share 
in the loss. 

Any disagreement over the conduct of 
the business would be settled by a vote 
of a majority of four partners whose 
names were deleted. 

“No partner,” the agreement said, “shall, 
without the written consent thereto of the 
other partners, directly or indirectly specu- 
late or be interested in speculation in! 
stocks or any other article whatsoever.” 

The agreement further provided that ne 
partner could invest in a security disap- 
proved by a majority of the partners. | 

| 


of the revenue law, because, he said, its 
present effect is that the Government 
really speculates on making or losing rev- 
enue. He said that in 1929 many opera- 
tors did not take profits because of the 
gains tax, which helped “artificially to in- | 
flate the market and bring on the crash.” 

It is a bad thing, he added, for any law | 
that makes it easy to stop the natural) 
flow of credit, and anything that ca uses 
an artificial depression of the market 


| that had been extended to the same which offered the 100,000 stockholders of the nl insi 
byt gts that Kuhn-Loeb had insisted on its option 



















a - —— + 
issues. Mr. Buttenwiser replied the firm's ; why the bondholders did not go after the} " 
counsel at Santiago approved the loa: and | security for the bonds and Mr. Butten- Handlin 
said such a loan would be recognized by wiser in reply referred to the Chilean} 


| moratorium on foreign obligations, but he 
the subsequent government. The firm, he; insisted the Chilean guaranty is still 


said, studied the economic and legal ques- | valid. . M ed 

tions before making the first loan of $20,-| Mr. Kahn testified June 29 that the | Bank Outlin 

000,000, on which the firm’s net profit, not;purpose of the Pennroad Corporation, | 

including overhead expenses of the firm, | Composed of insiders of the Pennsylvania | 000,000 to be exact?” asked Mr. Pecora. 

was $111,207. The Guaranty Company, be mane Cory rad Mr. Kahn agreed, provided all the stock 

coparticipant, received a similar net profit| the railroad, to preserve the integrity of | Were held to the present price. a 

and Lehman Brothers, who participated to| the Pennsylvania Railroad System and its; Mr. Pecora, June 30, had Mr. pat 

ne eatenn at he 1 lopportunities for expansion into the record a letter from the Pennroad 
. o per cent of the loan, re- | ; or nace Corporation dated Oct. 19, 1929, and 

ceived a net profit in proportion. Details of the Pennroad Corporation| signed by H. H. Lee, submitting to the 
Mr. Kahn testified that while the ag- } an a 2 of gt | firm for approval a listing aggtication “ee 

: omm nterstate and Foreign | drafted as to hide” the fact that an option 

sregate net profit to his firm on all five | Commerce (H. Rep. No. 2789, Tist Con-/| had been given to Kuhn, Leob & Co. on 

loans to the Chilean Mortgage Bank was | gress, 3rd session), on “regulation of stock | 195.900 shares of Pennroad. 

about $270,000, the firm had been “stuck” | ownership of railroads.” Mr. Kahn said! wr Kahn said he did not understand 

for $600,000 on the “short term credit” | $87,000,000 of stock in the Pennroad was the motive of “hiding” the fact, adding 


g of Loan to 
Chilean Mortgage 





| Pennsylvania Railroad, as the organizers being fully disciosed and it was so dis- 
The Chilean government has never/of the Pennroad wanted the stock in it| closed. 
made good on its guaranty. Mr. Butten-|cwned within the Pennsylvania Railroad The Committee June 30,, also heard H. 
wieser produced a letter from the Minister |and not passed around generally. H. Lee, president of the Pennroad Corp. 
of Finance of Chile, dated Dec. 2, 1932,, “Was the Pennroad organized to combat | since its organization in 1929, who was ex- 
Stating that “an enormous decline in ex-|the Alleghany Corporation (the Van ‘amined regarding the purposes of that or- 
ports and fall in commodity prices” made |Sweringen system's holding company?).”! ganization and regarding acquisitions of 
it impossible for the Chiléan borrowers to| asked Mr. Pecora. rail properties by the Pennroad. His tes- 
“service” their foreign obligations but ex-| “you are asking me about motives,” re- | timony, however, was so incomplete, in 
pressed hope there might be a better busi- | plied Mr. Kahn. “The Pennsylvania Rail- the absence of data, according to Mr. 
ness outlook at some future time. lroad saw a menace to its effectiveness,|pecora, that he was asked to produce 
Mr. Fletcher asked Mr. Buttenwieser integrity and expansion of its system.” | minutes of the Pennroad and other data 


ought to be stopped. 

“Any change to make rich people pay 
| their just share of taxes would be helpful” 
he suggested. 

“You are the first New York stock ex- 
change witness to state that bears are able | 
to depress the market,” interrupted Sen- | 
ator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. 

“The bears should be prevented from 
interfering with the natural flow of 
| prices,” replied Mr. Kahn. “I do not be- 
lieve artifical activities are the proper 
functions of any exchange. Bear raids are 
a socially damaging thing, spreading 
rumors and causing fear as to the stocks.” 

He referred to directors as the “brain ' 
trusts” of business enterprises, Mr. Pecora 
Suggested large boards are for “window 
dressing and obtaining business” wifh 
which the witness agreed. 


on Dec. 30, 1930, sold a block of five stocks 
at a loss of $117,584 and that on the fol- 
lowing day there was assigned to Mr. 
Kahn by his daughter, Mrs. Maud Marri- 
ott, identical stocks of identically the 
same amounts. Mr. Kahn said he re- 
membered there was some assignment but 
could not recall the circumstances and 
promised to produce information on the 
subject June 29. 


Decision in Tax Appeal 


In Favor of Banker 

Mr. Pecora asked Mr. Kahn if he re- 
called any questioning by internal revenue 
agents regarding income taxes. Mr. Kahn 
did not, but his counsel, Carl A. de 
Gerzdorff, explained that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue disallowed a deduction 
of $117,500 claimed in Mr. Kahn'sincome 
tax return for 1930 and, in addition, 
levied an income tax of $16,000 against 
him; but, on appeal, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals reversea this and sustained Mr. 
Kahn's deduction claim, which wiped out 
the income tax levy. 

Resuming June 29, Mr. Kahn testified 
that the five blocks of stock sold his 
daughter Dec. 30, 1930, were reacquired 
on March 30, 1931, though the. assignment 
stipulated the assignment as of date of 
Dec. 31, 1931. Pressed for the reason, he 
said he did not recoilect the circumstances, 
as the transaction was made by attorneys. 


‘Economic Effects 
Of Stock Speculation 
Chairman Fletcher asked about the eco- 
nomic effect of speculation in genefal. Mr. 
Kahn said speculation serves a legitimate 
| purpose provided it is not gambling. 
Speculation, he added, is necessary in 
every line of business in foreseeing whether 
to buy raw material in December or in 
March, for instance. It is a question of 
motive and moderation, he added. 
Gambling he characterized as an ille- 
gitimate activity, and wealth acquired by 
gambling serves no good purposes. The 
test, he suggested, is whether it is good 
or harmful to the community. 
“I am not so sure,” he continued, “that 
the time may not come when Congress 
may place all the banking institutions—in- 
cluding commercial and investment banks 
and Federal reserve banks—under the 
supervision of some authority analagous to 
that of the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 
Mr. Kahn said it would be desirable to 
have some regulation and supervision to 
restrict speculation or gambling so as to 
avoid social or economic injurious effects. 
Every 30 years or so the country deter- 
mines it can change its economic pattern, 
he suggested, adding it did so under 
President Theodore Roosevelt and is doing 
so now. 
“There has been ruthless competition, 
devil take the hindmost, and the survival 
of the fittest for 30 years past” he stated. 
“Now a new deal is being made of the ut- 


Personal Consideration 


In Sale to Daughter 

Mr. Kahn said his daughter assigned 
the stocks back to him on advice of her 
English counsel, and the securities were 
used to set up trusts for her benefit. Asked 
if he actually paid any consideration for 
them to this daughter, he said that was a 
legal matter with which he is not familiar. 

Asked why the assignment executed in 
March was dated back to Dec. 31, the wit- 
ness said: “This whole matter was one of 
rearrangement of certain matters that 
concerned only my daughter and myseli 
and nobody else, one iawyer acting for her 
and one for me.” 

“Didn't it involve the Government of 
the United States, too?” asked Mr, Pecora. 

“This very point was argued before the 
authorities in Washington and they de- 
cided in my favor. I had not the remotest 
knowledge of doing anything to the det- 


riment of the Government,” Mr. Kahn most consequence economically and 
said. socially, and its is not wise for anyone to 

The witness volunteered observations express a conclusion until these things 
favoring “abolishing forever, or amend- are tested. H 


ing,” the capital gains and losses provision “It may be the whole deal is right or a 


























Activities of Pennroad Corporation 


He added that the Pennroad organiza- 
tion recognized the importance of acquir- 
ing a number of railroads, starting with 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Co., and 
certain other rail lines. 

He discussed the implied acquiescence 
of the Pennsylvania stockholders in the 
voting trust certificates methods of or- 
ganization of the holding company. He 
referred to what he finally agreed was 
“a scramble” of railroad interests of the 
competing Alleghany Corporation and the 
Pennroad Corporation to acquire owner- 
ship of certain roads. 

He pointed out that while possession of 
a railroad might be nine points in law, the 


tenth point was most powerful in con-| 


sideration, namely, the authority which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts might exercise. Mr. Pecora 
reminded him, however, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has no au- 
thority over holding companies and that 
both the Alleghany and Pennroad corpora- 
tions are holding companies. 

Mr. Kahn insisted the purpose of or- 


and to appear July 6. 
The committee adjurned until that 
date. 


the P 7 y t t - 
ganizing the Pennroad was legitimate ex The Committee held an executive 


nsion of the Pennsylvania Railroad's 
}- Mr. Pecora responded with a,sion June 27, and Chairman Fletcher later 


a , | an d that, with the te con- 
ggestion that the purpose also was to | announce at, Wi mporary 
| circumvent the Interstate Commerce | clusion of the examination of Kuhn, Loeb 
Commission with regard to the Commis-|& Co., the Committee would not meet 
of railroads in this | 4eain until Oct. 3, when besides resuming 
country. examination of representatives of both J. 
| On that Mr. Kahn sald he “could not | P: Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
express an opinion about another man’s | it will also have witnesses from Dillon, 
| purpose,” but suggested Congress might ‘Reed & Co. and the Chase Securities Co., 
| see fit to prevent the organization of vot- | Of New York City. 
ing trusts in the future, to meet Mr. It was annouced June 30, however, that 
Pecora’s suggestion that voting trusts de- | the Committee will meet July 6 to hear 
|prive the stockholders of rights they the testimony of Frank E. Taplin, of 
| otherwise would possess | Cleveland, Ohio, on his part in the ac- 
Mr. Kahn testified June 30 that the en- | quisition for the Pennroad Corporation of 
tire profit of Kuhn, Leob & Co., for all its the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad. 
service in connection with the Pennroad| Mr. Taplin telegraphed that he had not 
Corporation, in 1929, was $5,840,000 and| received the Committee's subpoena in 
that the amount received from investors | time to be present at the hearing June 29. 
l'on account of Pennroad totalled $133,000,-| A. J. County, former vice president of 
| 000. 'the Pennsylvania Railroad, also is under 
| “The loss to the investing public, meas- | subpoena to appear July 6 to testify con- 
| ured in depreciation of those shares, was cerning a loan by the Pennroad Corpora- 
a little more than $100,000,000, or $106,- tion to Mr. Taplin. 
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period 1927-1931, Mr. Kahn submitted a part of it or a good deal of it may have to 
REET ————- - : be changed, and we must give the new 
| legislation a fair deal and time to try it 
1}; out.” 
| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS Chairman Fletcher asked if he would | 
||| favor limiting stock and bond issues to a 
\}| full contribution to the capital of an en- 
W e e k 5 y W e e k terprise. Mr. Kahn agreed to that. He 
referred to loans made abroad and said 
‘a : sehienmatsnininsiiins losses from such loans have be@n borne 
; not only by investqrs but by bankers as 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, June 30 well. His firm, he added, had never in- 
ae a A ek OO a ee vited the public to subscribe to bonds the 
=—— : = = 7 1933 ik ; 1932 1931 1930 | 1929 firm did not believe to be good. 
| June 24 Junei7 June 10 June 25 June27 June 28 June 29 , 
aides cages | ee ——— ~ Loan Secured by 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | Chilean Government 
: - m = "0 At the afternoon session, June 27, Mr. 
. electrolytic, New York............ dollars 0.078 0.078 0.078 0.052 0.079 0.116 0.178 
gopper fae on tgp Ry Mag: ER Paha hal la ber 7 ‘095 (093 093 053 104 136 185 Kahn and Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, a 
Food index (Bradstreet’s).........0+000005: en ie 189 1.87 187 9162 2.16 2.73 3.32 '[| Partner, testified regarding five loans 
Iron and steel composite. .........scsese: dollars, per ton. . 28.83 28.75 28.75 29.52 30.99 33.44 36.84 aggregating $90,000,000 to the Chilean 
Wheat. No 2. hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel 15 .72 71 43 60 B84 1.09 Mortgage Bank at Santiago, Chile, and a 
; memorandum read int the record by Mr. 
amides FINANCE Kahn showed that in connection with 
rs alle. 

Debits, New York City.......... ..millionsof dollars... 4,353 3.427 3,792 3,141 4834 8,948 9,752 || those loans Norman H. Davis, Under- 

Debiis. outside New York BR cocsuce “ “ “ a 3,147 2.710 2.938 3.007 3.916 5.810 5.708 secretary of State under President Wilson 

Federai reserve banks— and now a spectal ambassador of this 
Reserve bank credit, total....... eee . > ° 2,194 22.12 2,214 2,288 960 936 1,294 Government, but then a private citizen, 

eee adie « sad sed 9 10 11 54 106 102 83 received fees aggregating $35,000 for serv- 
Bills discounted a deaie seeesceee c ba Ks 222 254 277 488 198 232 1,017 ices. 

i U 14 eee cine An | 1,955 1,932 1,912 1,730 619 577 150 The details of the loans were given in 
ederai reserve g - 2 207 983 eS Oe | Deena CA 5 HA the examination of Mr. Buttenwieser. 
pepeais, net, demand fot ws MBE gO tggeR tara esses coceese | ress: |] they were: Four toans of $20,000,000 each. 
Investments, total... “ «4 « 8.305 7,962 7,974 6.919 wade | bansene ae and one of $10,000,000, during the period 

U. S. Government securities...... “ #4 5,307 4,990 5,013 4,030) ..eeeee tee eee from June, 1925, to June, 1929, and the 
Loans. eee 2 pepiedde see “ “ # cae rue oe at sccdes | coeeses eeee issues in connection with these loans were 
MOE... vsscasveesonceene pe ae 4 A fae ee i 
|p lla bein oe = fl) amet ame, 46955682 recy Aig yy Bagg Ae lng 
Tintarest rates anid " 5 aR ‘ 2. : paid, 
interest rates, Call loans ..........cccccsccssees per cent 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 1.50 2.25 8.75 according to the test by $15 f 
Interest rates, time loans .....cccccccccccccceses lee x 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 3.25 9.50 Bing SO tne tesuuinony, UY 000 from 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average)......... dollars 4.19 4.10 4.07 3.61 4.86 4.86 4.85 a selling syndicate which included Kuhn, 
On, EE a number 373 396 401 617 422 490 425 Loeb & Co., and $10,000 by the Guaranty 
Money in circulation (daily average) millions of dollars 5,711 5,742 5,784 5,556 4.763 4,468 4.683 Company, an affiliate of the Guaranty 
Security markets Trust Company of New York; and $10,000 

Bond sales, N. Y. S. E.... thousands ot dollars par value 75,500 72,200 83.900 56,496 70.232 54,372 76 630 by a second selling syndicate. 

Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ................ dollars 84.89 84.39 84.54 70.81 95.35 95.01 93.35 , el % 

Stock sales, N. Y.S.E...........00- thousands of shares... 24.306 29,837 32,320 3.042 21.620 15.038 = 19.848 Mr. Kahn also cited another transac- 

Stock prices (N. ¥. Times) ........ dollars per share 85.53 83.66 84.85 39.31 138.86 186.67 260.47 tion, a “short-term” cerdit, of $8,000,000 in 

Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)......1926=100.. 75.4 74.3 72.8 34.5 103.5 145.8 195.9 which a number of investment banks par- 
ong Weg we eC eceesecsececeesegescces * . py by = 2 =. he tt by ticipated and by passing on some of the 
ublic utilities (37)......cecceees Kebekoreexs : 7.7 99. 93.5 55. 54 : 246.1 5 ‘ iss ‘ 

PED TEE) vce scvercceccceeneseds Serer 1926 44.0 43.0 42.8 14.9 80.5 122.1 149.7 aclah ae gpa pedis pacyengh op 
ee : ; ; 5 000 credit that proved to be long-term 
ee TION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION credit still unpaid, notwithstanding pro- 

Cries (eeails estimate, anaaanien 58,689 55,496 53.283 54.577 60.770 84,662 125,736 | tests made directly to Chile and through 

Bituminous coal (daily average) ..... thousands oftons = *"**"" 943 906 693 1,125 1,333 1,608 the Department of State at Washington. 

BEE BWOE ois osc cccccsess millions of xiiowatt-hours. FE 1.578 1.542 1,441 1,635 1,704 1,723 Testimony showed that the Kuhn, Loeb 

EE -056664.6.6-050% 605000168000 thousands of barrels. 2,513 2,612 2,709 2,156 2.442 2,611 2,815 & Co. after investigating the situation in- 

EN hccaiscvessonstsucesced per cent of capacity. 50 48 46 15 | ~oe 94 lated th jn A : 

Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars. | -++++:: 4,580 er vee 12,779 27,746 22,186 sisted that before financing any loans to 
Distribution: the Chilean Mortgage Bank the latter 

Exports— must secure the guarantee of it by the 
os: RPPrrerrer ir eeeeeee re rree ne thousands of bushels. 7 ae = pa 1 m 1 — 1 pas | Chilean government, which was complied 
WHERE 2... ccccccvcccccccees coves 7 <i 7 54 52 76 61 "995 "031 "985 with. ; 
Ee errr .... thousands of barrels. .| 587.931 564.546 498.799 759.363 936.690 | 1.096.569 Chairman Fletcher asked if a revolution 

Freight-car loadings, total... 6600 ).......... cece: cars. .| Se eee Oak, aay leaded abrony | 1196569 ||| had not occurred in Chile at the time of 
Coal and cone PEviRRennes ensheeguvesabunessees woes 95520 24352 16.719 oes ‘Font yey | the negotiation of the first of these loans 
Grain and products...........c.cctsuissiilil © Ll] cesses | 98147) 35917 27577 411869 48/845 51.963] Made in 1928. Mr. Buttenwieser said it 
Eis cv esa avant ecsenbiraccese. 2 <q) S40ES** 15,450 15,801 14,587 18,776 20,543 22,973 was a movement for “liberal government. 
Merchandise, jess than carloads. ...........eee+s “ li[ ceeeess 168,530 167,996 174,522 216,060 239,544 260,705 | Mr. Pecora read a memorandum from the 
eg eal RE Eales epee eh DAT ROR « “I eeveees 12,266 9,973 4,548 30,152 61,034 76,657 Kuhn-Loeb files saying a military council 
ae Sipe a pg An Relled Sek ge aah al eee @ La] acoesen 229,516 218,123 189,683 297,836 371,864 440,441 had seized control of Chile in September, 

Receipis— - 2 . ; a 1924, which was succeeded by another 
Cattle and calves .thousands 202 218 224 190 242 165 229 council of younger officers in January, 
Ee hha sDascosaauuusiog a - 580 517 oo 300 450 521 530 1925, which arranged for an election in 
Pee SEIU WINING 6 5 o.c'0.0 000k c000cce thousands of bales 161 160 170 54 58 30 48 the following Jul} 

Wheat, at primary markets. ....thousands of bushels. . 6,987 6,088 5,876 3,488 5,213 4,940 7,509 ais Taken gdaweated the Malini | 
Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds.. 10,456 24,812 6,116 2.134 10527 20,752 12,498 wat. Sxeure SUGerrron Se rae 
nalts a 0 de, bie fi Teo POE} ivr oo —— _ —— firm had no knowledge of how the election | 

Statistics co 90 cities parable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. |] would result, notwithstanding the inquiry 

= — - the firm made preliminary to floating the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 


Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 
Is the Plan Fair? 


HE Plan extends to debenture holders three optional privileges 


have not previously had. Acceptance of any of 
voluntary. 


Option 3 involves no reduction of principal or interest, while on the 
other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of increased income. 
ent of the same rate of interest so long as the interest is 
paid on the debentures now outstanding. When those debentures are re- 
tired, the holder is entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, 
as compensation for placing the interest on an income basis. Even before 
all the debentures are retired he may receive additional interest. 

Options 1 and 2 furnish debenture holders an opportunity to take for 
their debentures (which now sell at about 20 cents on the dollar) some- 
thing more secure. 

Under Option 2 they may take Income Debentures of the Company's 
immediate subsidiary with no change in principal and approximately a 


income. Under Option 1 they may take fixed interest 


debentures of the same subsidiary with a substantial reduction in princi- 
1 and income, but with a still better position and later convertible 


A debenture holder who wishes a more secure position cannot fairly 
complain if in return he is expected to take some reduction in interest or 
principal or both. 
sacrifice for himself, cannot fairly complain if others are willing to make 
the sacrifice which he regards as too great. 


No one need take a reduction in interest unless he wants an im- 


A debenture holder who regards this as too great a 


No one need take a reduction in principal unless 


he wants a still more improved position, and even this, at his op- 
tion, need not be permanent. No one need take a reduction either 


principal if he prefers to continue in his present 


Savings Benefit Debenture Holders 


The plan may result in a substantial reduction in interest charges. If it 
does, it will add to the safety of all of the debentures, new and old. The 
additional margin of earnings will be a protection against increasing taxes 
and rate reductions. And this element of increased safety should add to 
their market value. 


The interest savings cannot go to stockholders. Available net in- 
come in excess of interest charges (as defined in the Escrow Agreement) 
to the extent of the net savings in interest charges, may only be used (ex- 
cept for expenses of the Plan) to retire debt securities of the Company and 
its immediate subsidiary and to buy in underlying debt securities held by 
the public, thus improving the position of all debentures of the Company. 


While the stockholders cannot receive any interest savings from ex- 


Plan, they take the risk of increased interest charges 


if Option 3 is more generally accepted than Options 1 and 2. The stock- 
holders also forego income to the extent necessary for the sinking fund 
provided under Option 3. Additional protection against the possible con- 
sequences of adverse conditions is their compensation for these risks. 


It is the belief of the management that the Plan is eminently fair to all classes 


of security holders of 


the Company, and that any honest criticism from this stand- 


point cannet but be the result of misunderstanding or misinformation. 
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“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 


and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a 
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usefulness.” 
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Communities and Individuals Can Obtain In- 
formation from Geological Survey on Ground 
Supplies and Advice on Sinking Wells 


By O. E. MEINZER 


Chief, Division of Ground Water, United States Geotogical Survey 


new system of waterworks secure in- 

formation from the Government which 
will aid it in the project? When individuais 
or business firms need information on water 
development projects where can they go to 
get it? 

Has any Government agency gathered data 
on the supply of ground water, how to most 
efficiently develop this supply for use, and 
how to overcome difficulties which may de- 
velop in maintaining an adequate supply of 
pure water? 

By writing to the Geological Survey, a 
municipality can probably secure informa- 
tion which would indicate whether it should 
plan to obtain its water supply from wells 
or from surface water. If the Division of 
Ground Water of the Survey. recom- 
mends wells it may also be able to tell the 
city where to locate them, how deep to sink 
them, and what type of well can be de- 
veloped. 


ling A CITY which wishes to install a 


a 


These data can be provided only in case 
a ground water survey has been made of 
the locality in which the city is situated. 
Such surveys include a study of the occur- 
rence, head, quantity, quality, recovery and 
utilization of ground water. 

Can the owner of a small suburban prop- 
erty or the city man who has purchased 
a new Summer cottage secure information 
regarding the development of water sup- 
plies for their properties? 

They can secure such information by 
writing to the Survey # a ground water 
survey has been made of the locality in 
which they have their property. If the 
survey is available they can be told whether 
they can get a water supply by sinking a 
well, and if so, where to sink it and whether 
to dig or drill. 

Is the Division able to supply data regard- 
ing the development of artesian wells? 

Requests for this sort of information come 
chiefiy from sections of the country where 
artesian wells are most commonly found. In 
many instances it has been possible for the 
Division to save communities and individuals 
expenditures which would otherwise have 
been made in useless drilling for artesian 
wells. 

Should a city located near the ocean or 
an individual who has a property near the 
ocean, drill a well in order to secure a water 
supply or should the supply be secured from 
surface sources? 

+ + 

The point involved in this case is whether 
the wells located near the ocean are liable 
to become salty if they are pumped too 
heavily. Considerable data on this subject 
are available in the Division and expert 
advice can be given. 

If a business firm wishes to sink a well 
in order to secure water for a specific in- 
dustrial use how can it find out whether the 
water will be of proper quality? 

It is probable that the Division will be 
able to offer advice on this subject. Water 
from different formations differs greatly in 
quality. Some is unfit for drinking pur- 
poses, some is injurious if used for irriga- 
tion. Frequently it has been found that in 
a given locality there is an important dif- 
ference in quality of the water at different 
depths. 
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In cases where an individual wishes to 
buy property in the West or desires to es- 
tablish a ranch in some of the. western semi- 
arid areas, can he secure informaion from 
the Division regarding the water supply in 
the regions in which he is concerned? 

In reply to such requests the Division can 
refer to a number of published water-supply 
papers that describe, in considerable detail, 
a number of favorable areas 

Can a resort owner who wishes to in- 
crease his supply of mineral water avail- 
able from his wells secure information on 
the matter from the Division? 

It is sometimes possible for the Division 
to offer helpful suggestions. 

A case along this line is a request from 
the National Park Service asking advice on 
the subject of increasing the supply of hot 
water at Arkansas Hot Springs. The Geo- 
logical Survey sent a_ geologist to Hot 
Springs who investigated the problem and 
reported that the supply could be increased 
by sinking certain wells 

Can a person who has to make a trip 
into western desert regions with which he is 
unfamiliar, secure a guide which will show 
him the best watering places? 

About 60,000 square mites of the desert 
have been covered by surveys of the Geo- 
logical Survey and several guides to desert 
watering places have been published. 

+ + 


‘Is there any device for mechanically find- 
ing sources of underground water supply? 

No instrument for mechanically locating 
such sources has been invented. Every year 
the Division of Ground Water receives nu- 
merous reauests for information as to in- 
struments for locating “veins” of water. In 
all such cases the request is answered by 
reference to a water-supply paper which 
discusses the subject and advises against 
expenditure of money for such devices. 

If water from shallow wells is found 00 
salty for use, can better water be secured 
by deeper drilling? 

In some areas such as parts of the ex- 
treme northwesern corner of Minnesota 
shallow wells have been found to produce 
water of this description. Applicants for 
information as to the advisability of deeper 
drilling of wells in this area have been in- 
formed that deep drilling in this region is 
useless and that cisterns to catch rain water 
must be depended upon. In many other re- 
gions it is possible to secure a good water 
supply by drilling below the formations 
where the salty water is found. 

Can persons concerned with irrigation 
projects secure advice from the Geological 
Survey on the proper development of their 
projects? 

This is one of the most frequently used 
services of the Division. Information is con- 
Stantly furnished to irrigation farmers on 
the best methods of constructing irrigation 
wells and on other problems which arise. 

Does the Division do work for other Gov- 
ernment Departments? 

In addition to the servfee which the Di- 
vision can render to individuals, communi- 
ties, and business firms it does a great deal 
of work for other Government departments, 
acting as the consulting geologists for other 
departments with respect to water supplies. 





State Supervision of Education 


NY 


Centralized Administration of Maryland Schools 
By ALBERT S. COOK 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Maryland 


Gas the legislation of 1916 the Maryland 
State Board of Education has had seven 
lay members who are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. One member is appointed each year 
for a term of seven years. The Board at 
present includes six men and one woman 
who are representative of the general pub- 
lic, but whose occupations are in the flelds 
of medicine, banking, farming, canning, and 
business. 

The chief function of the State Board of 
Education is the selection of a State Super- 
intendent of Schools, and through him and 
his assistants the Board has general control 
of the public school system of the State. It 
is a legislative body, and, as such, enacts by- 
laws and prescribes rules and regulations for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
school laws. The members of the State 
Board of Education and the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools are ex-officio trustees of 
the four State normal schools. 

The Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation has a relatively small staff, all of 
whose members work in close touch with 
the State Superintendent of Schools. The 
program of the department is outlined at 
a meeting held at the beginning of the 
school year when each member of the pro- 
fessional staff or group of members doing 
Similar work presents his objectives for the 
year. or especially those which are a de- 
parture from the objective of preceding 
years. 

The Superintendent keeps in close totuch 
with all activities of the Department 
and performs all of the functions of the De- 
partment required of him by the State School 
Law that he has not speeifically delegated 
to his professional assistants. 

The Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
elementary school instruction and the Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools together are 
responsible for the program in the ele- 
mentary schools. They keep in close touch 
with the county superintendents and the 50 
supervisors of county white elementary 
schools. They interview all new applicants 
for poistions as county supervising or help- 
ing teachers in order to make recommenda- 
tions to the State Superintendent who must 
approve their qualifications. 

The three State high school supervisors 
work directly with the county high school 
principals and teachers of English, mathe- 
matics, languages, social studies, science, and 
commercial subjects in the eatsern, central, 


and western parts of the State, respectively. 

The colored elementary and high schools 
of the counties are under the supervision 
of the Supervisor of Colored Schools. Super- 
vision of the elementary schools is carried 
on by working with the colored supervisors 
found in 16 of the counties, and with the 
attendance officers or assistant superintend- 
ent who also act as supervisors of colored 
schools in four counties. In two counties 
having very few colored teachers the State 
supervisor gives direct supervision to the 
colored elementary teachers, and this is the 
case with respect to all of the county col- 
ored high school teachers in the 19 counties 
which have them 

The Supervisor of Colored Schools also 
studies the normal school for colored stu- 
dents, as it functions in training teachers to 
fill vacant positions in the colored elemen- 
tary schools. 

The large majority of applicants for 
teaching positions in the county colored 
schools, especially the high schools, are 
interviewed by the State Supervisor of Col- 
ored Schools. Most of the counties in need 
of colored teachers seek the advice and rec- 
ommendations of the State Supervisor of 
Colored Schools before making appoint- 
ments. 

The Director of Vocational Education also 
acts as Supervisor of Agriculture. As direc- 
tor his work includes conferences and meet- 
ings for the coordination of all phases of 
vocational education, for the integration of 
vocational and general education, and for the 
development of agriculture, home economics, 
and industry with other interested agencies; 
also the preparation of reports and articles 
for the press. 

The Supervisor of Agriculture visits the 
teachers of vocational agriculture to assist 
them in planning their work, in improving 
classroom instruction. in correlating agricul- 
ture with farm shop and biology, 1n supervis- 
ing the home projects of pupils and in de- 
veloping agricultural work in the community. 
The promotional work in the field of agricul- 
tural education is carried on through sug- 
gesting ways of improving the contests of va- 
rious kinds held annually in judging cattle, 
corn, and poultry, and in public speaking, 
through arranging for demonstration of agri- 
cultural work in the shop and laboratory or 
in exhibits or plays. and through stimulating 
competition in project work 

The Supervisors of Home Economics and 
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How STATE AND LOCAL UNITS 
MUST PLAN RELIEF WORK 


Rules of Procedure Laid Down to Define Responsibilities and 
Obligations in Financing Unemployed 
By LANGDON W. POST 
Assistant Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 


| OW FAR should a State go in requiring the local subdivisions to finance 

their own relief needs to the extent of their resources? 
the local relief agencies expected to play under the Federal Emergency Re- 
What is the function of the State relief organizations and how 
may the unemployed expect to benefit from the Federal funds? 

The States should require the local communities to carry their fair share 
If, in the judgment of the State Relief Administration, 
a local community is not doing its fair share then it is 
quite proper for the State officials to hold up part or all 
of the funds which would otherwise be allotted to the 


How is the $500,000,000 made available for unemploy- 
ment relief under the Federal Emergency Relief Act, 
apportioned to the States? 

The Act provides that $250,000,000 shall be distributed 
Beginning with the second quarter of this 
year any State is entitled to receive $1 of Federal money 
for every $3 expended by the State and its civil subdivi- 
sions out of public moneys from all sources for relief 
purposes during the preceding quarter 

The balance of the amount appropriated by the Act is 
available for distribution to States in which the combined sources of money 
available for relief fall below the estimated needs. 
this second $250,000,000, the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator has 
No one State, however, may obtain more than 
15 per cent of the $500,000,000 granted. 

The discretionary fund of a quarter of a billion dollars may also be used 
by the Federal Administrator to provide aid for needy persons who have no 
legal settlement in any one State and to assist certain cooperative and self- 
help associations in the barter of goods and services. 

What part does the local community play in the distribution of unem- 
ployment relief funds under the Act? 

The local relief agencies are expected to pay the first share of the cost of 
unemployment relief in their own communities. It is their duty, under the 
supervision of their State emergency relief administrators, to make the 
major part of the expenditures and apportion the money provided. 

What are the duties of the States? 

They should furnish a fair proportion of the funds for relief, and their 
emergency relief administrations coordinate and supervise the work of the 
Upon the States rests a great deal oi 
the responsibility to see that relief is given promptly and wisely to those in 


How should the local relief organization handling Federal funds be set up? 
It should consist of an officially constituted body charged with determin- 
This body may be a county welfare board, county 
commissioners, or other unit charged by State law with providing relief to 
It may also be a representative committee appointed by some 


How should the State relief administrations be organized? 

A State relief organization should consist of a full-time, properly qualified 
State director; an adequate force of field supervisors to visit frequently the 
local relief units, and an auditing staff responsible for checking local relief 
expenditures and making sure that every dollar of relief funds is properly 


What is the procedure used in determining the proportion of relief funds 
to be supplied by the different governmental 


The local community is expected to supply a fair proportion of the total 
After the local community has contributed, if there is a need 
for additional money, the State should provide funds for relief purposes. If 
there is still need for additional expenditures after the State funds are 
utilized, the State may apply to the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 
Is there any difference between the responsibility attached to expendi- 
tures of Federal money for unemployment 
spending Federal aid provided to the States for other purposes? 
The State, county, and city governmental units should oper- 
ate under the same fixed responsibility for expenditurcs as obtains in the 
spending of Federal funds for other purposes. 
Will politics be permitted to play a part in the administration of relief 


No. In all cases of the administration of relief, it is the policy of the 
Federal Relief Administrator to avoid partisan politics. 

Will the Federal Relief Administrator maintain a statistical force in order 
to check on the relief needs and the State administration of relief funds? 
There will be a competent statistical force in the Washington office 
which will ascertain the facts of the relief situation and also check on the 
reports which the States are required to make under the Emergency Relief 
Act. All disbursements of Federal relief moneys made by the States must be 
reported to the Federal Relief Administrator. 
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Over the distribution of 
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Industrial Arts supervise not only the high 
school teachers working in these general 
fields, but also those who are teaching voca- 
tional home economics and trades and indus- 
tries supported by Federal funds in accord- 
ance with the Smith-Hughes and George 
Reed laws. 

Each teacher is visited by the supervisor 
early in the year to offer assistance in plan- 
ning and organizing the years’ work and to 
bring before teachers the necessity of stress- 
ing economy in conducting the work and in 
helping pupils to make the most of what 
they have available in the way of materials. 
The objective of the second visit is to check 
on methods and progress in the development 
of ability goals in home economics and indus- 
trial arts education. 

Demonstration lessons followed by critiques 
are planned for group conferences of teachers 
to study methods for improving the tech- 
nique of teaching. In several counties special 
conferences are held to develop and to adapt 
to county needs a series of units which will 
form the basis for reorganizing the course of 
study. 

To teachers of vocational work in these 
subjects the supervisors make at least one 
visit in addition to those made to teachers of 
general work. The home project work in 
home economics is stimulated. In the con- 
ferences with teachers of vocational home ec- 
onomics, correlation and improvement of the 
related science are being undertaken. 

The function, aims, and purposes of home 
economics and industrial arts in the educa- 
tional program are brought to the attention 
of school and civic organizations whenever 
the opportunity is given. 

The Supervisor of Industrial Arts is pro- 
moting the diversification of offerings in eve- 
ning school classes in order that men unem- 
ployed because of technological changes in 
industry may have an opportunity for re- 
training. For men employed in industries, he 
is assisting in organizing training prorams. 

The Supervisor of Industrial Aris bes been 
assigned the problem of studying in the field 
how the counties are caring for transporta- 
tion of pupils. He is attacking the problem 
by considering the organization of routes, 
method of awarding contracts, type of con- 
tract, county-owned versus privately-owned 
buses, methods of keeping records, and train- 
ing and supervision of bus drivers 

The Supervisor of Music is working with 


the high school teachers of music through 
classroom visits to beginning teachers and 
other teachers in need of assistance. He ad- 
vises and assists the high school music teach- 
ers of each county who are organized as a 
group to work out a county course of study 
in elective and required music. Conferences 
are held with individual teachers who have 
agreed to prepare material on various assign- 
ments which will be used in a State bulletin 
to be issued on the teaching of high school 
music. 

The Supervisor of Music also acts as ad- 
visor on attendance problems to county su- 
perintendents and attendance officers with 
whom he confers twice a year. In these 
conferences attention is centered on the 
maintenance of community health, the ad- 
justment of family social problems, and the 
better understanding of behavior problems 
on the part of teachers as the chief factors 
affecting improvement in school attendance. 
Assistance will be given in planning the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of attendance 
officers. 

In carrying on the program for aiding 
physically handicapped children in the coun- 
ties, the Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion will cooperate tn the clinics organized 
by the Maryland League for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Arrangements will be made for home 
teachers for physically handicapped children 
who cannot attend school. or for special 
transportation to regular classes. The special 
classes established for physically handicapped 
children will be supervised and a physiother- 
apy center will be started. Standard tests 
will be used to check on the progress by the 
pupils. 

The work with mentally handicapped chil- 
dren will be confined for the present to a sur- 
vey to determine the extent of the problem, 
to the encouragement of teachers in secur- 
ing training in special education, and to su- 
pervision of classes already in existence. 

The Supervisor of Physical Education pro- 
motes physical education for every child in 
every school in order to secure or each good 
behavior, good health, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This is done through badge tests, 
@ progressive set of team games, carnivals, 
track and field athletics for individuals lead- 
ing to competitive sports. Intercounty ath- 
letics to reach all high schools include field 
ball, soccer, baseball, and basketball. while 
for the elementary pupils field dodge ball is 
the game most widely used 


Protection of Owner of Home 
and Lender on Mortgage . 





Two Ways of Relief Provided: Investor May 
Be Induced to Convert Claim by Accepting 
Federal Bond; Cash Loan to Title-holder 


By HORACE RUSSELL 
General Counsel, Federal Home Loan Bank Board and Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


This article seeks to give a general outline of the provisions made by the United 


States for the solution of ihe home mortgage problem. 


Later articles will discuss Imme- 


diate Direct Relief for Home Owners—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; New Money for 
Home Mortgages—Federal Savings and Loan Associations; a Reserve and Plan for Ex- 
pansion of Home Mortgage Capital—The Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


 ensennge ARE, roughly, two ways in which 
you may obtain relief if there is a mort- 
gage on your home 

The holder of the mortgage may be willing 
to exchange it for a bond of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, on which the interest 
is guaranteed by the Government. This ex- 
change, applicable only to homes valued at 
less than $20,000. may be effected through 
the State or local office of the Corporation. 
These are now being established. 

The second method of relief is a direct 
cash loan to take up the mortgage, but this 
method may be used only if the home is 
mortgaged for not more than 40 per cent of 
its value, if the holder of the mortgage is 
unwilling to exchange it for a Corporation 
bond and if the mortgagee is unable to obtain 
relief through other channels. 

The problem of the financing of homes has 
become more and more acute each month for 
the past four years, and from private sources 
no relief is in sight. On teh other hand, the 
private source of mortgage funds continues 
to dry up an dthe stream of money is not 
flowing into the financing of homes. Instead 
it is flowing back to its source and is being 
hoarded or invested in other forms of in- 
vestments. 

Meanwhile, probably 25 per cent of the 
mortgages on homes in America are in de- 
fault and the home owners are in the direst 
distress Therefore it becomes more and 
more apparent that it is necessary: 

+ = 

First, for us to provide relief for those home 
owners who in good faith have started out 
to purchase homes and have put their life 
savings into them up to this time and are 
about to lose their homes through no fault 
of their own, by having their mortgages called 
at maturity, when the home owner ras not 
the money to pay and there is no new mort- 
gage money in the market, or by finding 
themselves, through no fault of their own, out 
of employment and temporarily unable to 
meet their interest and reduction payments; 
and this is the job of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

Second. we must go to the country and to 
the people, the miscellaneous savers of the 
country, and induce them to continue to save 
and invest their funds in those institutions 
which serve the home owners by financing 
their homes; and this is the job of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations and like 
institutions; and 

Third, and finally, we must organize the 
whole busimess of home financing so as to 
make it safer than ever before, and so as to 
develop uniform sound and economical home 
financing and so as to expand the total re- 
sources of the country available for the fi- 
nancing of homes; and this is the job of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


The American people owe, it is estimated, 
more than twenty billion dollars on their 
homes. Th is about half as much money as 
the total indebtedness of the United States, 
of the States, counties, cities and taxing dis- 
tricts threughout the country, which alto- 
gether totals about forty billions of dollars. 

It is nearly as much as the total indebted- 
ness Of all the railroads and all >f the public 
utilities of the United States, which alto- 
gether owe only about twenty-five billions of 
dollars. It is more than twice the total mort- 
gage debt on farms, which is only about nine 
billions of dollars. 

+ ¢ 

We see, therefore. that we have no easy 
problem. The matter must be handied so 
as not to rdive out any of the available capi 
tal and not dry up the source of new money 
for financing homes. 

If we can develop a billion dollars of new 
money saved and invested by the public in 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations and 
other home- financing institutions in the 
country and then so operate the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System as to expand the 
capital of such institutions a half a billion 
dollars in the next few months, it is possible 
that the normal! lending institutions may be 
able largely to provide for their own present 
customers and begin to make new loans on 
new homes and thereby assist largely in the 
housing problem which is so acute at present 
and is going to be very acute in the next 
few years. 

If these things are not done, there will be 
more and more distress and the relief prob- 
lem will be overwhelming. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has $200,- 
000,000 subscribed capital to be paid in cash 
and has auchority to issue two billions of 
dollars in bonds, and is a relief agency to 
deal directly with home owners in distress. 
There are about ten million homes in the 
country occupied by their owners, and prob- 
ably one-half of these are mortgaged. 

- = 

Therefore, there is a possibility that Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation may refund the 
mortgages on one out of ten of the owner- 
occupied mortgaged homes, which should re- 
lieve a majority of the real distress cases. 
If it does so the home owner will be put in 
a much easier position with a new sound 
mortgage. 

The mortgage lender will receive a high- 
grade bony payable to bearer and highly ne- 
gotiable. and practieally tax exempt. Fur- 
thermore, these houses now in such dire dis- 
tress that they are weighting down the mar- 
ket for homes will be removed from the mar- 
ket an dwe can begin to develop a new mar- 
ket for homes which will make all home own- 
ers feel better and will assist all mortgage 
lenders and will make it possible again to 
Start to building and financing new homes 
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Authority for Geographic Names 


How Disputes on Spelling May Be Settled 
By JOHN J. CAMERON 


Secretary, United States Georgraphic Board 


officially chosen? What official body 

rules on questions of proper spelling, 
and pronounciation of the names of lakes, 
mountains, streams, towns, or other places 
in this country? Where can information as 
to the geographic names in the different 
States be secured? 

The United States Geographic Board has 
as its function the deciding of all disputes 
over geographic names which may arise in 
the various departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Its decisions are binding on all 
the Government departments and _ conse- 
quently are generally recognized throughout 
the country. 

How can a dispute over the spelling of the 
name of a lake, mountain, or other natural 
feature be decided? 

Such disputes arise most frequently in con- 
nection with the spelling of Indian names. 
In cases where there is a marked difference 
in the spelling of the name of some natural 
feature the persons interested should submit 
the question to their State Geographic 
Board. In States in whicn there is no State 
Geogiaphic Board the dispute may be sub- 
mitted to the United States Geographic 
Board. 

The final decision as to the correct spelling 
of a name is determined by the Board usu- 
ally on the basis of local usage. When the 
decision is made it is published in the 
monthly report of decisions made by the 
Board and becomes the official form for the 
Government agencies and is generally ac- 
cepted as authoritative by the whole coun- 
try. 

Another question in regard to proper spell- 
ing which is sometimes submitted to the 
United States Geographic Board is that of 
whether a name should be written as one 
word or two. The practice of the Board is 
to simplify names wherever possible. There- 
fore, where local usage permits, it customar- 
ily rules that names should be written as 
one word when a dispute of this sort arises. 

The Board is able to furnish tnformation 
as to the correct adjectival form of a name. 
It has drawn up uniform regulations which 
it follows in such cases 

When there are two or more names in 
common usage for a river or other natural 
feature how may the correct name be de- 
termined? 

The names in use may be submitted to 
the United States Geographic Board. The 
Board makes a study of the names, con- 
sulting all available maps and publications 
which may pertain to the subject and also 
the local authori in order to determine 
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H°:: are place names of the United States 


The Uniied States 


the name in most common local usage. 

The data gathered by the Board is sent 
to the State Geographic Board if there is 
such a Board in the State and the State 
Board's viewpoints are considered in making 
the final decision. This decision becomes 
operative in the same manner as the de- 
cisions in regard to spelling. 

What form of a foreign name is correct? 
The spelling used in the country concerned 
or the English spelling? Is the spelling of 
a German city Munich or Munchen? 

To supply the need for information of 
this sort the Board has compiled a general 
list of foreign geographic names. This list 
is contained in a 113-page bulletin which 
is sold for 10 cents by the Superintendent 
of Public Documents. All foreign names 
which are likely to be used by persons in 
this country have been included in the bul- 
letin, which is entitled “First Reports on 
Foreign Geographic Names.” 

In the bulletin the local usage in foreign 
countries is placed first This spelling is 
followed by the customary English usage 
The publication is cross-referenced so that 
any foreign name can be easily found. 

The bulletin includes a complete discus- 
sion of the rules which the Board followed 
in compiling the list. It discusses means of 
insuring the delivery of mail in foreign 
countries and trade and business consid- 
erations involved in proper use of foreign 
names. 

In States where there is a State Geo- 
graphic Board the individual or group con- 
cerned in the dispute over pronunciation 
of a place name should first submit their 
dispute to the State Board. After the 
Statte Board rules on the pronunciation, 
the ruling becomes official for the Staie 
and upon its submission to the Federal 
Board and publication among the Federal 
Board's decisions it becomets official for 
the entire country 

How can commercial firms. organiza- 
tions interested in correct spellings and pro- 
nunciations of place names, and individuals 
secure reports on the decisions of the United 
States Geographic Board? 

A monthly bulletin, listing the decisions 
made during the month prior to publication, 
is issued by the Board. This bulletin is sent 
to persons who wish to make arrangements 
to receive it. It is particularly valuable to 
libraries. 

Only one State—Rhode Island—has com- 
pleted an official gazetteer containing a list 
of the names of lakes, mountains, and other 
natural features, and names of all unincor- 
porated as well as incorporated towns 
News 























